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At POLLOCKSHAWS, on a Day of Public Faſting, 
4th Nov. 1779. From Dur. Xxix. 24, 25. 


TOGETHER WITH | 


' ANIMADVERSIONS on the Rev. Mr. Parkrek- 
Hurchisox's Attacks on the Secgſſion in general, 
and * in ener. 
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UE the be 1 ſhall make for preſinting the 
following performance to the public, is a very 

ſhort account how I was led into the diſagreeable 
field of controverſy. After the Rev. Mr. H——n's 
firſt performance was publiſhed, his connections in 
this corner, though not numerous, ſoon become 
very noiſy, eſpecially with reſpect to covenant- 
ing; to that degree, that ſome even of the moſt 
pacific of my people ſuggeſted to me, that it 
would not be unſeaſonable to ſay ſomething con- 
cerning it in public. If it is a watchman's duty to 


give the ſignal of approaching danger, it is plain, 


that it was not very eaſy to give ſolid reaſons for | 


refuſing. To their warm ſolicitations, I replied, 


That I would not chuſe to enter on ſuch a contro- 
verſy, without inſiſting on it at ſome length; ; and, 
that I had much more freedom to ſpend, in that 


manner, ſome part of a day appointed for confeſſing 
and mourning over the provocations of the times, 


with reſpect to principles, as well as the other ſins 
of our heart and life, than to do ſo on a Sabbath: 
And as a ſynodical faſt was nigh, I thould think of 
it againſt that time. 


Accordingly the ſermon was Several in the fore. 


noon; and immediately after, many who have a 


juſt ala upon me to inſtruct them, by every habile 
method, were as urgent for its being publiſhed ; 


to which requiſition, I, perhaps, too haſlily con- 
ſented. | 


FET 

Every miniſter, however, is certainly at liberty 
to defend his own principles, either from the pulpit, 
or preſs, as he apprehends will be moſt for edifica- 
tion in general; and, for the benefit of theſe of 
whom he has the charge in particular. Nay, it is 
certainly his indiſpenſible duty, if he is convinced 
that his principles are ſcriptural; and, if he is not con- 
vinced of this, he ought candidly to renounce them. 
Having conſented to publiſh the ſermon, it 
ſeemed very neceſlary, to make ſome obſervations - 
on the reſt of Mr. H——-n's charges againſt our 
principles, (or at leaſt, what he repreſents as ſuch), 
as well as his attack on covenanting. On this ac- 
count the performance has ſwelled to the bulk in 
which it now appears; being one half larger than I 
intended, although I took every method I could 
think of, to abbreviate in tranſcribing from my notes, 
It was in this manner, from a ſenſe of duty, and 
a deſire to reſtrain ſome, at leaſt, in the generation, 
from ſhaking themſel ves looſe of every thing like an 
attachment to Preſbyterian principles; and not from 
any pleaſure in wrangling, that I was led into the 
rugged paths of controverſy. 

Theſe who heard me, will . that the 
ſermon was delivered in two diſcourſes in the fore- 
noon; but, as more time than uſual is ordinarily 
ſpent in prefacing, prayer, and praiſe on days of 


faſting; 1 had little more time than for one diſcourſe, 


and, therefore, ſaw no occaſion to divide it in pu- 
bliſhing. Beſides, as I had not the remoteſt view 
of publiſhing at that time, I introduced ſeveral other 
branches of the controverſy, which are now poſt- 
poped to the Animadverſions, in order to avoid re- 
petition; whereby one third of what was delivered 
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in public is omitted in the ſermon. It is true, I 


have made ſome additions; but much ſhort of what 


is reſerved to its proper place. There is nothing, 
however, which I delivered in public, as far as my 


notes and memory ſerve me; but, the reader will 
find it either in the ſermon, or animadverſions; and 


may judge for himſelf, if one half of it is falſhood, 


which as informed was the verdict of one bearer; | 


and well it was not worſe. 
It is probable, the reader will not expect very 


elegance at my hand, It is certainly one 
principal deſign of publications, to communicate 


our ſentiments to our fellow-creatures, when it is 
either impracticable; or at leaſt, very difficult to do 


it as extenfively, as is requiſite in any other manner. 


1 hope the manner is ſuch, that the ſentiment may 


be very eaſily underſtood. Beſides, the angry brow 


of a furiouſly agitated controverſy, like a mathema- 


_ tical demonſtration, (although for different reaſons, 
perhaps, ) will not frequently admit of e much 
elegance in compoſition. 


Such as have never ſeen Mr. H. -n 's publica- 
tions, will perhaps conſider many things in mine, 


as by far too harſh and ſevere. 1 readily acknow- 


ledge it; but the abuſive manner in which my op- 


ponent has wrote, rendered it almoſt impoſlible to 


avoid it. Had his unparelelled abuſe been uncon- 
nected with his charges againſt Seceſſion principles, 
I ſhould willingly have paſt over it in ſilence: But 


as his rudeſt ſeverity is generally interwoven with 


ſome pretended charge againſt us, I could not avoid 
taking notice of it. If the reader conſult the publi- 
cations on which I animadvert, he will find, that 
the harſheſt things I have ſaid are gencrally in the 
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way of retorting the charge, or endeavouring to 
| ſhow my opponent, that the ſin with which he 
charges us, lies at his own door. 

There is one particular, on which my bet 
frequently pours out an irreſiſtible torrent of abuſe, 
namely, our maintaining covenanting to be a moral 


duty; but habitually neglecting the performance of it. 
And likewiſe our diſtinguiſhing between a /tated 
and an occaſional duty. I could not well have re- 


frained from anſwering him more in his own dialed, 
on this point, had I not entertained a ſuſpicion, that 
our brethren, who differ from us, might apprehend, 
that it was not Mr. H——n, but them I had in my 
eye. He informs us, that his neighbouring clergy- 
man offered us an apology for our not covenanting, 


© That it was the very ſame thing to acknowledge the 
* obligation of covenanting, as attually to perform the 


duty. All his ſtories are genuine, and can be 


ſufficiently authenticated; I cannot however believe 


a ſingle word of this one. I do not mean, that 
ſuch a ſtory was not told him; I hope, he would 


not knowingly publiſh a falſhood, although, in the 


ſuperabundance of his decency ang decorum, he is 
very liberal in charging others with the odious crime, 
who abhore it as much as himſelf. His neighbour 
might very juſtly aſſert, that in our preſent ſituation, 
maintaining covenant obligation is a duty called 
for at our hand; but, that actual enen 
is not. 

But, chat maintaining the obligation, was the 
ſame thing with actual performance of the duty, I 
am confident he never would aflert, nor had he the 
leaſt occaſion ſo to do; and, therefore, I muſt 


queſtion. either the intellectuals, or the veracity of 
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Mr. H——n's informers. Being wall ſatisfied, 
Böwever, that his neighbour had aſſerted, that ac- 
knowledging the obligation of covenanting was the 


ſame thing with the actual performance of the duty, 
he anſwers, p. 15 6. of his Diſſertation, * His hearers, 


* however, may avail themſelves of this doftrine; and 


fag 


'when he demands his annual ſalary, they may fell him, 

that they acknowledge the obligation to pay, and inſiſt, 
that this is the ſame thing as actual payment, without 
giving him a fingle farthing. TI ſuppoſe this improve- 
ment of his doctrine, would convince the reverend Gen- 
tleman, that his doctrine was herefy, &c. 

Since it is the payment of annual ſalaries, which 
is the effectual mean of conviction ; whether hearjays 
are orthodox or heretical; it 1s a very eaſy matter, 
on this particular, to pay back my opponent in his 
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own coin. He endeavours, in the ſame page, to 


diſprove the diſtinction between an occaſional and 


ſtated duty. With reſpect, therefore, to the actual 


performance of moral duties, all of them may, in ſome 
* ſenſe, be ſaid to be occaſional, Well, his hearers 


may avail themſelves of this doctrine; and when he 


demands his annual falary, they may tell him, that 
the actual performance of every moral duty is occa- 
ſional, no ſtated time fixed for the diſcharge of it, 

and of conſequence, that there can be no fixed ſlated ; 
time for demanding his annual falary, ſince it is 
only occaſional like other moral duties; and, that 
he has no right to demand it at a ſtated time, ſince 
the performance of every duty is occaſional, and fo 
may refuſe to give him a ſingle farthing at the ſtat- 
ed ſeaſon. This, 1 apprehend, would convince the 
reverend gentleman to purpoſe, that the payment 
of the annual ſalary is, in ſome ſenſe, not an occa ſton- 
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al, but a Hale duty, a ſtated time fixed for the 
performance of it: And would probably excite 

him to uſe all the rhetoric he is maſter of, to con- 
vince his hearers, that it is not an occaſional duty, 
the ſeaſon of it depending upon Occurrences in pro- 
vidence, but, that there is a certain annual period 
agreed upon, for the ſtated performance of it. Un- 
Jeſs he ſhould conſider it as more eligible to prove 
an cccaſional ſtated duty, or a ſquare circle. As this 
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abuſe of his neighbour eſcaped me in its proper 


Place, I thought it not amiſs to mention it here, 
and ſhew him, how eaſily bis commentaries on hear- 
ſays, may be turned againſt himſelf. 

| have no doubt, but Mr. H-—n will find what 
will amount, in his view, to a double decade of 
falſhoods, and miſrepreſentations in this performance. ö 
Perhaps, very few will pretend to write on ſuch 2 
multiplicity of different topics, without any miſtakes 
at all. I can only ſay, that I have not knowingly 
aſſerted any thing which is not matter of fact; nor 
.delignedly miſrepreſented my opponent, or the te- 
nets which he maintains. Although, it 1s true, 
that ſome of my Brethren ſaw my manuſcript, none 
of them will pretend to adopt, or defend every ſen- 
timent I have advanced; nor do I pretend to write 
for the Synod. And, therefore, if Mr. H——n 
conſider this performance as deſerving any reply, 1 
expect he will remember, that it is the Author, and 
not his Brethren, he has to anſwer. And, if any 
thing appear to deſerve the treatment which he has 
given to others, that he will remember, that it is I, 
and not my Brethren, -to whom the drubbing 1s due. 
And, I hope, to bear it patiently, perhaps with a 
lent reply, which cannot be indiſcreet. 50 
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He informs us, that he will, not be ſo ayerſe to 


enter the field of controverſy. again. 4 own it has 


not been ſuch a pleaſant exerciſe to me: I can 
calily find, that it diverts me from the other branches 


of my office-work; and therefore, Lam certain, I 


will never enter it again with as little averſion. 
And, if a ſenſe of duty. had not prevailed, I had no 
doubt ſtopt at the very firſt opening of theſe ſcenes, 


at which he has ſo. little averſion. I expect to have 


no occaſion to engage in this controverſy again; be- 
cauſe, if it is neceſlary, 1 hope ſome of my Brethren, 


'2 number of whom, I am certain, can do it with 
much greater caſe, and to far better purpoſe, wt 


ſee it their duty to undertake it. 

Quotations from Relief publications are numerous, 
and ſometimes conſiderably large, as I was deſirous 
the reader might ſee with his own eyes: I have 
likewiſe deſired the Printer to uſe not only the quo- 


tation mark, but Italic character alſo, that none may 


miſtake. And however numerous Mr. H—-n's 
charges and arguments are, I have omitted none of 
them; and, that his ſentiments and mine may be 
ſeen at once, on any branch of the controverſy; 1 
have thrown the Animadverſions into different Sec- 


tions, with an Index, ſhowing what branch of the 


controverſy each Section contains. He complains | 
grievouſly, of having only. aſſertion without argu- 
ment to anſwer; I hope, I have given no occaſion 


for ſuch a complaint: and, I deſire the reader to lay 


prejudice aſide, and compare Mr. H—-n's argu- 
ments and mine, and try them by the unerring rule; 
I demand no more: And, I am certain, it is the 
likely method to draw a juſt concluſion. 
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My opponent boaſts very much of what he has 


done, and that his publications will carry all before 


them, To be very plain, I have no apprehenſion, 
that his will do ſo; nor expectation, that mine will. 
It is very probable, that the influence of both will be, 


in a great meaſure, confined to our reſpective con- 
5 nections; or a few corners, perhaps, where a violent 
intruflon takes place. The greater part of the ge- 


neration, if they give themſelves the trouble to con- 


ſult either his publications, or mine; will very likely 
do ſo, merely as a piece of entertainment, and ap- 


prove, or diſapprove, according as they favour either 


ſide, rather as an amuſement, than any thing elſe. 


Neither the Seceſſion, nor Relief, have much reaſon 
to exalt themſelves ſo very high in the eſtimate of 
the preſent age. And, however this be, I may ſay 
of ſuch boaſting, as the apoſtle does in 2 another caſe, 
Your glorying i 7s not good, 


It is already evident, that the ſucceſs of Mr. 


H n' s publications, does not, in many places at 
leaſt, correſpond with his confident expectations; and 


it is very probable mine will come as far ſhort of 


my wiſhes. I have the ſatisfaction, however, of 
having attempted, what I am convinced was my 
duty. 

With reſpect to the Relief ſcheme of principles, 


I delire the reader to conſult Mr. H-—n's Diſſerta- 


tion, from the bottom of page 164, to the middle 


of the ſubſequent page, and ſubſtitute, Relief and 
its votaries, in place of Seceſſion and its votaries ; and 
he will find the Relief principles deſcribed in a much 
more accurate, and nervous manner, than 1 can 
have any pretenſions unto. The ſubſtance of it is 


this, it looks fair at a diſtance, but when narrowly 
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ſearched into, it loſes its beauty, and dwindles into 
nothing. And would its votaries examine it pro- 


perly, they could not fail to be convinced, that it 
is as deſtitute of a ſcriptural foundation, as any er- 
roneous ſyſtem of principles now in the world. Its 


only ſafety, conſiſts in its being inplicith believed, 
by its blinded votaries. But this is only mangling ; j 
let the reader make the propoſed alteration, and he 
will find the Relief principles deſcribed in a very 


maſterly manner, in the paſſage referred unto. I 
Have ſometimes heard it argued, that men could 
deſcribe and reprove to far better purpoſe, the ſins 


they had been guilty of themſelves. The application 


1s eaſy; only repentance was perhaps ſuppoſed; of 


which there 1 is yay little appearance in the preſent 
caſe. 


If my performance ſhall be the mean of giving 


: any a more diſtin& view of the doctrines of free grace, 


of convincing ſome and eſtabliſhing others in tha 


preſent truth, and enabling them to diſtinguiſh be- 


tween Chriſtian liberty and unſcriptural looſneſs, be- 
tween anarchy and order in the houſe of God, and 
in this manner be of any ſervice for promoting the 
intereſts of real godlineſs, I ſhall think my labour 
well beſtowed ; if it ſhould be loſt labour, I have 995 5 
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From which Words the Roving Topics are handled, viz. 


L The lawfulneſs of public . or nene ken, under the goſpel. 
Try Aiſpenſa tion, evinced,  _ page 10 
T8 II. The obligation of pubic Voſs or - covenants, on 22 pointed 
| | | out, FT 

Ul. Tf this. is a duty which Gat, in his adorable nbi, 26, 

.us to praiſe, in our preſent circumſtances, confidered, 25g 
IV. That the breach of covenant with Cod, tra very ere 
An, illuſtrated, © . | 33 
V. Some practical 22 on » the whole, - 48 # 
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ll! ANIMADVERSIONS. on Relief Publications 


re Horchlson, We 5 47 
Sac r. I. Containing Animadoerſi ns on My, ncih argument; =; 
gagainſt covenanting, in his Diſſertation, cc. 49 
Sect. II. Containin animadverſi ons on the Compendious View of 


| 

it 

4 | | _ the religious ſyſtem, maintained by the Synod of Relief, 94 

| | BSrexcr. III. Containing eee on, on een other Relief pu- | 
if} blications, | | 112 
7118 SECT. IV. Containing ieee ſong on * points in which ihe 
Wit Synod of Relief differ from the eftabliſhment, © i 
| Sect. V. Containing animadverſions on the difference betwixt the \ 
18 Seceſſion and the Relief, concerning toleration, 140 1 


| Szer: VI. Containing animadverſions on the difference between the © 
Seceſſion and the Relief, concerning occaſional hearing, 1 " - 
Sect. VII. Containing animadverſi ſong on the Relief terms of com- 


| | Mmunion, | | - - 157 i 8 
6 $ SecrT, VIII. Containing remarks on Mr. Hutchiſon) s animadoerfions, x 
f | N upon the Re- exhibition M our Teſtimony, 197 
'Y Szcr. IX. Containing reaſons, why aue do not extend our commu- * 
N nion to all theſe among other denominations, whom wwe judge _ 
ö | ; in charity, are acquainted with real godlinaſt, 2424 vt 
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a Devr. xxix. 24, 26. 
Eben all the nations ſhall ſay, Wherefore hath the Lord 


done thus unto this land? What meaneth the heat of 
this great anger? Then men ſhall ' ſay, Becauſe they 
have forſaken the covenant of the Lord God of their 
fathers, which he made with them when he brought” | 
them forth out of the land of Egypt. OS 


N the preceding context, we have the Jewiſh bei 5 
at the head of the choſen tribes, the captains, elders, 
and officers, with all the men of Iſrael, their wives and 

little ones, entering into a ſolemn covenant, to ſerve the Lord 
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| God of their fathers: and, as the mouth of Jehovah unto that 


people, he ſets before them, in a very alarming point of view, 
what would undoubtedly be the conſequence of dealing perfidi- - 
: ouſly in the covenant of their God; that the anger of he 
| Lord would ſmoke againſt that man, or againſt the whole na- 
tion, ſhould they involve themſelves in the aggravated iniquity, 
; of violating the covenant of the Lord: That he would pour | 
out his wrathful indignation on them, in ſuch- a dreadful. man- 

ner, that even the heathen, nations around them ſhould ſay, 

as in the words of our text, What meaneth the heat of this great 

anger? And that men ſhould anſwer, Becauſe they had * | 
| SAKEN the covenant of the Lord God of their fathers, &c. A 
very expreſs declaration; That breach of covenant with God; 1 
a very heinous ſin, which he will not ſuffer to paſs unpuniſbed. 


In diſcour ſing forther from theſe words, I ſhal) — 
ſms divine alliſtance, 


B 


. 


1. To evince the lawrulukss of public wow, or covenants, 
under the goſpel diſpenſation. il 

II. The. onriS Arion of ſuch vows or covenants on pe- 
A ; 

III. Conſider, if this ! is a DUTY, W which God in bis adorable 
providence, calls us to * in our preſent circum- 
BY - 

IV. Endeavour to wew⸗ that BREACH bi covenant with os 
muſt be a very aggravated ſin. 

After which, I ſhall conclude the whole, with ſome practical 
improvement. 


I zm in no beſitation concerning the ſoicbleneſ of the ſub- 
ject to the occaſion, wken an holy and righteous God is evi- 
dently pleading a controverly with us; and when there is reaſon 


to fear, that our perfidy in the covenant of the God of our 


fathers, is not the leaſt aggravated of our offences. There is 


ſome ground however to ſuſpe&, that we may not ſpeak, and 


hear, in a manner ſuitable unto the exerciſe of humiliation, in 
which we profeſs to be engaged; that we will be too apt to 


| conſider it as a matter of mere curioſity, or ſpeculation. I 
hall therefore ſtudy brevity, that I may inſiſt on a different 


ſubject, in the after part of the day. I proceed then, 


1. To evince the Lawrurnsss of public vows, or covenants, 


under the New-Teftament diſpenſation. On this it ſhall ſuffice 


to ſhew, that public vows, or covenants, are moral duties ; a 


branch of that obedience which God requires of us, in his mo- 


ral law. The proof of this, I apprehend, will be a ſatis. oF 


factory deciſion of this controverſy : for, if covenanting is a 


moral duty, the obligation to it muſt be perpetual. The moral 
law of God, which is a tranſcript of hisown glorious perfections, 
does not vary with the fvCtuating taſte of the times; but is 
like himſelf immutable, and its obligation perpetual. Indepen- 


dents have frequently aſſerted, that all the public covenanting 


_. which we read of in ſcripture, was entirely ceremonial, and pecn- 


liar to that diſpenſation; 3 that it evaniſhed, like other ſhadows 
when the ſubſlanee appeared; and that we have no concern 


With it, under the goſpel-diſpenſation. There are likewiſe ſome 
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„ 
who profeſs to be preſbyterians, who have commenced their 
ſcholars, tread in their footſteps, and outrun their teachers, by 
aſſerting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that our covenants, in theſe 
lands, are the very worſt branch of Popery. But, if it can be 
made evident, that covenanting is a moral duty, ſuch aſſertions 
will have no great weight, except with theſe who are ſtrongly 
inclined to believe every thing is true, which * fondly wiſh 


to be ſo. 


It will therefore be neceſſary, to turn our thoughts, for a 
little, to the Jewiſh diſpenſation, and the regulations which 
were delivered by Jehovah unto that people, to be obſerved. 
by them. And here a ceremonial, a Judicial, and moral law, 
at once preſent themſelves to our view.—A ceremonial law, 
conſiſting. of various rites, waſhings, and bloody ſacrifices ; 
which conſtituted a conſiderable part of their religious ſervices, 


during that diſpenſation.— A judicial law, conſiſting of a va- 


riety of ſtatutes, and directions, for regulating their civil affairs 
29 a nation.— A moral law, comprehending all the duties we 
owe unto God, to ourſelves, and to one another, as men, and 
as Chriſtians, of perpetual, inviolable obligation. Our pre- 


- ſent enquiry then is, in which of theſe laws was their public 


covenanting included? Or, to which of theſe laws was it a 


branch of obedience? If it was included in, or a branch of 


obedience unto the moral law, its obligation muſt be perpetual, 
when God in his providence calls for ſuch a duty. I ſhall 
notice, 

Firſt, That vows and oaths are a moral 4 a part of 
God's worſhip, inſtituted by himſelf, founded on the firlt com- 
mandment of the moral law; and on the third command, as ex: 
preſſive of the reverent manner in which they ought to be per- 
formed. Whatever may be urged againſt public vows or 
covenants, it will not be denied, that an oath, or the act of 
fwearing, abſtract from any thing ſinful in the matter, or man- 
ner of it, is a moral duty; at leaſt by theſe who maintain, 
that every thing poſitive under the Old Teſtament, is abrogated 
under the New. Neceſlary oaths: were both enjoined and 
practiſed under the Old Teſtament, and are not abrogated un- 
der the New Teſtament ; and therefore, agreeable to their own. . 
reaſoning, oaths are not a poſitive, but a moral duty. 
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Secondly, If theſe covenants among the Jews were cerenioidal, 


; they behoved to typiſy ſomething or other concerning Chriſt 


to come in the fleſh, and ſalvation by him. It was the prin- 
cipal, and chief deſign of the whole body of theſe ceremonies, 
in this manner to exhibit to the Old-Teſtament church, the 
coming of the bleſſed Suiron, and falvation through his all. 
perfect obedience and ſacrifice. This, I apprehend, may be 
taken for granted, until ſome other deſign of them, worthy of 
God, and revealed in his word, is made evident. The apoſtle 
once and again, in his epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſtiles. them a 
figure for the time preſent, a ſhadow of good things to come; 


and Chriſt offering up himſelf a ſacrifice, as the ſubſtance of 
what was thus prefigured. It was the great deſign of them, 


that, (the bleſſing, accompanying them, as an ordinarice of hes. 
helpful unto the faith of the Old-Teſtament 
ſaints, in looking forward unto the coming of the promiſed 
Mzs814an, as the great ordinance of heaven to fave guilty men. 
In every ceremony, there was an external ſign, and ſome Pi- 


ritual bleſſing thereby ſignified. Bloody ſacrifices were a ſign; 


the blood of Chriſt, as the great atonement, was the ſpiritual 
| bleſſing thereby ſhadowed forth. Divers waſhings were a ſign; 


the blood and Spirit of Chriſt to begin, and promote moral 


-purity, or real goſpel holineſs, was the ſpiritual bleſſing prefi- 


gured. It is the ſaying of the apoſtle, 7o Hin gave all the 


prophets witneſi : ſo may it be ſaid, that it was the deſign of 
all theſe ceremonies, to lead the faith of the Old-Teſtament 


worſhippers unto Hin, as Bs Lord their righteouſneſs and 


ſtrength, 
Now, if theſe covenants were ceremonial, what did they 


 typify concerning Chriſt to come in the fleſh, and ſalvation 


through him? What was the external ſign, and what the ſpi- 
ritual bleſſing prefigured? Why, public vows, or covenants, 
are ſpiritual acts of religious worſhip ; there is no external ſi ign, 
and without this, there can be no ceremony. It is very evi- 
dent the Jewiſh covenants were a public engagement, to obſerve 
every ordinance which God either had already, or ſhould after- 


ward inſtitute; ond to practiſe every duty enjoined by bim. 


But what this could poſſibly be typical of, I cannot tell. And 
as this is the uſaal declamation of adverſaries to our covenants, 
an antzquated ceremany, a beggarly element, a carnal ordinance; 
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I ſhall only deſire you to conſider deliberately, if you ean 
really ſay, what they were typical of, or prefigured ; and if 
you cannot, I expe you will not be too 0. in Oy 
unſupported aſſertions.  ' © " 

Thirdly, If theſe vows, or covenants, were | Juitedal, chey 
behoved to regulate ſome branch or other of the adminiſtration 
of civil affairs among the Jews, as this was the profeſſed de» 


ſign of the judicial law. But what branch of civil affairs, among 
the Jews, was regulated by theſe covenants? None, that I 
 knowof. The Jews were certainly to conduct the adminiſtrati. 
on of their civil affairs, as a nation, by the judicial ſtatutes deli. 


vered to them expreſly for this end, by Moſes the man of God. 


Their covenants were a public engagement to obey the whole 


of God's revealed will. Now, it is very obvious to me, at 


leaſt, that the ſtatutes and directions given them by Moſes, for 


regulating their civil matters, and for a public engagement to o- 
bey the whole of Jehovah's revealed will, behoved, in the very 


nature of things, to be quite diſtin from one another. Our 
godly anceſtors have ſometimes been blamed, for ſubſtirocing 
their covenants in the place of their Bibles; a charge which I 
have never yet ſeen ſupported, except by bare affection, and 
our covenants are nothing the worſe in themſelves, although they 


had been abuſed : but if the Jews did manage any branch of 


civil matters by their covenants, they did undoubtedly ſubſtitute 


them, in the place of the ſtatutes which God had given them 


by Moſes, for that purpoſe. And if their covenants were not 
_ deſigned for managing civil matters, of which there is not the 
remotieſt evidence, they could not be judicial. 


I may likewiſe notice, that, although I mean not to be po- 


ſitive, it appears to me very probable, that the whole of the 


judicial law may be conſidered as included, either in the cere- 
monial, or moral law: and that theſe particulars of the judicial, 


which cannot very well be conſidered as included in the moral 


law, were partly ceremonial, as well as judicial. That a man 


ſhould marry his brother's widow, was in part judicial, as it 


ſerved, in ſome particulars, to regulate ſucceſſion to the inhe - 
ritance of their fathers; and cannot well be conſidered as in- 
cluded in the moral law : but it was likewiſe in part ceremonial, 
and typical of our great Kinsman Repetmes, marrying our wi- 


' dowed nature, and redeeming the mortgaged inheritance. . The 


( hk # 


. like may be faid of other. particulars. In this view, iſ their 
covenants were not ceremonial, they behoved to be moral. 
But preſerving the common diſtindtion, if they were neither 


ceremonial, not judicial, the conſequence is plain, that they 


were included in the moral law, of perpetual obligation. 


... Fourthly, If their covenanting was an act of obedience to the 


ceremonial, or judicial law, we might expect to find ceremo- 


nial r#tes, or judicial ſtatutes, the principal, or rather the only 
duties, to which they engaged. But inſtead of this, we find 


the moral law, the firſt as well as the ſecond table of it, the 


very ſubſtance of the duties to which they engaged. This 


could not be an act of obedience to the ceremonial law, for it 
did not enjoin moral duties, but various rites, reſpecting the 


external part of divine worſhip, under that diſpenſation ; in 
this manner ſhadowing forth ſpiritual bleſſings to ſtrengthen 
for the diſcharge of moral duties: but the moral duties are 
preſcribed by the moral law, The judicial law might be ſaid 
to require duties reducible-to the moral law, though only the 
ſecond table of it; but we find the whole moral law, and par- 
ticularly the firſt table of it, the very ſubſtance of the duties 
to which they engaged. This you may ſee very evident, 
2 Chron. xv. 12. And they entered into a covenant to ſeek the 
Lord God of. their fathers, with all their heart, and with all 


their ſoul, One would think, that prejudice itſelf could 
fcarcely make a man believe, that this was an engagement only 


to ceremonial duties. It is evidently the very /um of the firſt 
table of the moral law, to ſeek the Lord with all the heart, and 


with all the foul. Had their covenants been ceremonial, or 
judicial, we might have expected to find correſponding duties 


in the front of their engagements; but we ſee it is other. 
wiſe. 


It may be ſaid however, that if their covenanting was an 


| at of obedience to the moral law of God, why were ceremo- 
nial, or judicial duties included in their engagements at all ? 


And if their covenants, including moral duties, muſt be a proof 
that they were moral, why ſhould not their including ceremo- 
nial rites, and judicial ſtatutes, be a proof that they were cere- 


monial, or judicial? I anſwer, the argument is not concluſive. + 
The ceremonial, and judicial laws, enjoined oxLyY ceremonial 
and judicial duties. It is otherwiſe with the moral law: For, 
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although moral duties, may juſtly be conſidered as the ſubſtance 
of its requirements, the very firſt command, however, includes 
an obligation to believe whatever God reveals, and to praQtiſe 
whatever he requires. It will not, I apprehend, be denied, 
that the moral law binds to believe and ptactiſe whatever God 
reveals, or requires; and accotdingly bound theſe Iſraelites to 
all their ceremonial rites, and judicial ſtatutes, although moral 
duties were the ſubſtance of its requirements. This being the 
caſe, if their covenanting was an act of obedience to the moral 
law, we may then expect to find moral duties the ſubſtance of 
their engagements: but as the ceremonial and judicial Jaws 
were a branch of the will of God, revealed to his church under 
that diſpenſation, we may expect to find theſe annexed, ſince 


the moral law binds to whatever God 'reveals. In this very 
point of view we find it repreſented, . Deut. iv. 13. And he 


declared unto you his covenant, which he commanded you to per- 
form, even TAE Tex CommannmenTs, and he wrote them upon 
two tables of ſtone. Here you ſee evidently the moral law is 


placed in the front, and ſtiled the covexant 1T$ELF, being the 
very ſubſtance of the duties to which they engaged. In like 


manner, we find ceremonial, and judicial duties annexed,' as 


an appendage, ſo to ſpeak, ſuited unto that diſpenſation. Ac- 
cordingly, the Man of God adds in the following verſes, And 
the Lord commanded me, at that time, to teach you ſtatutes 


and judgments, that ye might do them in the land whither ye 


go over to poſſeſs it, Here the ceremonial rites, and judicial 


Natures are annexed, during their poſſeſſion of the promiſed 


land, which they were now to enter upon. We have likewiſe 


the ten commandments ſtiled, The words of the covenant ; and 


again and again, The tables of the covenant. Had their cove- 
nanting been an act of obedience to the ceremonial or judicial 


law, it is very natural to think, that theſe would have been 
ſtiled the tables of the covenant; and the duties which they 


. enjoined, placed firſt in order, as the ſabſtance of the covenant- 


engagements. But we ſee the very reverſe is the caſe; an evi- 
dence that their covenanting was a branch of obedience to the 
moral law. 

I may add, that even ranüng that their covenant. engage. 
ments, including ceremonial and judicial duties, is a proof that 
they were ceremonial, or judicial, which I ſee no neceſſity to 


( 16 ) 
- gront, f ſince the moral law binds to- whatever God reveals; but 
admitting it, their covenant-engagements, including moral du - 
ties, muſt be a proof that they were moral, and the native 
conſequence is, that they were partly ceremonial, or judicial, 


and partly moral: and that as far as the duty was moral, its 
obligation muſt be perpetual ; for the ceremony evaniſhing, or 
the obligation of the judicial ſtatute ceaſing, could never diſan- 


nul the moral duty, Almoſt every branch of divine worſhip, 
founded upon the moral law, had ſome ceremony or other an- 
nexed during that diſpenſation ; but the moral duty continues, 


when the ſhadow is fled. Prayer is as much a moral duty as 


ever, although the ceremony of praying with the face toward 
Jeruſalem, and the windows perhaps opened, is long ſince e- 
vaniſhed, This is all tie conſequence of granting the argument, 
that their engagements, including ceremonial rites, is a proof 
that their covenanting was ceremonial :. their engagements in- 
cluding moral duties firſt and principally, muſt be an equal, or 
ſtronger proof chat their covenanting was moral; and the ce- 
remony abrogated, could neyer difannul the moral duty, | 
Fifthly, If their covenanting was either ceremonial, or judi- 


Gial, we might expect to find it introduced in the ſame manner, 
with other ceremonial 1ites, or judicial ſtatutes. Theſe are 
generally uſhered in after this manner, The Lord ſhake unto 
Meſes, ſaying, | Speak unto the children of Iſrael, and fay unto 


them: in this manner delivering ſome new rite, or ſtatute, to 
be obſerved. But their public coyenanting is introduced with- 


out any ſuch formality, being a duty included in, or founded | 


upon the moral law of God. This you may fee, Exod, xix. 5. 
where we have public covenanting firſt mentioned, and not 


the leaſt appearance of any new rite, or ſtatute being enjoined z 
J. ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant. In the 
deginning of the chapter, where 1 have choſen my text, it is 
ſaid indeed, The/e are the words of the covenant which the. 
Lord commanded Moſes to make with the children of Iſrael, in 


the land of Moab. But it is evident, this is not ſaid of the 
duty of covenanting ilſel f: as introducing ſome new rite or 
ſtatute; for the duty was performed at mount Sinai, a number 
of years before. This only includes in it, that the Lord en- 
joined them to perform this duty a ſecond time; before they 


entered on | Canaan' s bloody wars: and chat he delivered to, 
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Moſes, the expreſs form 1 the covenant. No where, that 1 
know of, do we find public covenanting enjoined, or intro- 
duced as the ceremonial "> and judicial ſtatutes were Woe. 
rally introduced. | 

Thus I have laid before you, as ſhortly 2 as T can, a few 
evidences that public vowing, or covenanting, is a moral duty. 
The Jewiſh covenants were not ceremonial ; for they did not 
typify any thing concerning Chriſt to come in the fleſh, and 
ſalvation by him. They were not judicial; for no branch of 
civil affairs was regulated by them. Moral duties were the 


ſubſtance of their engagements; and theſe were not enjoined 


by the ceremonial, or judicial, but by the moral law. Nor 
was their covenanting introduced at firſt, in the uſual manner 


in which ceremonial rites, and judicial ſtatutes were delivered 


to them, From all which it appears, that their covenanting 
was a moral duty of perpetual obligation. 

It would have been very eaſy to enlarge on each of theſe 
particulars ; but I have frequently thought, that diffuſe illuſtra- 
tions are calculated rather to embarraſs, and make ordinary 


+ hearers loſe ſight of the argument itſelf. A variety of other 


arguments have deen uſed, * and I have not omitted them from 
any apprehenſion of their being inconcluſive ; but it is affirmed, 
by adverſaries to covenanting, that it is the hinge of the con- 


troverſy, Is covenanting a moral duty, or not? IT have there- 


fore confined myſelf to this in particular . I ſhall now pro - 
ceed, 


II. To conſider the Ost1G6aT10N of public vows, or cove- 
nants, on poſterity. And if the morality of public vows, or 


_ covenants, has been controverted ; their obligation on poſterity 
has been even more ſtreuuouſly oppoſed. As I muſt ſtudy 


See a Review of a paper lately written againſt the being, and biading 
obligation of our ſacred national covenants, eſpecially the ſolemn league aud 
covenant of the three kingdoms, —As alfo, ſeveral publications by our bre- 


_ thren; particularly, Mr. Brown's letter on the perpetual obligation of the 


Scotch covenants. 

+ Some who heard the ſermons delivered, will perhaps remember, that on 
this head I propounded and anſwered a number of objections. I had no 
view, at that time, either to publiſh, or to anſwer Mr. H——n's numerous 


charges. And as all the objections natively occur afterward, to avoid repe- 


tition, they are here omitted. In the after examination of Mr. H——0's5 


charges, the reader will find all that was delivered flom the pulpit, in iis 


proper here 
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brevity, I (ball not ſpend time in conſidering the obligation of 
vows, or oaths, on the perſons themſeives who vow, or ſwear, 
which ſome have denied. It appears to me, to be rather a 
wrangle about the propriety of the term obligation, than any 


real difference in ſentiment: However this be, it ſatisfies ſome, 


that the ſcripture is expreſs, that a man binds his ſoul with a. 


vow, I may likewiſe notice, that if there is any thing immo- 
ral, or erroneous, in public vows, or covenants; if there is 
any thing contrary unto the word of God, it is not contended 
that this is, or can be binding upon poſterity : For, whatever 
be the obligation of vows, or covenants, it is ſurely hard to 
think, that any thing can bind a man to a direct breach of the 
moral law of God; whether of omiſſion, or commiſſion. 


Every obligation certainly muſt give way to the authority of 


God, in the divine law. Ir is then allowed, on all hands, that 
the matter of theſe vous muſt be moral, antecedently binding 
on the conſcience by the law of God; and this being granted, 
I am in no heſitation concerning their obligation on poſterity. 
And I ſhall do little more than mention ſome of the arguments 
by which this has uſually been ſupported, I may likewiſe no- 
tice, that on this branch of diſcourſe, I have no concern with 
theſe who refuſe that covenanting is a moral duty; theſe can 
never. be expected to own its obligation on poſterity : but theſe 
I am now to deal with are ſuch, as will not perhaps refuſe the 


obligation of religious vows, or covenants, on the perſons who 
come under ſuch engagements; but cannot ſee how poſterity 


are concerned with them, And, 
Firſt, It has been urged, that public vows, or covenants, 


_ are binding on poſterity, on account of their being conlidered 
as included, in their covenanting anceſtors. 


that this has been much derided; but I am not yet as certain 
if it deſerves it. One ſcripture ordinarily mentioned in ſupport 
of it is, Hof. xii. 4. where it is ſaid, that the Lord found Jacob 


in Bethel, and there, ſays the prophet, He ſpake with us. 


At Bethel, Jacob entered into a folemn vow, or covenant, that 
the Lord ſhould be his God, and that he would ſerve him, 
would give him the tenth of all, or do every tbiag requiſite 
for the ſupport of his worſhip and ſervice. This, it is alledged, 


the prophet has in his eye; and therefore immediately exhorts 


I know very well, 


On 


{ 
| 
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{ them, to turn unte the Lord as their God, according to the 
q vow, or covenant, which was binding upon them. 


Another ſeripture urged is, Heb. vii. 9, 10. where Levi 


is ſaid to pay tithes in Abraham, becaufe he was yet in his fa- 
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| ther's loins, when Melchiſedec met him. On this, I ſhall juſt 


give you a few ſentences of the judicious Dr. Owen. And I 
may notice, that he does not at all mean to eſtabliſh the obli- 
gation of the vows, or covenants, in queſtion ; it is not to be 
expected: and this is, perhaps, one reaſon why he alledges, 
that the meaning of the text is very difficult. The force, ſays 
he, of this proof, (viz. of Levi's paying tythes' in Abraham), 
ſeems to depend upon a double principle. (1.) That children, 
the whole poſteriry of any one, are in his loins before they are 


| born: And this principle, ſays he, is ſure, in the light of nature, 


and common reaſon. (2.) That what any one doth, that all his 
poſterity are eſteemed to do, in and by him. He owns, this does not 
hold in every caſe; but Abraham entered into a covenant in the 
name of his poſterity, and that ir does hold in ſuch a caſe. I 
have no reaſon to conceal his alledging, that Abraham was, ſo 


- to ſpeak, the founder of a church; and that poſterity have a 


greater connection with ſuch, than with their more immediate 
progenitors: For, if parents entering into a covenant, in- 
cluding their offspring, is binding on their poſterity, in one 
caſe ; why ſhould it not be binding in other caſes alſo, where 
it is lawful, where it is duty thus to covenant — Theſe ſcrip- 
tures, duly conſidered, may perhaps evidence, that this argu- 
ment is not altogether ſo whimſical, as ſome have - 
ſented it. | | 

Secondly, It is likewife arg ued. that theſe public vows, or 
covenants, are binding, when they are entered into by the 
civil rulers, as the repreſentatives of the people. This argu- 


ment is ſupported, by the well-known covenant made by Joſhua 
with the Gibeonites. This covenant, Saul, in his miſguided 
' zeal, ſought to difannul. Perhaps he reaſoned like ſome in 


our day, what concern have I with Joihua's covenant, or oath 


of the princes, now when hundreds of years are elapſed? We 
know, however, that the Lord manifeſted his diſpleaſure in a 
very remarkable manner, for this attempt to violate the cove- 
+ Nant of their fathers. I may here notice. that | mean not at 


4 4 


all to reſt the controverſy on this fingle argument ; and there. 
C2 


ther arguments are numerous. At the ſame time I muſt ſay, 


| ſhould be more binding than theſe which include not only ſe- 


| this liberty to judge for themſelves. I am certain, if this con- 
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fore, although a variety of objections ſhould be muſtered up, 
I conſider the cauſe I maintain as very little affected, ſince o- 


that it appears to me an argument of conſiderable ſtrength, for 
the obligation of public vows, or covenants on poſterity. 

The only objection I have yet ſeen, which indicates an 
meaſure of common ſagacity, is this; that public covenants are 
binding on poſterity in things civil, but not in religious matters; 
and that this was not a religious, but a civil covenant, I am | 
ſtill, however, at a loſs to know how it comes to paſs, that 
covenants, which reſpect to ſecond-table duties only, where Je- 
hovah is, ſo to ſpeak, leſs immediately a party in the covenant, | 


cond, but firſt-table duties alſo, where God is more immedi- 
ately a party; providing always, that the matter of the cove. 
nant is agreeable to his will, revealed in his word. It will, 
perhaps, be faid, that it is every man's privilege, and his duty 
alſo, to judge for himſelf in religious matters; and that the 
obligation of religious covenants on poſterity, deprives them of 


ſequence is juſt, I do not underſtand it. Liberty of judging 
for ourſelves certainly conſiſts, in judging whether this, or that 
is agreeable to the word of God; if it excceds this, it is not 
liberty, but licentiouſneſs. Well, although religious covenants 
are binding on poſterity, they bave certainly all the liberty they 
can wiſh for, to conſider the matter of theſe covenants delibe- 
rately, and to compare them with the unerring word; and to 
conſider, if the word of God maintains the obligation of ſuch 
covenants on poſterity. No man, in his ſenſes, will affirm, 
that poſlerity are blindly and implicitly to conſider covenants as 
binding on them; or to conſider any thing as binding on them, 
which is contrary to God's revealed will. Liberty of judging 
for ourſelves, does not appear to me, to be in the leaſt affected 
by maintaining the obligation of religious covenants ; it ought 
rather to encourage our diligence in judging for ourſelves, ; 

It may likewiſe be objccted, that we can eaſily ſee reaſons, 
why the engagements of anceſtors ſhould be obligatory on po- 
ſterity, in civil matters: That if this were not the caſe, every 
thing would frequently be thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, - 
and the conſequences be exceedingly fatal to ſociety 3 but that 
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o ſuch reaſons can be aſſigned, why the engagements of pro- 
genitors ſhould be obligatory, in religious matters. I know 
very well, that this affords ample matter for declamation to 
ſome, who are, perhaps, as fond of reaſon, as revelation. I 
would only remind ſuch, that this is a matter in which we are 
to be directed by the word of God; and to be received, or re- 
ed, not on account of our ſeeing reaſons of utility fon or 
againſt it; but according as it agrees, or diſagrees with the divine 
rule. And as the word of God repreſents ſuch public vows or 
' covenants, as equally binding in civil and religious matters, 
| as was evidently the caſe in all the Jewiſh covenants ; what- 
| ever | is a proof of their being obligatory in the one, is no con- 
temptible proof of the other alſo. But, as I obſerved already, 
I mean not to reſt the argument wholly, nor principally on 
theſe; and therefore, I add, 

N Thirdly, It has been e that public vows or covenants, 


1 are binding on poſterity, by way of motive and excitement ; 


| as they ſet an example to theſe who come after, if, in God's 
* adorable providence, they are brought into ſimilar circumſtances. 
! It will not, I apprehend, be denied by any who acknowledge 
covenanting to be a moral duty, that the practice of godly 
_ progenitors is binding, by way of example; agreeable to the 
; [ Gring direction, Go thy way forth by the footſteps of the flack. 


As far as their practice was agreeable to the divine rule, it 
| muſt be obligatory in like circumſtances. 


Fourthly, That public vows, or covenants, are binding on 
| poſterity, is evident; becauſe we find a holy and righteous God, 


5 : denouncing awful judgments on after generations, on account 


[ 


of violating the covenant of their fathers. The words of our 
text and context are an evident proof of it. Here we ſee Je- 
| hovah denouncing awful judgments againſt the generations yet 
to come, if they ſhould violate the covenant which he made 
with their fathers, when he brought them out of the land of 
Egypt. If this covenant was not binding on after generations, 
they could not forſake, they could not violate it; nor would 
the Judge of all the earth, who cannot but do right, either 
threaten, or inſſict judgments, for the violation of a covenant 
which was not binding on them. Yea, it is evident, that 
when they ſhould be caſt out of the promiſed land, or conſum- 
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account of the breach of this covenant, which could never be 


the caſe, if it was not binding on them to obſerve it. This 


appears to me, a plain ſcriptural proof of the obligation of ſuch 
covenants on after generations: and as the covenant mention- 
ed in the text included religious, as well as civil duties, it is 
an evidence, that covenants reſpecting either of theſe are equally 
binding on poſterity, and abundantly ſtrengthens a former ar- 
gument. „ 
Fiſthly, Public vows, or covenants, are binding on poſterity, 


| becauſe the word of God expreſsly declares it. It is a matter 
of far leſs importance to me, at leaſt, what is the particular 


mode or manner in which they are binding, if the word of 


God aſſures me they are ſo; this ought to ſatisfy conſcience. 
For proof of this, you may conſult the thirty-fifth of Jeremiah's 


prophecy. There you may ſee the prophet, agreeable to the 
divine mandate, calls the houſe of the Rechabites to drink wine. 
They anſwer him very peremptorily, that they would drink no 
wine; for Jonadab their father charged them to drink none, and 
to have neither houſes nor vineyards. The reaſon of this un- 
common charge is thought, by ſeveral interpreters, io be the 
following. The Rechabites were ſtrangers in Iſrael, the off- 


| ſpring of Jethro, father-in-law to Moſes : and though they did 


not fully conform to the Jewiſh religion, in all its various ce- 
remonies, they were firmly attached unto, and deſired to wor- 
ſhip the God of Iſrael, and live among his people. And that 
Jonadab gave them the charge, leſt it they ſhould have houſes, 
fields, and vineyards, drink wine, and make a figure in the 
world, it might procure them envy, and provoke the Iſraelites 
to expel them from their coaſts. Now, it is generally allow- 


ed, that it was long after the days of Jonadab, when the pro- 


phet deſired them to drink wine; as we ſee in the third verſe: 
he mentions ſeveral generations, but no mention of Jonzdab, 
who was probably more antient. A commentator of eſtabliſh- 


ed character, thinks it very probable, that it was the ſame Jo- 


nadab, wiom Jehu took up into his chariot about three hundred 


years before this; and that he was a chief man among the 8 
chabites. And you may ſee they conſider this charge as ſtill 


binding upon them; and the God of heaven approves of it, and 
promiles, that Jonadab ſhould not want a man to ſtand before 
him. Accordingly, ſome hiſtorians tell us, that the Rechabites 
were known many years after Chriſt, profeſling Chriſtianity, 
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It will perhaps be ſaid, that there was neither vow nor oath 
in this caſe. | 1 anſwer, there might, although it is not ex- 
preſly mentioned. But if 'the mere charge of parents is bind- 
ing on their offspring many years after, the Lord himſelf ap- 
proving of it; I apprehend every one may ſee the obligation 
much more evident, in caſe of a: ſolemn vow including poſterity ; 
if the matter is agreeable to the word of God. g 

That the word of God declares, that public vows, or cove- 
nants, are bincing on poſterity, is evident alſo in the verſes 
preceding our text. In the 11th verſe, they are ſaid to ſtand 
before God, with their little ones, to enter into covenant with 


him. Their little ones could not enter into covenant for 


themſelves; and therefore, behoved to be conſidered as inelud- 
ed in their parent's covenant, which was binding on them. I. 
inſiſt not on the covenant being ſaid to be made with him that 
zs not here with us this day, ver. 18. Becauſe, although it is 
very probable that poſterity are intended, it will bear a diffe- 


1 rent ſenſe, and has another meaning affixed, by ſeveral com- 
mentators. But in the Jaſt verſe of the chapter, the man of 


God declares, that it was binding on them, and their children 
for ever, to do all the words of this law, or covenant. Theſe 


appear to me, expreſs ſcripture declarations, that public vows, - 
or covenants, are binding on poſterity. I ſhall only add, 


Sixthly, That public vows, or covenants, of anceſtors, if 
agreeable to the word of God, are binding on poſterity ; be- 
cauſe in the very nature of church-fellowſhip, poſterity volun- 


larily and practically, put themſelves under theſe engagements. - 
Our forefathers covenanted ſome two or three generations ago; 


and when the ſucceeding generation demanded admiſſion to ſeal- 


ing ordinances, they practically, or rather expliciily declared, 


2 that they deſired to be in the ſame ſituation, under the ſame 
> obligations, as theſe with whom they joined in full communion; 


When the next generation demanded admiſſion, they, in like 


manner, practically came under the ſame obligations with theſe 

to whom they joined themſelves in ſealing ordinances: and this 

brings it very near our own times. Why, our forefathers com- 

2 piled a confeſſion, and covenanted ; and when the next gene- 

ration were admitted to ſealing ordinances, they practically 

declared their adherence 10 their covenant: -engagements, as well 
yas to their confeſſion. 
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Whatever you may think of it, I apprehend, if you confilet 
it deliberately you will find; that when a man is admitted a 


member of any ſociety whatever, he voluntarily comes under 


the ſame obligations with the fociety of which he is conſtitute 


a member. And that every religious ſociety, when members 


are admitted by them, conſider them as coming under the fame 


obligations with themſelves; and theſe who are admitted, prac- 


tically fay they do. Nothing can well be more evident than 
this, that when either the eſtablithed church, or different de- 
nominations of diſſenters admit their members, they conſider | 
them as coming under the fame obligations and regulations with 


themſelves; and thoſe who are admitted, practically declare the _ | 


ſame before God and man. When you were erected into a 


diſſenting congregation in this corner, you had your principles 


which you efpouſed ; and when new members are admitted, 


do you not confider them as eſpouſing theſe principles juſt as L 
much as yourſelves; yea, does not every one view them as 
ſo doing? And the caſe is the fame with a church in of * 


neral. 3 

It were very whe to iltuftrate this by civil ſocieties, or cor | 
porations. There are many of theſe in cities, as antient per- 
haps as oup covenants. They had their original regulations 


which, they bound themſelves to obſerve at their firſt erection; 7 
and to this day, when a man is admitted a member of one of 
theſe focieties, he practically, yea, explicitly ſubjects himſelf 


to theſe original regulations, juſt as much as the perſons who 


framed them. It is readily granted, that civil ſocieties may 
alter, or new-model their regulations as they fee cauſe ; al- 
_ though I remember the judicious Dr. Owen, when ſpeaking of 


Levi paying tythes in Abraham, alledges, that if the original 


regulations, even. of a civil ſociety are good, and agreeable to 


nature's light, poſterity have no right to alter them. But 
granting that civil ſocieties both may, and frequently do alter 
their regulations; and that religious ſocieties, if their obligati- 4 
ons, which they have profeſſedly come under, contain in them 
the very worſt branch of Popery, they not only may, but un 


doubtedly ought to rectify them: at the ſame time, if the re- 4 5 
gulations, and obligations which religious ſocieties have come 


under, are agreeable to, and founded upon the word of God; 4 


if poſterity alter, or reject them, they mult be accountable un. | 


4 
to Jehovah, for changing his laws and ordinances, which they 
certainly are, if agreeable unto, and founded upon his word. 
And if they are not altered, or rejected, it is very evident, 
that when one generation after another deſire admiſſion to ſeal- 
ing ordinances, they voluntarily, and practically, put them- 
| ſelves under theſe obligations; juſt as perſons who join them - 
ſelves to a civil ſociety, come under the regulations of that ſo- 
ciety. Nor does length of time alter the matter; unleſs it 
ſhould alter the ſtatutes of the God of heaven. It will perhaps 
be aid, that this is a modelling of religious, by the rules of 
civil ſocieties. I anſwer, it is only an illuſtration, which the 
ſcripture abundantly warrants, 

Thus I have laid before you, a few of the arguments for 
the obligation of religious covenants on poſterity. Binding, 
becauſe poſterity are conſidered as included in their anceſtors, 
as Levi in Abraham ;—binding when they are entered into by 
the civil rulers, as the repreſentatives of the people, as in 
Joſhua's covenant ;—and particularly, binding by way of ex- 
ample, when in matter and manner they are agreeable to the 
word of Gol ;—binding, becauſe the judge of all the earth, 
who cannot but do right, denounces awful judgmeats for the 
violation of them ;—binding, becauſe the word declares ex. 
preſly they are ſo;—and becauſe. common ſenſe and reaſon 
dictate, that when we join ourſelves unto any ſociety, civil or 
religious, we voluntarily come under all the fame obligations 
which they are under; and if they are founded on the word 


of God, we have no right to Bs. or reject them. 1 now 
proceed, | | 


* 


III. To conſider, if this is a vvry, which God, in tis do- 
rable providence, calls us to practiſe, in our PRESENT circums. 
ſtances. I mean not to enlarge on this, as T have a very dif- 
ferent opinion of our brethren's principles, who differ from us 
on this point; and the principles of theſe who deny covenanting 
alcogether. Beſide, 1 have ſeveral times already laid my ſen- 
timents, on this particular, before you; as it is the duty of 

Chriſtians, and eſpecially in a ſhattered and divided day, to be 
ready to give a reaſon to every one that aſketh it. But, as it 
is frequently 1d, ſince ye acknowledge Sovenanging to, be A 
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3 
moral duly ; ſince you maintain the g's, ogg of our cove- 
nents; why do ye not practiſe covenanting ? * The following 
obſervations may not be unneceſſary, 
1/2, Although covenanting is a moral duty of perpetual 


obligation, it is not a duty which we are called to perform at 


all times, but when God, in his adorable providence, brings 
his church into particular circumſtances. In other words, it is 
generally allowed, that it is not a sTaTED, but an occasianal 
duty. If you aſk what I mean by a ſtated, and an occaſional 


duty? I anſwer, a /tated duty is one, for the performance | 


of which, the Lord has fixed particular ſtated times in his word. 


Family-worthip i is a (tated duty; the word of God enjoins us 


to pei form it every morning and evening, Pſal. xcii. 2. To 


hew forth thy loving-hindneſs in the morning, and thy faithful. : 


neſs xvery night, Public-worſhip is a ſtated duty; God has 
fer apart one day in ſeven for the performance of it. I need 
not multiply inſtances, on a particular ſo very evident. An 


eccaſi onal duty is one, for the performance of which, there is 


no particular ſlated time fixed in the word; but the ſeaſons of 


it to be determined, by the ſituation of the Wh and occur- 


rences of providence, compared with the example of the godly, 
recorded in the word, for our direction. Such is an occaſion- 


al duty, with reſpect to the church in general. Public faſting 


and. thenkigiving, are Occaſional duties: there is no particular 
time fixed in the word, for the performance of theſe duties; 


but we are to be directed by the ſituation of the church, and 


the diſpenſations of providence towards her. With reſpect to 
individuals, charity, or ſupporting the indigent, is an occaſion- 
al duty. It is true, we are required to give, for this purpoſe, 
on the firſt day of the week; and i in this branch of it, may be 
conſidered as a flated duty. But it will readily be granted, 


that we ought to communicate to the neceſſities of the poor, 
on other occaſions alſo. But for this there is no particular time 
fixed in the word: we are to be directed by providence 1285 


ſpering, and objects of charity preſented to us. 


I will, perhaps, be ſaid, that it muſt be an occaſ) onal duty | 


of a very extraordinary nature, which we are never called to 


perform all our life-time. I anſwer, that this may ſometimes 


be the caſe, appears to me undeniable. Numbers may till 
ſtand in need of the liberality of others, and never have a call 


tw) 


in providence, to. perform alms deeds all their life. time. Per- 

haps it will be ſaid, that although this may be the cafe with 
individuals, it cannot be the caſe with any church, or people 
in general: I apprehend it certainly may. It is ſurely an un- 
queſtionable moral duty, to defend ourſelves from the invaſions 
and inroads of our public enemies, when God in his providence 
.affords us a probability of ſucceſs. It is evidently included in 
the ſixth command of the moral law, which enjoins us to uſe 
all lawful endeavours, to preſerve our own life, and the life 
of others. This is no extraordinary moral duty ; and yet 
there may be ſtates and nations, who, for ages or generations, 
have no public enemies attacking them, (it were, perhaps, no 
great difficulty to give inſtances) and ſo have never a call in pro- 
vidence to perform this unqueſtionable moral duty., And it 
- would ſeem that our worthy anceſtors, conſidered a call to co- 
venanting, as having ſome connection with attacks made on 
their civil and religious privileges allo. 

If we turn our attention unto the Old-Teſtament aiſpenſa. 
tion, under which it is allowed, on all hands, that covenant- 
ing was an unqueſtionable duty, of whatever ſort it was; ; we 
have no account of their covenanting, from their leaving the 
plains of Moab, until the days of Aſa, upwards of 500 years. 
We have no account of Samuel, Elijah, Eliſha, theſe eminent 
prophets, exhorting the Iſraelites to practiſe it in their day: 
nor can we ſuppoſe them to have been ignorant of it; for we 
find Elijah complaining to his God, that they had forſaken his 
covenant. David, Solomon, Jehoſaphat, Hezekiah, and other 
reforming kings, did not practiſe it; and the Spirit of God 
caſts no reflection upon them, on this account. It is not ob. 
ſcurely hinted, that David's ſin, in the matter of Uriah, and 
numbering the people, were at leaſt his principal public failures, 
Nor can it well be ſuppoſed, that they were ignorant of this being 
a duty binding on them, when God in his adorable providence 
called unto it. - It cannot well be ſuppoſed, that godly Jeho- 


1 ſaphat could be ignorant of it, when it was performed in the 
days of bis father; and as ſome can remember events, which 
happened in the fourth or fifth year of their age, he might 
perhaps remember it bimſelf.— However this be, it cannot be 
thought that ſuch a remarkable tranſaction in his father's: reign, 
would never come to his ears. And when we conſider” the 
D 2 


$8.5 7 
character of this truly amiable Prince, and eminent falat, whoſe 
heart was lifted up in the ways of his God; Bis pious care in 
enjoining his princes, prieſts, and levites, to teach the law of 
the Lord in the cities of Judah ; yea, his going through the 
people himſelf, from Beerſheba 'to mount Ephraim, to bring 
them back to the Lord God of their fathers: we can ſcarcely 
think he would have omitted the duty of covenanting, without 
being convinced, that it was not in providence required of him. 


—— Were theſe things attended unto, we might expect rather | 


Jeſs ſeverity, on account of our ſentiments on this particular &. 


Now. covenanting being an occaſional duty, the word of | 


God containing no expreſs precept concerning the ſeaſons of 
it; we ought certainly to have recourle to ſcripture example 
for our direction. Had we neither ſcripture precept, nor ex- 
ample, with reſpect to the ſeaſon of it, we might have ſome 


ſhacow of reaſon for alledging, that the church was to judge | 


for herſelf, with reſpect to the ſeaſons of it. But when we 
have a variety of ſcripture examples, and the 85890 example 
of the godly, equivalent 10 a precept, to maintain that the 
chorch is to judge for herſelf, without regarding theſe examples, 
* (as ſome would ſeem to alledge) is evidently to deſpiſe the 
means of direction, with which we are favoured. And it is 
true, we may find ſeveral particulars i in our preſent ſituation, 
correſponding to the circumſtances of the godly in their cove- 
nanting periods, in ſcripture. I apprehend, that the condi- 


tion of the church, in ber militant ſtate, is never ſo diſſimilar, 


in different periods, that no particulars can be found correſ- 
ponding. Bot we ought principally to attend unto theſe things 
which. are connected with the diſcharging of this ſolemn duty. 
Ard there are two particulars, which appear to me very inti- 
mately connected with the ſeaſons of it; and which we may 
find in every covenanting period i in ee neither of which 
are to be found among us at this day. I do not mean, that 
theſe two circumſtances by themſelves, | ere ſufficient to copſti- 
able length in Genin our way: but iF we proceed while they 
are wanting, we adventure without r ſcripture example. 1 


Had Mr. — conſidered! theſe yinkobes, 'he might have ſpared 


much of his geriſion, while he was only meddling with ſtrife, which belongs 
not to him. * 
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1. When we look into covenanting periods in ſcripture, 
we ſee that all theſe who were joining in reformation, with any 
meaſure of becoming zeal and activity, chearfolly engaged in 
the ſolemn duty. In the plains of Moab, and in Joſiah's co- 
venant alſo, it is very evident, that the whole body of the people 
joined i in it, without diviſion or diſtraction. In the days of 
Aſs, matters were conſiderably different. Ten tribes had re- 


vohed from the government in David's family, and had deſerted 


the temple worſhip, and were not yet carried captive, as they 
were in the days of Joſiah. Bot, even in this divided and ſhat- 
tered ſituation, both as a church and ſtate ; not only all ſuch 
as evidenced a becoming zeal for reformation in Judah, but out 
of the ten tribes alſo, they acceded in great abundance, and ſo- 


lemnly engaged to ſeek the Lord God of their fathers, 2 Chron. 


xv. 9.: a plain evidence, that all ſuch as were animated by a 


| ſuitable deſire after reformation, and evidenced it by a becoming 


activity in promoting it, were chearfully harmonizing in the 
covenant of their God. 


'You may likewiſe look at the tenth chapter of Nehemiah, 


where you will ſee, that after an account of the principal per- 


ſons who ſealed, we are told, that the reſt of the people, the 


prieſts, the levites, the porters, the ſingers, the nethinims, 


and all theſe who had ſeparated themſelves from the people of 
the lands, unto the law of their God, their wives, their ſons 
and their daughters, every one having knowledge, and under- 


ſtanding ; they clave unto their brethren, &e. Now, what 


does all this mean? In a word, all theſe who were animated 
by an honeſt deſire after, and evidencing it by a becoming ach- 
vity in reformation, in the midſt of grievous defections, and 


many external dangers, chearfully harmonized in the oath of God. 


Theſe are the principal covenanting periods under the Old- 


"Teſtament diſpenſation ; and there is not the remoteſt evidence, 


that in any of them, theſe who evidenced ſuitable zeal and ac- 
tivity in reformation, were ſwallowed up in jarrings and ani- 


moſities among themſelves. It is hoped, however, that both. 
Wx, and our BaETAHREx, who differ from us, evidence ſome 
meaſure of becoming activity in reformation-work ; but we no 


more join together, in any public religious exerciſe. We are 


rent and torn, we are divided in the Lord's anger; and fre- 


quently, one way or other, oppoſing one another. I am no 


„ | 
way aſhamed to declare, that in ſuch a ſhattered ſituation of 
theſe who are equally active in reformation, I'can ſee no pre- 
cedent for covenanting in the word of God. 

2. In all the covenanting periods in ſeripture, there was no 
viſible improbability of accompliſhing any of the ,principal ends 
of the duty. It is certainly agreeable in every duty, when 
there is ſome reaſonable expectation of gaining the principal 


ends of it. No doubt, the glory of God ought to be our chief 


deſign, in every duty; but it is the glory of God, in accom- 
pliſhing ſome particular ends. And in covenanting, the glory 


of God, in encouraging and ſtrenthening one another, to go 


on in reformation-work; by giving all the aſſurance of a ſo- 
lemn vow, or oath, that we will ſtand by one another, what- 
ever danger may await, ſeems to be one principal end of the 


duty: I fay, the glory of God, in encouraging one another 


ro proceed in reformation- work, by giving all reaſonable aſſur- 


ance, that we will cleave to each other, whatever danger ſhould ' 


attend it, ſeems to be one principal end of the duty. In all the 
covenanting periods in ſcripture, there was no viſible hinder- 
ance, in the way of their encouraging one another ; when all 
theſe who evidenced ſuitable activity, were joining hand in hand 
in the ſolemn duty. They * very reaſonably. engen to 
attain ibe deſired end. 


But have not we at preſent, every vi/ible obſtruffion, in the 


way of attzining this defired end of the duty; namely, encou- 
raping one another, to proceed in reformation-work? We 
are divided, and broken in judgment: one party covenant, 
and they claſs what appears to them, at leaſt, to be the diſtin- 
gullbing principles of others, among the catalogue of errors 
which they abjure. Should another party covenant, they be- 


. hoved, in their turn, to claſs the diſtinguiſhing principles of the 


former, among the catalogue of errors which they abjure. Is 


there the leaſt probability; nay, I might ſay paſſchility, of at- 
t ining the principal deſign of the duty, in ſuch a ſituation; I 
mean, encouraging one another to proceed in reformation- work? 
No, verily : it is rather to do all in our power, to bear down 
and cruf one another; and io make covenanting an engine, 
to beat down the very thing it is deſigned to rear up; and to 
make vows, or oaths, claſh againſt one another, like ſwords in 
the heat o battle. | | 


2 
1 


en 
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1 again deſire you then, to conſider the covenanting periods 
in ſcripture, and you may find theſe two particulars in each of 
them : all who were ſuitably aQive in reformation-work har- 
monizing in it, and no viſible obſtruction to their encouraging 
one another. But, at preſent, theſe who are equally active in 
reformation, cannot join together in it; nor can they encou- 
rage, but forſwear one another's principles. And as there is 
no expreſs precept for the ſeaſons of this duty, we ought ro 
conduct ourſelves by ſcripture-example: and you muſt judge 
for yourſelves, if there is any ſcripture precedent, for cove- 
nanting in ſuch a ſhattered ſituation ; different denominations 
abjuring one anothers principles; and if this has the remoteſt 
appearance of promoting the deſign of the duty. I cannot 
think we deſerve much derifion, although numbers of people, 
fearing and forſivearing the very ſame thing, ſhould appear 
to us, in a very ſerious point of view. —lt is for theſe, and 
ſuch like reaſons, that we cannot conſider this as a ſeaſon for 
covenanting: the reaſons which ſome, who differ from us, 
have aſſigned to our hand, I can honeſtly declare, I never ſaw 
the force of them, and conſider them as a mere fiction. 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, if we are never to covenant without 
theſe two particulars, harmony and probability of encouraging 
one another to proceed in N we are never likely to 
find a ſeaſon for this duty. I anſwer, it does not appear to 
me in this light. Before the unhappy rupture, both of theſe 
circumſtances might be found with Seceders: and what has 
been, may yet again be the caſe, in adorable providence. It 
is readily granted, that there were many at that time in the 


2 eſtabliſhed church, and many till, who wiſh well to reforma- 
tlon-work: but while they continue their preſent connection, 
I cannot conſider them as evidencing a becoming activity in re- 


formation, without conſidering Seceders, as running to un- 
warrantable extremes. I muſt therefore conſider Seceders, al- 
though not as the only real friends to reformation, a thought 
which never entered my mind; as theſe, however, who are 
evidencing a becoming zeal and activity in reformation-work. 
At that time they were harmonizing, and no viſible hinderance 


in the way of encouraging one another; ſo that both of theſe 
2 particulars were their attainment at that time. | 


This leads me to anſwer a queſtion frequently put; ace 


/ 
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we conſidered covenanting as a duty called for near forty years 


ago, how have we now come to ſee it in a different light? I 


anſwer ; I cannot tell in what light I might have viewed it at 
that time. Aſa conſidered it is a duty called for in his day . 
his ſon, every way as pious as himſelf, did not conſider it as 
called for in his: had he lived in our day, he ſhould have had 


the ſame puzzeling queſtion frequently caſt in his teeth. And 
it is certainly nothing ſtrange, although the circumſtances of the 


church ſhould be very different, in the ſpace of near forty years. 
But, from what I have already noticed, the anſwer is plain. 


At that time, theſe who exerciſed a becoming zeal and adtivity 
in reformation, were harmonizing; and, in this reſpect, had | 


ſcripture-example ; and every reaſonable expectation of encou- 
raging one another to proceed in reformation ; or, of promot- 
ing a principal deſign of the duty. But it is clear as ſun- ſhine, 
that both of theſe are now evaniſhed; we are ſhattered in pieces, 
and have no ſcripture- example, nor the remoteſt probability of 


promoting the deſign of the duty. The queſtion then admits 


of a very plain anſwer. 
In ſuch a ſhattered ſituation, of theſe who are equally at- 
tached to reformation, it appears to me, both more ſcriptural 


and expedient, to eſpouſe and defend covenanted principles, to 


maintain covenant obligations, and to urge, and enforce cove- 
nant duties ; while we have neither ſcripture precedent for co- 
venanting in our ſhattered condition, nor the remoteſt proba. 
bility of accompliſhing che ends of it. —I readily own, that there 
is ſome danger in being dull, in underſtanding the language of 
providence, leſt we fall behind and loſe fight of the myſterious 
wheels; and ſome danger in running before them allo, leſt 
they ſhould come after and cruſh us: and therefore, we ought 
ſtill to take the word for our guide, in reading the language 
of providence. 

Some of the leſs judicious will perhaps alledge, that [| am 
denying covenanting altogether ; but certainly there is a very 


wide difference between denying an occaſional duty, and re- 


fuſing that we are called to it, in certain circumſtances. No 


doubt, onr brethren are ſatisfied that they have a call in provi- | 3 
dence to this duty; and would trample on their own judgment, A 


did they neglect ii: at the me time, it is certaialy a 


ens 
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ble for us, to give a reaſon for our own views of this matter, 
eſpecially as we are ſometimes much miſrepreſented. 
I ſhall only notice further, that I am not quite ſatisfied con- 
cerning the propriety of twenty or thirty perſons covenanting in 
different congregations, once a year, or once in two or three 
years, for the ſpace of forty years running ; much in the ſame 
Way, as a number are admitted, time after time, to ſealing or- 
dinances : it has a conſiderable appearance of placing covenant- 
ing among ordinary ſtated duties. I am pretty certain there 


Fa 
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1 is no precedent for this in ſcripture. And although I am not 
6] fo well acquainted with the practice of our anceſtors, as ſome 
| others are; I apprehend, they did not carry it on in this man- 
31 When they conſidered the call as renewed, or continued, 


| the ſame perſons who had before covenanted, together with 


T others, again renewed the ſolemn ſervice ; and do not ſeem to 
3 | x : : 1 foo 
have conſidered. it as an ordinance like baptiſm, to be admini- 
s ſtred once to every one, and no more of it, however frequent 


the call in providence. Nor do I mean any reflection on our 
t. Brethren; I could much rather wiſh that our breaches were 


1 3} healed than widened: I only mention what I ſee, together with 
o ſeome other particulars, would be ſome difficulty to me, in the 
e. 3 preſent,mode of covenanting; and which they have no doubt 
>. | conſidered, and are ſatisfied of the propriety of them. | 
= It is very true, I may be miſtaken; my views of the im- 
re bortance of covenanting, of the ſeaſons and manner of it, may 
of be lame, or deficient ; but I am certain it is undeſigned. And 
us it is poſſble that ſome of our Brethren may run into an oppo- 
> ſite extreme; conſidering it as ſo indiſpenſibly requiſite, that 
he Vithout it there can be no reformation. This I freely own, 
ge 2 I do not underſtand.— But I ſhall conclude this branch of my 
ſudbject, with obſerving, that I was rather inclined to omit it; 
1 not on account of heſſtation concerning it, or any aidrefication 


Ty olf difficulty, but in order to avoid altercation with our Bre- 
re. | thren; but found I could not, with any meaſure of decency. 
No I now proceed, 4 


DVL- 4 | 
nt, IV. To ſhew, that Basach of covenant with God, muſt 
ant. 4 be a very heinous ſin. 


When a church, or people, have entered into public vous, 
or covenants, we may be very certain that all of them, as in- 
E 
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_ dividuals, will frequently be chargeable with breach of yows, 
as in many things we cffend. But when they act like Chriſti- 
| ans, this will not be approven of, or delighted in; no: it will 
be matter of bitter lamentation before God in ſecret. But it 
is a much more heinous breach of covenant, when a church 
or people, openly and avowedly reje&t their covenants, and 
covenant-engagements; and, perhaps, ignominiouſly burn them 
in the public ſtreets, and reprobate them from pulpit and preſs. 
This is well known to be the caſe with theſe lands; and when 
matters come to this height, it is a very heinous fin. We are 
told in our excellent Catechiſm, that ſome ſins, both in them- 
ſelves, and alſo on account of their aggravations, are more 
heinous than others. And that open breach of public vows is 
heinous in it/elf, may appear from the few particulars follow- 
ing. os 3 | 
1. It is a yoLLUTiNG of the holy name of God. This 
Jehovah himſelf declares by the prophet, Jer. xxxiv. 16. where 
we have an account of a covenant entered into, and very ſud- 
denly violated; and, fays Jehovah, My name which ye have 
POLLUTED. Tt is certainly heinous to pollute, to profane the 
name of God in common converſation, as many do: it is hard 


to ſee, how there can be either profit or pleaſure in it; and is 


an indication of a perſon loſt, as to any ſuitable impreſſions of 
a divine Being : but it is ſtill more heinous, to profane the 
name of God, in the matter of a Hhlemn vow, This is to pro- 
fane the name of God, by the vileſt perfidy ; and hence it is ſaid 
of the Iſraelites, that they were unſtedſaſt and perfidious in 
God's covenant, "he man who has no regard to veracity, in 
common converſation, is juſtly deſpiſed; but the man who 
diſregards an oath, is a perſon of the moſt deteſted character: 
and to pour contempt on public vows, is to diſregard the oath 
of God. It is a fin doubly criminal; a complicated breach of 
the law of God. To negle& covenant duties, is a breach of 


one or other of the divine commands, previous to any vo- 


whatever; but after ſolemn vows, it is a breach of two or 

more of the divine commands at once. Idolatry is a breach of 
the ſecond command, antecedent to any vow whatever; but 

after vows, it is likewiſe a heinous violation of the third com- 
mand, a taking God's holy name in vain, 
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2. It is a fpiritual zozBzRy. I need not ſeruple to uſe the 
expreſſion, when it is uſed by the Spirit of God, Mal. iii. 8. 
where the Lord: himſelf puts it by way of queſtion, Will a man 
rob God? Intimating, that it is an aggravated iniquity. Will | 
a man, a worm, a guilty worm, attempt to rob Go; that 
God in whoſe hand is his life and breath, and on whoſe bounty 
he depends, for every thing he enjoys, and who can cruſh him 
into miſery in an inſtant! But ye have robbed me, lays Jeho- 
vah ; even this whole nation. 

The Lord has certainly a propriety in a profeſſing people, 
a ſpecial propriety in the truly godly. And in public vows, 
or covenants, they devote, they ſurrender themſelves unto bim, 
to be no more their own but his; they ſolemnly recognize, and 
approve of his propriety in them, Ezek. xvi. 8. 1-—entered into 


' & cavenant with thee, ſaith the Lord God ; and thou becameſt 


mine. Now, when they openly reject and diſclaim their cove- 
nant-engagements, they rob God of his right of that propriety 
in them, which they recognized in a very ſolemn manner. And 
if Jehovah ſharply reproved his antient church, for robbing him 
in tythes and offerings, will he not reprove thele who rob him, 
by retracting that ſurrender which they have made of themſelves 
unto him ? The robber, among men, may eſcape deſerved pu- 
niſhment from men; but ſo ſhall not the covenant-breakers 
eſcape the juſtice of the living God, if mercy prevent nor, and 
grant repentance. 

3. It is likewiſe ſpiritual ADULTERY, Jer. xxxi. 32 iich 
my covenant they brake, although I was an huſband unto them, 
ſaith the Lord. Plainly intimating, that it was a marriage-cove- 
nant, and that he had always acted the part of an affectionate 
butbMa ; but, by breach of covenant, they had acted like a 
woman who treacherouſly departs from her huſband. This 
abundantly evinces, that it is a very heinous iniquity : a gra- 
cious God uniformly acting toward worthlels ſinners, as a moſt 
affectionate huſband ; but ſinners acting like an harlot, who 
can no more bluſh. I ſhall mention only two particular aggra- 
vations, as corroborating evidences, that it is a very heinous. 
ſin, . ä SY 1 

(I.) When a church or people openly reject their covenants, 

It is an evidence that they are hardened in iniquity and >ccome 

quite ſhameleſs in it, We find this ſet forth, in the word of 
8 | 23: * 


They ſet their mouth againſt the heavens. 


\_ criminality ; 


certainly the more heinous. 


1 


God, as a very heinous aggravation of iniquity. Pſal. Ixxiii, 9. 


and become quite fearleſs in ſinning. 


They are hardened, 
Jer. vi. 15. Were they 
aſhamed when they had committed abomination * Nay, they 
were not at all aſhamed, neither could they bluſh 

they ſhall fall among theſe that fall. 
where the inſpired penman mentions a mournful gradation in 
the firſt is the coun/els of ungodly men ; this, as it 


; therefore 
And in the firſt Pſalm, ' 


might well be ſuſpefed, is ſoon ſucceeded by walking in the 
ways of ſinners : but the laſt and moſt heinous of all, is the 
mounting the chair of the ſcorner ; which is evidently the-caſe 
with many in our day, with reſpect to our covenatt-opgoys 


ments. 


LY 


. 
(2.) When a people, in this manner, reject their covenant- 
engagements, it is a general, an almoſt univerſal ſin. 
hence, if they are not miſtaken, who are reviling our covenants, 


And 


from pulpit and preſs, the generality of the age will approve 


and applaud them. 


As a diſeaſe, when it becomes epidemical, 


or general, is the more diſtreſſing and alarming : fo, when a 
Hin becomes general; when all ranks, high and low, are in- 


fected with it, perſons in every office, civil and religious, it is 
In this manner, we find the pro- 


phet Jeremiah ſetting forth the aggravation of his people's ſin, 
chap. v. near the beginning. He firſt animadverts on the ſins 
of the common people; Though they ſay,” The Lord liveth ; 


farely they ſwear falſly.— J ſaid, ſurely theſe are poor, they are 
fooliſh.—T will get me unto the great men, and will ſpeak unto 
them; for they have knoun the way of the Lord, and the judg- 
ment of their Cod: but theſe have altogether broken the.yoke, and 
burſt the bonds ; wherefore a lion out of the foreſt ſhall ſlay 


them! This leads me to notice, 


4. It muſt be a heinous ſin, becauſe i in the word of God, 


we find awful judgments denounced againſt covenant-breakers 
Lev. xxvi. 15, 16. So—that ye break my 
covenant, I alſo. will do this unto you, I will even appoint over 
you terror, and conſumption, and the burning ague, that ſhall 
ver. 25. 
1 will bring a fivord upon you, that ſhall avenge the quarrel of 
And in the verſe immediately preceding our 
text, we have Jchovah declaring, that if they violated his co- 


of various ſorts, 


conſume the eyes, and cauſe ſorrow of heart. 
my covenant, 


LY 
Py 


And, 


Ge Þ 


1 venant, he would make their land like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Admah and Zeboim, brimſtone, ſalt, and burning. In like 
manner, we have an account of the Iſraelites being puniſhed 
with three. years famine, for attempting to violate the covenant 
wich the Gibeonites, 2 Sam. xxl. at the. beginning. After 
aul, who would ſeem to have had a principal hand in the 
Vicked attempt, was laid in the duſt; Jehovah would not 
ſuffer ſuch heinous N to * without angicliog- his. 
righteous: indignation. 
Another inſtance we find, as, xXXXiv. 11. Where we ("Fay 
an account: of the king of Babylon coming againſt. Jeruſalem, 
with al very powerful army.  Zedekiah, in the time of his dan- 
ger, enters into a covenadt to proclaim liberty to all their If. 
raelitiſh:. brethren in ſervitude among them; and all the princes 

and people. agree to it. But the king of Babylon, being o- 
bliged to withdraw his army from Jeruſalem, to oppoſe the 

king of Egypt, who now came forth againit. bim; Zedekiah, 

his princes and people, flattering themſelves that the danger 
was now over; immediately violate the covenant. of the Lord. 
On chis account, Jehovah by, his prophet, denounces awful 

; = judgments, ver. 17. Behold I prociaim a liberty for you, ſaith 
the Lord, to the ſword, to the peſtilence, and to the famine ;z— 
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„ and 1 will give the men which have tranſgreſſed my covenant, 
e princes of Judah, and the princes of Jeruſalem, — and 
all the people — I will even give them into the hand of their e- 
- I nemies, and into the hand of them that ſeek their life; and 
3 7 their dead bodies ſhall be for meat unto the fowls of the . 


- 3 and to the beaſts of the earth. 
Me have likewiſe an account of Zedekiah making a covenant 


y Z with the king of Babylon, Ezek. xvii. It is very probable he 
Adurſt not refuſe whatever terms the king of Babylon propoſed; 

„ 1 and perhaps, in this manner blinded his conſcience, in violating 

he 2 his covenant-engagements. We ſee, however, what awful 
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y judgments were denounced and inflicted, Ver. 15. Shall he 
r © Proſper ? ſhall he eſcape that doeth ſuch things? or, ſhall he break 
ll F the covenant, and be delivered? Ver. 19. Therefore, thus 
A F faith the Lord God, as I live, ſurely mine oath that be bath 
f 3 deſpiſed, and my covenant that he hath broken, even ir will 7 
"3 recompenſe upon his own head. And I will ſpread my net upon 
bim, and he ſhall be taken in my ſnare; and J will bring him 


ets 


againſt covenant-breakers. 


bi ( 33 ) 
to Babylon, and wall plead with him lere, for bs. treſpaſs w_ 
he hath treſpaſſed againſt me. 


Thus you ſee, what heavy judgments the Todd Jaw der 
And if the 


nounced in his word, againſt eovenant-breakers. 
well known ſtory of Amurath, the valiant Furk, may be cre- 
dited ; it is likewiſe an evidence of the Almighty's indignation 
Amurath had entered inte a league, 
or covenant of peace, with a Chriſtian, or rather an Antichri- 
ſlian prince. The prince, on account of a diſpenſation: from 


the Pope, without any juſt caule, violated the league; and 


the armies encountering in the field, the victory ſeemed evi- 


dently to declare, in favour of the perfidious prince. Upon 


which Amurath pulled the league out of his boſom, | ſaying, 
Thou God of the Chriſtians, if thou art a true God, be avenged. 
on theſe, who, without cauſe, have violated the league made, 
by calling on thy name. Upon which the ſcale ſoon turned, 


and he gained a complete victory. But be this as it will, 


we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that a holy and religious God, 
would denounce and inflict ſuch heavy judgments for breach of 


_ covenant, as theſe recorded in his word, if it were not a ſin, ' 


very heinous in his fight, And if he denounce ſuch: awful 
judgments, for breach of covenants, ſeverals of them between. 
man and man; we have no reaſon to think, that he will over- 
look, or take not vengeance, for breach of covenants more 
immediately with himſelf ; and if the judgment is long Pons. 
* it may perhaps be the more ſevere at laſt. 

It is now time, to make ſome pratiicnt knprovement on the 


ſobject. And, i 
1. From this ſubject we may learn, that when a churck or : 


people have come under ſolemn vows and engagements unto 
the Mosr Hicu; this, inſtead of reſtraining their offspring 
from reaſonable freedom of enquiry, or judging for themſelves, 
ought rather to excite them unto the laudible exerciſe of exa- 
mining their principles by the word, thar their faith may not 
ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in the power of God, We 
ought to conſider diligently the matter of theſe engagements; 


and if, in any particular, they are contrary to God's revealed. 
will, no engagement whatever can bind us to violate the di- 


vine law. But we ought at the ſame time to remember, that 
as far as they ate 'agreeable to, and founded upon the word 


es © | 
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of God, it will not be an eaſy matter to ſhake ourſelves looſe 
of them. | 
2. From the ſubject we may learn, that as we ought not 
to be raſh in making vows; ſo neither ought we to be raſh in 
"rejecting and reviling them. There is ſome reaſon to appre- 
hend, that this is the caſe with many at this day, We ſhould 
certainly conſider them deliberately, not in a ferment of paſſion, 
or party fury. The wrath of man worketh not the'righteonſneſs. 
of God, and is very likely to unfit ns, either for judging im- 
partially for ourſelves, or giving others ſuitable dicection. If 
we are raſh in rejecting, and treating our ſo!emn engagements 
with contempt, we may perhaps mount the ſcorner's chair, and 
daſh ourſelves againſt that awful warning, Iſa. xxviii. 22. Be 
not mockers, leſt your bands be made ſtrong. | 
At; 3. From the ſubje& we may likewiſe learn, that as the word 
of God, which we have among our hands, lays us under an in- 
 * Giſpenſible divine obligation to cleave to him and his ſervice; 
J ve have alſo come under numerous voluntary engagements, to 
de for him and not for another. Engagements in our baptiſm, 
in the ſacramental ſupper, and the ſolemn vows of our godly 
> anceſtors binding on us. Alas! we little conſider, the invio- 
able obligation of the divine law; and, therefore, it is nothing 
ſtrange, although the numerous engagements we have come 
under, in the ſtrength of grace, to adorn the doctrines of God 
our Saviour in all things, ſhould have very little influence on 
us, and be very little regarded by us. But, ſhall we neglect, 
or violate, ſuch numerous engagements, and be et 
No; verily, we eannot. 


may juſtly be ranked among covenant-breakers, who are pro- 

E voking God to viſit with heavy judgments. And juſtly may 

4 itt be ſaid of us, What do ye more than others? We have no 
2 reaſon to ſay, (as we are ſometimes miſrepreſented), Stand by 

3 yourſelves, for we are holier than you ; But to be deeply hum- 

4 1 bled, becauſe of the mournful diſagreement between our | | 

nice and proſeſſion. 


4 3 4. From the ſubject, we may alſo be informed, that it is 
not merely our approving, in our profeſſion, of our ſolemn. 
5 7 engagements, and their moral obligation, which will free us 
5 A from the charge of covenant- breaking. If we are as indolent, 
„in the performance of covenant-duties, as any around us, we 
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5. From what we have ſaid, you may ſee. matter of moury- | 
ing before God, on a day of faſting and humiliation. Why, if | 
beſide all our numerous violations of our covenant-engagements | 
as individuals, both in our heart and practice; the generation 
are diſpoſed to throw off all regard to our covenant-engagements, 
to revile them, and openly avow the violation of them; and 
repreſent our godly anceſtors, who tranſmitted our valuable 
privileges to us, at the expence of much blood and treaſure, 
as guilty of the very worſt branch of Popery; they hereby 
enter themſelves heirs to the vengeance of heaven,. due to the 
ſhedding the blood of God's ſaints in theſe lands like water. 
Our worthy anceſtors did not reckon life itſelf too precious 
for maintaining the glorious Redeemer's headſhip over his chu ch; 
and other intereſting truths, contained in their confeſſionrand 
covenants. And they ſtill conſidered adhering to their cove- 
nants, aß the ſum of the charge againſt them; and renouncing 
theſe, as giving up their whole cauſe, To repreſent their co- 
venants, therefore, as the worſt branch of Popery, is to main- 
tain that they died like fools; yea, as far as adhering to their 
covenants was the charge againſt them, that they were deſerv- 
edly dragged to ſcaffolds and gibbets. And hence, fome are 
not aſhamed to declare, that they took the ſword, and deſerv- 
edly periſhed by it. And if the Saviour's reaſoning holds, we 
may fear, that we are hereby, together with our other iniquities, 
expoſing ourſelves to Jehovah's indignation, when he makes 
inquiſition for blood. Luke xi. 47. Wo unto you; for ye 
build the ſepulchres of the prophets, and your fathers killed them, 
Truly, ye bear witneſs, that ye allow of the deeds of your fathers ; 
for they indeed hilled them, and ye build their ſepulchres,— 
That the blond of all the prophets, which was ſhed from the 
foundation of the world, may be required of this generation. 
But here, it may be ſaid, that inſtead of building or ornament- 
ing their ſepulchres, your fathers killed them, and ye tear up ® 
their aſhes, murder them afreſh in their reputation; repreſent. 
ing them as guilty of the very worſt branch of Popery, and as 
taking the ſword, and juſtly periſhing by it. Verily, ye bear "4 
witneſs, that ye allow of the deeds of your fathers, —And it is 4 
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the principal ſcope of our text, to ſet forth the indignation of 


the Mos r Hion, in a very awful manner, againſt a profeſſing 
people, ſhouid they violate their covenant-engagements unto Þ 


{ 


7 x 


him. 


crifice to the humour. of the age. 


5 


(an 


And is this no matter of mourning, when in his holy 
providence, he ſeems to be coming out of his place, to * a 
controverſy with us ? 
I may likewiſe notice further, as matter I, mourning, that 
when our covenant-engagements are thus reviled, there may be 
| ſome reaſon to fear, that public confeſſions may next fall a (a- 


I do not mean, that they 


ale all as yet enemies to confeſſions, who are avowed. enemies 
to public covenants; though I cannot well underſtand, how 
an open enemy to public vows, can be a hearty friend to pub- 
lic confeſſions ; for, a public confeſſion acknowledged, includes 
the very matter of a public vow, and only the mere formality 
wanting. There is, therefore, reaſon to fear, that our Confeſſion 


may next be diſcarded ; 


if rhe 


golden age were arrived, in 


which it will be as agreeable to the generation, to revile con- 


feſſions, as it is now to revile covenants. 


And can we think 


that we have arrived at all this, our public engagements reviled 
* by many, and theſe who acknowledge them, making juſt as 
2 little conſcience of the duties contained in them as others, with- 
out having provoked the Lord, in LIE Judgment, to write 
bitter things againſt us? 

- Let me exhort you, 3 to P FD ſituation of 


4 theſe ſinful and covenant-breaking lands; and how God in his 


| holy providence is contending with us, both as a church and 
nation. 


Endeavour to bewail our apoſtacy, plead undeſerved 


1 kindneſs for a Redeemer's ſake; that he may return in mercy, 
> and a nation be born as in one day. 


And when you are thus 


1 | exerciſed, neglect not to aſk your own heart, as in the ſigbt 
of the all-ſeeing God, What hand have I in the general pro · 


oy. 
2 vocation ? 


* 

. 

1 

1% Man. 
5 


conſcience. 
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| Let this lead you to conſider the depravity of your 


nature, the mournful ſource of all the evils which defile the 
L Conſider alſo, how numerous and aggravated the actual 
| tranſgreſſions with which you ſtand chargeable, before God and 


In many things. we offend all. 


s Sins innumerable againſt God, your neighbour, 
: 1 | and yourſelf; ſins in every thing you do, religious or relative; 


Compare heart and ife with | 


Lids ; and with a Saviour's amazing love, that you may 


. | &, and be affected with your vile ingfatitude, 


F 


— 
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wiſe, that all your multiplied tranſgreſſions are ſo many viola- 


tions of the ſolemn engagements you are under, to cleave to 


| the ſervice of your God. Be concerned therefore, Chriſtian, to 
improve the blood of Jeſus as your plea, for the ſaving infſu- 


ences of the Spirit, to enable you to ſtrive againſt, and mortify 
all fin : and that he may accompliſh the gracious declaration, 
Rom. vi. 14. Sin ſhall not have dominion over you. Micah 
vii. 19. He will ſubdue all our iniquities. net 

Let me exhort you likewiſe, to conſider how numerous and 


important the duties are, which are indiſpenſibly binding upon 


you; and that for the performance of which, you have no 
ſtrength of yourſelf, Let this excite you, to apply to the Re- 
deemer's fulneſs, as your furniture for every duty, 1. hath 


pleaſed the Father, ihat in him ſhould all fulneſs dwell ; and it 


is for men, for rebel men. Say not then, Chriſtian, How 
{hall I perform theſe important duties; for I am weak, deſti- 
tute of ſtrength, altogether inſufficient ? Why, the queſtion 
is not, is your ſtrength ſufficient ? or is the ſtrength of grace 


received ſufficient? But is the Redeerer”s ſtrength ſufficient ? Is | 
this preſented unto you; 


is it urged upon you; is it in this, 
and not even in the ſtrength of grace received, that you are 
called to be ſtrong ? Why complain, Chriſtian, when your Sa-. 
viour declares that his grace is ſufficient ; and the promiſe runs, 
Twill ſtrengthen them in the Lord? And know for certain, 


that if you neglect duty, and expect heaven, you make Chriſt 


the miniſter of ſin: If you attempt duty in your own ſtrength, | 


vou practically declare, that the glorious device of heaven, in ; 
giving an all- ſufficiency of grace into a Saviour's hand, is ſu- 


perfluous : and if you reſt on your duties, you pradtically ſay, 
that he ſhed his blood i in vain, Plead then, Chriſtians, that 
like the diſciples of old, you may behold his glory, and receive. 
out of his fulncſs ; and thereby will you be ſtrengthened for 
every duty of the Chriſtian life; in all things to adorn. the 
doctrine of God your Saviour, and to live as becomes theſe 
who are not their own, but bought with a price. | 
And when the times are troublous, and the aſpect of pro· 
vidence gloomy, let me again exhort you, to apply daily unto 
the Saviour, who is exalted a Prince to give repentance, and 
1emilſion of ſin ; io preſerve you from ſuffering any fin unre- 
pented of, to lie upon your conſcience. Be aſſared of it, if 
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God. ſhould ſee meet, in righteous indignation, to viſit with 
deſolating Judgments, fin unrepented of lying upon the con- 
ſcience, will render it very alarming, to meet with your God 
in the way of his judgments. Be much concerned to live near 
to your God; ſtrive againſt all ſin: Seek righteouſneſs. [eek 
peace ; it may be 4 ſhall be hid, in the day of the Lord's 
anger, 

1 now code with a ſhort addreſs to ungodly ſinners. 
And, perhaps, Chriſtleſs ſinner, you approve of public vows 
and covenants, on which we have been inſiſting ; but, alas! 
what can this avail, while you pour contempt on the everlaſt- 
ing covenant? Or, perhaps, you deſpiſe theſe covenants we 
have been deſcribing : but, alas! this is a ſmall matter, in com- 
pariſon of your deſpiſing the Saviour, the ſubſtance, ſo to ſpeak, 
of the new covenant ; and therefore ſtiled, the covenant itſelf. 
Why, ſinner, you crucify him afreſh ; you count the blood of 
the covenant, wherewith he was ſanfified, an unholy thing. 
Little, ſinner, do you conſider, that if Chri/? is deſpiſed, there 
remains no more ſacrifice for ſin ; but a fearful looking for of 
judgment. Perhaps you are ſaying, like the ſcornful men, Ifa. 
xxviii. 1 5. We have made a covenant with death, and with hell 
are we at agreement ; that the one ſhall never hurt you, nor 
the other-be your infernal priſon. But will this, ſinner, make 


Z your heart endure, and your hands Rirong, when conſcience 


awakens upon you; while death lays the killing hand on your 
heart? How dreadful will your ſituation then be, if you per- 
ſevere ! | When you turn your eyes to the heavens, you will 
ſee nothing but God frowning, Chriſt bleeding, and the flaming 
ſword turning every way, at the gates of the heavenly paradiſe. 
When you look backward, nothing to be ſeen, but lighted 
offers of Chriſt ; and iniquities innumerable, haunting you like 


ſo many ghoſts. When you look inward, conſcience tearing, 
'* like a bear bereaved of her whelps. When you look forward, 
te king of terrors aiming the inevitable blow ; and hell en- 
llarging itſelf to receive you. And it may be, in your uiſtracted 
= apprehenſion, imagining that you already ſee the rolling, black- 
ening ſmoke, and hear the craſhing flames. Where will you 
then flee for help; where will you leave your glory? It is 
true, we are not to limit ſovereign grace; but although you 
mould cry to heaven, when you ſtand on the brink of eternity, 
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if you perſi ſt in deſpiſing Chriſt, and godlineſs now; you cer- 
a3ivly do what you can, to provoke a holy God to anſwer you 
in that wtul hour, ſaying, Go to the gods whom ye have ſerved; 

* let them deliver you. 

| But know, ſinner, that the Saviour is in your offer, what 
ever yon are, or have been. A gracious God, makes a rare 
. oirr of him in the goſpel, unto ſinners indefinitely, unto ſin- 
i j ners without any exception. Ifa. xlii. 6. And crve Tres for 


a covenant of the bro: Where you ſee, it is the people, 

without exception. John vi. 32, 33. My Father crvetTa you 
| the true bread from heaven. For, the bread of Cod is he which 
| cometh daun from heaven. This was an addreſs of the Saviour, 
| unto as promiſcuons a multitude, as perhaps ever heard the 
| poſpel : but fays the true and faithful witneſs, My Father crv- 
| ETH you, without any exception, the true bread from heaven, 
| On the footing of this gift, and no deſerving of your own, 
your warrant, finner, is undoubted, to receive and reſt on a 
piſted Chriſt for ſalvation. We are warranted, it is an inte- 
reſting branch of our office-work, to proclaim this gift, and to 
call you in God's great name, to heleech you by all the joys |! 
il of heaven, and terrors of eternal wo, to receive a gifted Sa- 
1k viour, | = 
1 And know, fioner, that you are not called to reſt on Chriſt, 
| if and continue in your fin; but you are called to reſt on him, 
| | to deliver you from fin, as well as from the curſe. Perhaps 
in you may think, that you could wiſh for a Saviour to free you 
if from the curſe, when you muſt bid this world adieu ; but have 
Wl no inclination, that He ſhould xow free you from in But 
| know, finner, it is an undivided ſalvation, which you are 
called to receive; a Saviour to juſtify and ſanctify, to pardon 
if and purify. And if you ſeparate between ſalvation from 1 
1 and falvation from fin, you ſeparate between theſe things which 
WW God has ir ſe parably connected; and if you perſevere, he vin 
| ſeparate you o dara, miſery. 
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our, and E from ſin ond wrath, 
a Saviour's amazing love: He bled on the accurſed tree; He . 
intercedes in the upper ſanctuary; He importunes you in the | 
goipel ; yea, He, as it were, weeps over your folly when you | 
 2ejet bim.—-Conſider alſo, ſinner, your Wenger in deſpiſing an I 
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offered Saviour. The curſe of God reſting on body and ſoul, 


on all your enjoyments ; your very comforts killing, your pro- 
ſperity a ſnare, your plowing ſin, your prayer an abomination : 


| and, if you perſevere, Tophet your eternal priſon .—Conſider 
| likewiſe your happineſs, in receiving a gifted Saviour. The 
| bleſſing of God reſting on your body and ſoul, and on all your 


enjoyments : your very croſſes a bleſſing; the croſs and the 
curſe ſeparated entirely; all things working for good ; death 
unſpeakable gain; and a ſeat with Chriſt in his throne your 
privilege for ever. Will you pour contempt on all this 
kindneſs of heaven; will you crucify to yourſelves the ſon of 
God afreſh; will you thus requite him, O fooliſh propte and 
unwiſe ! 

But perhaps, fone may ſay, I cannot receive an offered Sa- 
viour ; I can no more believe, than I can do and live. It is 
true, ſaner, of yourſelf you cannot ; nor does the goſpel-offer 
imply, that you can believe of yourſelf. It ſhews you what 
you are warranted to do; what it is your indiſpenſible duty to 
do, that you are ruined for ever if you do not, where there is 
ſtrength provided for you, and is itſelf a principal mean of hea- 
ven's appointment, for imparting ſtrength unto you. What 
then remains, but that you ſhould eſſay to reſt on a gifted 
Chriſt for ſalvation ; not as a thing which you can vo, but as 
a thing which you cannorT Do of yourſelf: at the ſame time 
pleading with a gracious God, that, for Chriſt's ſake, he may | 
accompliſh his own declaration, Phil. i. 29. To you it is given, 
on behalf of Chriſt, to believe on him, and then will you reſt 
on him to purpoſe. —Perhaps you may ſtill object, that you 


do not underſtand what it means, to eſſay a thing, as what you 


CANNOT Do yourſelf. [ anſwer, the man with the withered 
arm, attempted to ſtretch it out, he knew very well, that it 
was what he could not do; but expected the Saviour who had 
commanded him, to ſtrengthen him. Go ye, and do like- 


_ wiſe; and ple2d the Saviour's own promiſe, Zech. xii. 10. They 


SHALL LOOK pen me whom they have pierced. 

| Be 5ſſured of it, ſinner, that life and death, bleſſing and 
curſing, are ſet before you. On the one hand, a Saviour, and 
vital godlineſs, every bleſſing of grace here, and a crown of 
glory hereafter, which will never fade. On the other hand, 
the mean, the unmanly, the ſordid, pleaſures of ſin and ſenſe 


(46 ) 
here; - and eternal burnings hereafter. And why, ſinner, ſo 
- fooliſh, as to prefer death and the curſe, to life and the bleſſing ! 
am very certain, if you ſaw any of your fellow creatures act - 
ing ſuch a part, in things temporal, as you do in things ſpiri- 
tual, you would reckon them fools, or madmen: but you are 
ſarely unſpeakably more infatuated, to act ſuch, a part, in mat- 
ters of eternal importance. Plead therefore, ſinner, that it may 
pleaſe God to reveal his Son in you, to umte you unto him, 
and then will you receive and reſt on him for ſalvation; and 
be enabled, by renewed communications of grace from him, 
to make his blood your plea, his word your rule, and his ful- 
neſs your ſopply, for every branch of a life of godlineſs here, 
till you are, in que time, rendered meet for me inheritance of 
the ſaints in light, 
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# SuFFER ME THAT I MAY SPEAK; AND AFTER THAT 
# 1 nHavg srokEN, MOCK ON. Jos xxi. 3. 
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SECT. 1 


Containing 3 on Mr. Hutcbiſn s arguments 
againſt Covenanting, in his Diſſertation, &c. 


NINCE the preceding ſermons were delivered, Mr. H——n 
8 has emitted another performance; in which he enveighs 
apainſt public covenanting, at great length. And though his 
particulars are numerous, I ſhall return an anſwer to each of 
them; and (hall endeavour, as much as poſſible, to avoid fatigu - 
ing the attention of the reader with prolixity. I ſhall, there- 
fore, juſt mention every one of his arguments, and —_ 
each of them as ſhortly as I can. 

He introduces himſelf to the ſubject of cormendag, by i in 
forming his reader, that from the knowledge he has of the com - 

| plexion and character of Seeeders; he expects nothing from them, 
but a deluge of reproach and flander. The reader may judge, 
if Seceders can well exceed the example, Mr. H n has ſet 
before them on this point. But, ſays he, / truſt in God, 1 
| all be enabled to undervalue and deſpiſe” A ſtrange ſort of 
, truſt! It would have reſembled more the character of our 
divine Maſter, to have ſaid, that he truſted to be enabled to 
1 ſay, Father, forgive them.—He adds, page 86, Mer do T 
5 '* eſteem it worth my pains, to write a fi ingle ſentence for the 
* inſtruction of thoſe who hate to be inſtructed. The viſeſt of 
a princes, . that ever filled a throne, and directed by the Spirit 

ol inſpiration, did not think it below his dignity, to write for 

the inſtruction of thoſe who hated knowledge, Prov. i. 22. 

bez if he is not convinced, that we have all ſinned unto death, 

gc ſhould not think his labour illveſtowed, in writing for our 
G 


50 ANIMADVERSIONS on 


iaſtruction, and praying that his inſtruction may be bleſſed. — 
He expreſſes his hope, page 2 6, * That. God will, in due time, 
© convince us, but will not write a ſingle ſentence for our in- 
ſtruction. It is not ſeparate communion, (as Chriſtians will 
have different ſentiments, while they are in this imperfect ſtare); 
dut rancour and bitterneſs, at all who differ from us, which 
worms out the very life of catholic love. 
Before he proceeds to his particular arguments againſt cove- 
nanting, he lays it down as a maxim, or general poſition, page 8 3. 
Al that was poſitive, and of arbitrary appointment, under 
« the Old Teſtament, having its foundation in the wit, and 
© not in the NATURE of Cod, is ſs. under the New-Teſta- 
ment diſpenſation.” As this is a general poſition, and runs 
ibrough a great part of his eh it certainly ſhould have 
been ſupported, with ſomething more ſatisfactory, than bare 
aſſertion. A ſeventh part of our time, dedicated to the ſer- 
vice of God, 1s not founded in the nature, but in the will of 
God: and binding to the end of the world. He allows, that 
its being the ſeventh day, was poſitive; and therefore might 
be changed to the firſt: But, its being one day in ſeven, was 
politive; as well as its deing the ſeventh day. That a portion 
of ovr time ſbould be ſet apart, for the worſhip and ſervice af 
God, is evidently founded in his nature: that it ſhould be a 
ſeventh part of it, is as evidently founded in his will. God 
might have. required a. fifth, or a ſixth, as well as a ſeventh 
part of our time, had it fo ſeemed good in his fight. If chis 
jeading maxim is juſt, Chriſtians are under no En 0 
ſanctiſy one day in ſeven unto the Lord. | 
The moral law of God is certainly founded in his nature; 
but the Covenanr-rorxm of it, is as certainly poſitive, or 
founded in his will, The glorious Creator was under no ne- 
ceſſity of nature, to tranſa& with innocent man, in the way 
of a covenant, more than with innocent angels; or to deliver 
his law to bim, in the form of a covenant. But, is the law 
of God, in its covenant- form, abrogated under the New Teſ- 
tament? It is true, the podly are delivered from it, in its | 
covenant- form; and thereby their obligations to obey it, as a 
rule of life, are exceedingly ſtrengthened: but, ſo were the | 
goely under the Old Teſtament. Ungodly ſinners were under 
he law as a covenant, during the Old-Teſtament diſpenſation ; | 
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| 40 ſo are they till. But, if this poſition is ſolid, the law, 
in its covenant- form,” is We unto all the HRArers of the 
goſpel. | 
He may likewiſe prove, if he alan, that the iel met 
of the different degrees of kindred, within which it was unlaw- 
ful to marry, under the Old Teſtament, was founded in the 
nature, and not in the will of God. If he cannot, he muſt 
allow, that this alſo is abrogated; and that Chriſtians have no 
concern to regard it.— To adore the perfections of God, and 
expreſs our thankfulneſs for his mercies, is moral: But, to 
do this by ſinging the poetical parts of ſcripture, with certain 
modulations of the voice, appears to me to be poſitive. Are 


4 Chriſtians, therefore, to deſiſt from this exerciſe, as being abro- 

: gated under the goſpel? To be humbled before God on account 

, of our ſins, is certainly moral: But abſtinence from food, dur- 

— ing the time ſet apart for this exerciſe, as far as may be done 
f without injuring bodily health, is poſitive ; and is not abrogated 

r under the. goſpel. From theſe, and ſuch like particulars, it 
tis evident, that he rears his ſuperſtructure on a foundation of 
$ ſand. Although any particular command in the Old Teſtament, 
n is not founded in the nature, but in the will of God; it does 
f not follow, that it is no more binding, unleſs it is either ex- 
2 preſly abrogated, or we can ſee the declared end and deſign of 
4 it evidently ceaſed. And therefore, although covenanting were-a 
h | poſitive command, which yet remains to be proved, it does not 
is follow, that it is unlawful, for it is not exprelly abrogated ; 


0 and the reaſons aſſigned by Mr. H n himſelf, may be as 
forcible under the New Teſtament, as the Old; as we may 


>; ſee afterward. Nor is it a ſufficient proof of a duty being 
or poſitive, that it js enjoined in a poſitive manner; for it may 
ge- be ſo enjoined, while it is only an explication of ihe extent of 


one, or other, of the commands of the moral law. Cove. 
nanting might haye been enjoined in a poſitive manner at firſt, 
which, by the by, it was not; and at the ſame time, only an 
explication of the extent of the firſt commandment. In a 
word, every thing ceremonial is abrogated; and we can. fee, 


s a that the declared deſign of it is no more: Every thing judicial, | 
the Which is not founded in the moral law, is in like manner a. 
der brogated: Bur, covenanting is neither ceremonial, nor judi- 


cial ; and therefore, is not abrogated, but of perpetual ebligation, 
& 2 


„ 1 the xaTurE of Jaw su covenanting. His particu- 


| was a poſitive inflitution. But, although this had been the 


: fitive; and binding AilL. - 


ol the manger in which the worſhip of God, which is moral, | 
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In page 86, we have his plan of procedure laid down, in 
fix general branches; and on each of theſe, we have a number 
of particular obſervations. And as I could wiſh my reader to 
ſee every one of his arguments; I ſhall tranſcribe the general 
branches, and particular obſervaricns, and anſwer as _— 
as I can, His firſt OT. branch is as | follows. 


« I ſhall offer 4 few Obſervations, fi nenen ad 


lar oblervations on this, are the following. 

Onstav. 1. © That national covenanting, in Iſrael, was ap- 
© proven of by God.” This, he alledges, has been uſed by ſome 
as an argument, for the morality of covenanting. Who Weng 


a I know rot; I freely own, it is no concluſive one. 


« It is argued, that the ſwearing of the Iſraelitsſh cove. 
c a was a moral duty, becauſe an oath is a van of the wor. 
« ſhip of God” That an oath is a part of God's worſhip, he 
grants; but maintains, that the national covenant of Iſrael, 


caſe, we have a right to demand a proof that it is abrogated : 
for one day in ſeven, fet apart for the worſhip of God, is po- 
We muſt, however, attend uns 
his arguments, that it was poſitive. | 

3. * As an evidence, that the national covenant of cel was 
© a poſitive #nſlitution,—1 eros, that CORPORAL pakgs en- 
tered into the very matter of it. 1 have anſwered thik 
ready in the ſermons, p. 14, 15,—If their covenanting was 
2 moral duty, it behoved to include an engagement to obey 
whatever God enjoined: And as God had enjoined them to 
punich idolaters, it behoved to include an engagement to this, 
even although it had not been expreſty mentioned. And if 
its including ceremonial, and judicial duties, muſt be a proof 
thar it was poſitive; its including every moral duty, muſt alſo 
be a proof that it was moral, and the moral duty muſt continue, 
although the ceremony is evaniſned. Nay, the reader may ſee, 
by conlulting Deut. iv. 13, that moro duties are the firſt, 
ond principal; and ceremonial and judicial duties, only annex- 
ed, as an appendage ſuited to that diſpenſation ; and expreflive | 
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was to be performed. —On this particular, in p. 8 8. after he 
has mentioned ſome injunQtions under the Old Teſtament; 
which are expreſly reverſed under the New, he concludes that 
therefore they. were not moral: Bat, if he means to apply | 
this to covenanting, his argument is evidently lame, till he _ 
proved, that covenanting is r e which he has not 
as yet attempted. fy 
1s. ———* T obſerve, that it was ee to that 20580 * 0 


0 But this covenant was not appointed to be made with the 


© Gentile nations, but only with the Hraelitiſb nations; and, 


therefore, its obligation could extend no farther than that na- 
© tion, with whom it was made.” It is not very eaſy to me, 


at leaſt, to underſtand the force of this argument; or what it 
is I am to anſwer. It would ſeem to import, that nothing is 


a moral duty,. which Jehovah did not, by ſome prophet, or 


lawgiver; enjoin upon the Gentile nations. This, I apprehend, 
would conſiderably diminiſh the number of moral duties. No 


man, ſo far as I know, ever imagined that the Jewiſh cove - 
nants were binding on the Heathen, who bad no connection 


with them ; or binding on us, unleſs by way of. example. 
Although covenanting is a moral duty, it will never follow, 
that the covenants of a, particular people are binding on the 

whole world. It will never be a proof, that our covenants, in 
theſe lands, are not moral; becauſe they are not binding on 
the favages in the wilds of America.-—This is the ſum of the 
argument, as it is laid. But, perhaps, his meaning is, that if 


coovenanting among the Jews was moral; then the duty of co- 


venanting was binding on the Heathen, becauſe moral duties 
are binding on all. I anſwer ; If every moral duty is diſcover- 
able by the light of nature; the concluſion is juſt, that if co- 
venanting is moral, it is a duty binding on the Heathen. But, 


if there may be moral duties, which the light of nature cannot 


diſcover, and the Heathen deſtitute of any particular revelation 


of them; I apprehend it will not be alledged, that ſuch duties 
are bioding on them: And that covenanting is a duty, which 


nature's: light cannot diſcover, will perhaps be very. readily 
granted; and therefore, what our author means by this "oy 
on I know not. 

He adds, for further illuſtration of this 8 tt me- 
«© rits attention, that the Iſraelites are threatened with particu- 
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* lar puniſhments, if they did not obſerve that vath : but theſe 
« puniſhments reſpected them only Had the obligation of that 
* national oath extended to the Gentile nation, the threatening 
'* annexed to the violation of it, would have extended to them 
© alſo.” If by particular puniſhments he means, the Jews be- 
Ing carried out of their native land; this was not peculiar to 
them, for it was the uſual practice of conquerors at that time, 
to carry theſe whom they vanquiſhed, out of their native coun. 
try, in order to prevent them from throwing off their yoke. 
And when the Jews were carried captive, others were tranſport- 
ed from their native country to Canaan. And it is true, the 
Heathen were not threatened with any puniſhment whatever, 
for the violation of the Jewiſh covenants. But, what attention 
| Oaes it merit in this controverſy ? That the Heathen are not 
threatened with puniſhment, for the violation of theſe cove- 
nam, can be no proof that they were not moral; unleſs no. 
thing be moral, which the Heathen are not threatened with 
puniſhment for neglecting. God has delivered his holy word 
to his church, in every age; but the Heathen are not threaten. 
ed with puniſhment for the violation of it, except it may be 
ſuch of them, as had acceſs to know it, but would not: They 
will not be judged by it, nor puniſhed for the violation of it; 
but for the violation of the law and light of nature. Rom. 
li. 12. For as many as have ſinned without law, ſhall alfo pe- 
riſh without law ; and as many as have ſinned in the law, ſhall 
be judged by the lau. We have the word of God frequently 
limited to eſſentials, and fundamentals ; but here we have the 
whole of it cut off from being moral. According to our au- 
thor's argument, the Heathen muſt be threatened with puniſh- 
ment for the neglect of every thing moral: But, they are not 
threatened ; they will not be judged by, nor puniſhed for the 
violation of the word of God.—l might aſk, Was it a moral 
duty binding on the Jews, to believe on their promiſed Meſſiab? 
According to this argument, it was not; for the Heathen are 
not threarened with puniſhment for the neglect of it. — This 
- thews the fallacy of Mr. H n's aſſertion, on this particular 
part, Moral duties are equaily obligatory on all men, at all 
times, in all places, and in all conditions.” This may be 
true of ſuch moral duties, as nature's light can diſcover, or 
when God has revealed them: But when neither of theſe are 
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the caſe, they cannot be binding. And with reſpect to occa- 
ſional duties, this aſſertion plainly imports, that alms-giving, 
is as obligatory: on the beggar, as on the prince: For, it is a 
moral duty; and, therefore, if the aſſertion is Juſt, it is equally 
binding on men, in all conditions. 

Thbeſe are all his arguments to prove, that the Jewiſh cove- 
nants were a poſitive inſtitution. © Corporal pains entered into 
« the matter of them.“ I anſwer ; If this is a proof they were 
poſitive, moral duties being the principal matter of them, muſt 
be a ſtronger proof that they were moral..—* They were not 
binding on the Gentile nations.” I anſwer ; If this is a proof MR 
they were not moral, to believe on the promiſed Meſſiah was Y 
not moral; for this was not binding on the Gentile nations, 
till he was revered unto them." The heathens are not threa- 
* tened with puniſhment for the violation of them I anſwer; 
They are not threatened with puniſhment, for the violation of 
the written word; but it does not follow, that it is not moral. 
I alk the Reader, if there i is ſo much as a ſhadow of a proof 
in all this:? 
5. This covenant made with the dark, and their poſterity, 
in the land of Moab, was not obligatory on them, or their po- 
* ſterity, becauſe they ſwore it ; but becauſe, by divine autho- 
« rity, this covenant was appointed to extend its obligation to 
the Iſraclites, in all their generations. This argument does 
not ſeem to reſpe& the morality, but the obligation of theſe 
covenants on poſterity. It is a matter of far leſs moment to 
me, in what particular manner it is that covenants are binding, 
if the word of God declares they are ſo. And although Mr. 
Hu aſſerts, that Maſes declaring the coverant was made 
with him, who was not there before the Lord, was only a de. 
claration with reſpect to that covenant in particular; it is only 
his own aſſertion; and I have juſt as good a right to aſſert, 
that it was a declaration, that public vows and covenants in 
general, when they are agreeable to the word of God, are 
binding upon the lateſt poſterity. Beſides, he knows, no doubt, 
this ſcripture will admit, and has a different explication of it 
given, by authors of eſtabliſhed character: And other argu- 
ments are not wanting, to ſhew that public covenants are bind. 
ing on poſterity #. He aſſerts, on this particular, that if it "Tay 
See the Sermons, p. 19,25. 
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not been made a ſtanding lau in that commonwealth, by di- 
vine appointment, it would have been a piece of will-worſhip, 
6 in their poſterity, to have ſtworn any national covenant after- 
„ ward.” But this is evidently begging the queſtion, or taking 
it for granted, that it is not a moral duty; although, as yet, 
he has ſcarcely produced the appeafance of an argument. I 
have already ſhewn, 1 hope, to the ſatisfaction of the uapre- 
judiced, that covenanting is a moral duty &: and therefore, 
Moſes declaring, that if was made with him, who was not there 
before. the Lord, could not conſtitute its obligation; for moral 
duties are biyding in themſelves, as ſoon as they are revealed: 
and this wa only a declaration of its obligatien. Nor could 
it poſſibly be a piece of will-worſhip to perform a moral duty, 
when God in his providence called them thereto. He likewiſe 
ſeems to inſinuate, on this particular, that it was a ſtanding 
oradinance, not an occafi onal duty : This I have anſwered at 
| ſome length already +. 

6. His ſixth particular, aſſigns the reaſons, why the Lord 
appointed this poſitive duty among the Iſraelites. To preſerve 
« the knowledge of the true Cod, and his ſupreme authority and 
« worſhip in the world, amidſt that mournful darkneſs, &c. 
« The proneneſs too of the Iſraelites, to deviate from his inſti- 
« tuted ſyſtem of government: the Jews, a refractory people, 
and prone to idolatry.“ But is there not mach mournful 
darkneſs in the world till? I am certain, if we credit Mr. 
H 's account, when deſcanting on the different articles 
of our natior al covenant, and folemn league, the moſt part of 
the generation are blind as moles, and they muſt be as unteach- 
able ; for they can ſwear little or nothing in judgment, after 


all the diligence that their miniſters can poſſibly exerciſe. And 


mankind are, perhaps, juſt as prone to deviate from divine in- 
ſtitutions xow, as they were four thouſand years ago: we may 
frequently ſee undeniable evidences of it. And depraved nature 
will till be refractory, and prone to violate the ſecond com- 
mandment. He appears to me, on this particular, rather to 
aſſign reaſons, why covenanting ſhould be a binding duty Rill, 
But as it is not very material, I ſhall not inſiſt. 

I may obſerve, however, that in page 2 7. he aſſerts, hat the 
« Iſfraelitiſh commonwealth was an abſolute monarchy, governed 

See the Sermons, p. 20,--17. f See the Sermons, p. 35,37 + 
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-% Fr the ale authority Meſfial the Prince. On this ſixth 


8 he aſſerts, that Jehovah had a right to require an 


(oath of allegiance to himſelf, as the great head of that theo- 
cracy, fram all the members of that commonwealth, as any 


© civil. magiſtrate has a*Yight to require an oath of allegiance . 


from his ſubjects. It would bave been very agreeable, if our 
author had been more explicit on this myſterious point. If 
the Jewiſh covenants were an oath of allegiance to Meſſiah, as 
the Prince of their monarchy, or to Jehovah as the head of the 
theocracy, and civil magiſtrate, as their covenants included an 
engagement to every duty which God required, whether re- 
ſpecting his own worſhip, or their relative duties to one another; 
this would ſeem to impart, that they engaged to perform every 
duty, religious and relative, in obedienee to Meſſiah, as Prince 
of the monarchy, or Jehovah as the head of the theocracy. 


In whatever character they conſidered the Mosr Hicn, in 
ſwearing theſe covenants, they certainly engaged to perform 
all the duties contained in them, as acts of obedience to him, 


in that very character. I can form ſome conception of acts of 
. devotion and other duties, performed in obedience to Jehovah, 


as a reconciled God through Chriſt, or in obedience to Meſſiah, - 


as the eternal Son of God; but devotion, and other duties, 
performed as acts of obedience to Jehovah, as Head of a theo- 


cfacy, or civil magiſtrate; or to Meſſiah, as Prince of an ab- 


ſolute monarchy, I underſtand not. It deſerves attention, in 
my view at leaſt, that in the firſt ſwearing of theſe covenants, 


the ten commandments, which were the ſubſtance of their co- 


venant engagements, and therefore ſtiled the covenant itſelſ. 
were introduced or prefaced thus, I am the Lord thy Cod: had 


their covenants been ſuch an oath of allegiance as is aſſerted, 
it is natural to think, the preface would have run thus; Iam 


_ +: Jehovah, the great head of your theocracy, and civil magi - 
© ſtrate; or, I am Meſſiah, the Prince of your abſolute mo- 
"2M narchy 5 in this manner, directing them to the object of wor- 
ſhip, in that character in which they were to adore, and per- 
form every duty as an act of obedience to him. But I paſs 
this, as it is.a kind of worſhip I do not underſtand, till Mr: 

3 is more explicit. | 
v.67: r that vowing,. in the old Teſtament, had no 
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C connection with the national covenant of Iſrael, nor was 15 
© a duty of the moral law. Be this as it will, this arguments 
. are no proof, that vowing is not a moral duty. Deut. xxiii. 
from verſe 21. is adduced, as a proof; © 1f thou forbear to 
« vow, tt ſhall be no ſin in thee, Now, if this is a proof, 
that vowing was not a mgral duty ; it is equally a proof that 
it was not a poſitive duty: for, if vowing was even a poſitive 
duty, it was certainly ſinful to neglect the poſitive command of 
God. This is exceedingly evident: and therefore divines very 
juſtly obſerve, that the paſſage reſpects vowing in things which 

were indifferent, which the word of God did not expreſly re- 
quire; and therefore they might either vow or forbear. Mr. 
-.H n's argument then, is this: It was no fin to refrain 
from vowing, in ſuch things as the word of God did not 
« expreſly require; therefore, vowing is not a moral duty. 
They may trace the connection who can. 

But he adds, from the xxxth chapter of the book of Num- | 
bers, © It is evident to a demonſtration, that vows made, even 
& unto the Lord himſelf, are not moral duties.“ The demon- 
ſtration is this: If a virgin in her father's houſe, or a mar- 
ried woman, ſhould vow, perhaps to give ſomething or other 
to the ſervice of the ſanctuary; why, it was not their own; 
they had no right to diſpoſe of it; it was the property of the fa- 
ther, or the huſband : ard, therefore, if the father, or hu{band, 

apprehended, that the daughter, or. ſpouſe, had vowed to 2 
greater extent than his circumſtances would admit, he might 
lawfully retain his property. And ſeveral other circumſtances 
are mentioned, by commentators, both Jewiſh and Chriſtian. - 
That this is the ſenſe of the paſſage, is abundantly plain; for, 
we are told expreſly, that the yow of a widow, or of one that 
was divorced, was every way as binding, as the vow of a fa- 
ther or huſband ; becauſe her property was at her own diſpoſal. 
Hlis argument then is this: If I vow to give away that which 1 
have no right to diſpoſe of, my vow can be of no force, with- 
out the conſent of the owner; for he has a right to retain his 
on property: therefore, vowing cannot be a moral duty. — 
That this ſhould paſs for a demonſtration is ſomewhat ſtrange ! 

That vowing was a duty, under the Old-Teſtament diſpen- 
fation, cannot be denied; when Jehovah gave them ſo many 
directions concerning the performance of it. And if it was not 


* 
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moral, it behoved to be poſt tive; and according to our author's 
leading poſition, it is abrogated under the New Teſtament : and 
the vows of miniſters at their ordination, and of parents in the 
baptiſm of their children, are will- worſhip ; an abomination in 
W Lord's ſight. But there is not the remoteſt appearance of 


vowing being a poſitive command. The firſt we read of is 


Jacob's vow at Bethel ; but no poſitive command, which we 
hear of, was then given concerning it. Jacob ſeems to have been 
convinced, that it was a moral duty, and accordingly performed 


it: Jehovah approved ; J am the God of Bethel, where thou 


voweaſt the vow. Nor have we any poſitive command, as far 
as J remember, in all the directions which were given to Iſrael 
concerning it; but ſtill mentioned as a duty ſuppoſed, being 
included in the moral law. And if it was poſitive, we could 
wich to ſee the poſitive appointment of it. And if one perſon 
might vow to ſerve God, as Jacob did; why may not a 
family, a congregation, or a church in ener | We have an 
account of all Ifrael vowing unto the Lord, Numb. xxl. 2. 
And although it may be true, that the Jewiſh covenants are 


not called vows, but oaths ; it does not follow, that vowing 


had no connection with theſe covenants. This will clearly ap- 
pear, if we conſider what vowing is. A vow is a ſolemn pro- 
miſe made to God, in the ſtrength of his grace, to be, or to 
do what is incumbent upon the perſon vowing ; and may be ex- 


tended to things indifferent, when the perſon is convinced it is 


his duty. Now, what wete the national covenants of IIrael, 

bat a national vow, which they came under ; or a folemn pro- 
| miſe which they made unto the Lord, in the ſtrength, of his 
grace, to walk in his ways? ſo that their covenanting was the 


very matter and ſubſtance of a national vow. But as this vo- 
uſually, if not always, had an oath, and ſometimes a curle ap- 


pended; it is from this circumſtance ſtiled an oath. Bur it does 
not follow from this, that the covenants did not include. a vow, 
or that a vow does not conſtitute a public covenant, or that it 
is unlawful to covenant in this manner. Nay, Mr. H—n 
afterward allows of covenants, withaut either vow or oath. -— 
The Reader has now ſeen his firſt ſeries of arguments; an: he 
may judge for himſelf, what is yet proved... I procecd to his 
ſecond 5 rel branch, . 


H 2 ; 
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II. “ The ſecond thing propoſed, was to conſe he ins” Old- 
« Teſtament. predictions, which are urged in ſupport of News 
« Teſtament fcaring of religious oaths, and to fix their genuine 
« ſenſe and meaning.” I have no occaſion to enlarge in anſwer- 
ing this branch, becauſe I have not urged « Old-Teſtament : pre- 


ditions as an argument for covenanting ; not from any appre - 5 


benſion of its weakneſs, but becauſe I propoſed to confine my-. 
ſelf to the morality of the duty. His principal. evaſion, con- 
cerning Old-Teſtament predictions, is this. * They are not io 
« be underſtood in a lateral, but in a fi rgurative ſenſe ;—expreſ- 
ſing the ſpiritual wor ſhip of the New Teſtament, en language 
« peculiar to the worſhip of the Old Teſtament.” Add to explain 
one clauſe of a verle literally, and the very next clauſe myſti- 
cally, he affirms, is a Gross ABUSE, ABSURD, PERVERSION, 
CONFUSED, SENSELESS.—He is quite maſter of this fort of ar- 
gumentation. 

The Reader may confalt the paſſage be quotes. Iſa. xix. 21. 
And the Lord ſhall be known to Opt, and the Egyptians ſpall 
know the Lord in that day, This is not the figurative lan- 
gus ge of the Old Teſſament, but plain and unembelliſhed:; like 
the ſimplicity of the New. This is fe. eternal to know thee, 
the only true God *. But the very next clauſe is evidently fi- 
gurative ; ; * and ſpall do ſacrifice and oblation. He quotes Iſa. 
ii. 2. as a ſpecimen. Had he caſt his eye on the following 
verſe, he might have ſeen an evident proof, that one clauſe thay 
be underſtood in a figurative, and the very next in a /iteral 
ſenſe. And many people ſhall go and ſay, Come ye, and let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, &c. This is evidently fi- 
gurative; but the very next clauſe is as evidently literal: And 
he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths. 
The reader may conſult Iſa. ix. where he will ſee, that the 
whole of the 5th verſe is highly figurative: but does it follow 
that the Gth is figurative allo? For unto us a child i is born, &e. 
It were eaſy to give numerous inſtances ; but it ſerves no pur- 
pole: for his aſſertion, that to explain one clauſe literally, and 
the next figuratively, is a groſs abuſe, &c. is entirely ground- 
leſs. He tells us, if it were allowed, that * the Popiſh dodtors 
will certainly prove the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation from 


John xvii. 3, 


* 
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©. ſcripture, and quotes our Lord's words, when inſtituing the 
ſacrament. of the ſupper ;, This ii my body, this is my blood, 
Such bitter reflections ſhould always be well-foundeg. If his 
aſſertion i is allowed, that to explain one clauſe literally, and the 
next figuratively, - or myſtically, i is a groſs abuſe, the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation i is eſtabliſhed, beyond all poſſibility of contra» 
diftion, in the very text he quotes.. And it is ſtrange, that the 
fallacy of. his.own aſſertion, did not ſtare him in the face, when- 
ever this text came into his mind, Matth. xxvi. 26. And, as 
they were eating, Fejus, tool bread, and brake it, and gave it 
to the diſciples 5 .and faid, Take, eat. All this is certainly to 


"I; underſtood. | in a literal ſenſe : dur the very next clauſe, This 


is my body, is evidently. to be underſtood in a figurative ſenſe, 
It does not mean, that it was his body literally, according ta 
the Popilh. daoctrine; but that it was a ſacramental /in, and 


ſymbal | of his body, or human nature. But according to our 
author's rule of expoſition, when the preceding clauſe is un- 


deniably literal; This is my body, muſt be literal alſo: This 
is tranſubſtantiation with a witneſs! Bur, according to out 
author's maxim, when the former clauſe is evidently literal, 
to affirm that, This is my body, is figurative, is a groſs abuſe, 
perverſion of ſeripture, abſurd, a confuſed, and ſenſeleſs com- 
mentary.—— l queſtion, if all Bellarmine's falios can produce 


' ſuch a demonſtrative proof of tranſubſtantiation. I have no 


occaſion to inſiſt further on this, | for the fallacy of his diſtinc- 
tion concerning literal and figurative being detected; the very 
firſt Old- Teſtament prediction he mentions, ſtands quite un- 
touched. I proceed to his third general branch, 


III. To enquire, whether this is a duty revealed under the 
New Teſtament itſelf.” On this branch he propoſes, to men- 
tion the paſſages of the New. Teſtament, which have been 
urged as a proof of covenanting, and fix the true meaning of 
them. I do not pretend, to be very well acquainted with all 


the paſſages which have been urged. I can eaſily ſee, however, 


that there is a very material difference, between a text being 
urged us a proof of ſome particular branch of the argument, 
and being urged as a proof of covenanting in general. And, 
that it may be a very eaſy matter, for a man to hold up his 
opponent to deriſion, by repreſenting him as urging this or the 
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other ſcripture text, as a proof of covenanting in general, 
when he only urged it, and perhaps very pertinently, as N 
proof of ſome particular branch of the argument. And if all 
the texts Mr. H——n mentions, have been urged to prove 


covenanting in general; I ah. that, in wy ou, they _ 


been miſunderſtood. 

The text which is principally urged, 15 2 Cor. vin. 5. And 
this they did, not as we hoped, but fir/t' gave their ownſelues to 
the Lord, and afterward to us, by the will of God, I mean; 
not to affirm poſitively, that this was a public vow, or covenant; 


as the apoſtle does not: but it appears to me very probable | 


that it was. It behoved to be ſome religious duty certain. 
ly: and the apoſtle has occaſion, to mention other religious 
duties frequently; but we never find him expreſs himſelf in 


this manner concerning any of them, They firſ? gave their ou. 
- felves unto the Lord, Nor does Mr. H———n, as he propoſed, 


pretend to fix the true meaning of it. He tells us of two o. 
ther ways, a Profeſſion of the goſpel; and baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper: and that in one, or both of theſe ways, they 
might be ſaid to give themſelves to the Lord. Well, ſuppoſe 
it was by a profeſſion of the goſpel : they had, certainly, before 
this time, embraced the ſpiritual worſhip of the goſpel, and 
profeſſed their faith 'in Chriſt; and-would the apoſtle ever 
_ affirm, that he did not hope, that they would continue to pro- 


feſs their faith in Chriſt? But, perhaps, it was in baptiſm. 
Why, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the greater part of 


them were baptized already: and the apoſtle could not aſſert, 
contderning them in the general, that they gave themſelves to 
the Lord in this manner ; without ſuppoſing them to be rebap- 
tized. It remains then, that it was in the Lord's ſupper. 

It is evident, however, that this ordinance was obſerved, at 
leaſt, pretty frequently, in the church at that time: And, 


why then ſhould the apoſtle affirm, that he did not hope, that 


they would celebrate that ordinance, before their donation was 
made up? The apoſtle evidently means, that they were more 


forward in giving their charity, than he expected: but the leſs 
ſorward he apprehended they would be, he had certainly the 


more reaſon to think, that they would celebrate the ſupper be- 
fore it. If this ordinance were intended, the apoſtle's reaſon- 
wg would rather have run thus; this they did, not as we 
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hoped ; for they did not even tarry, till they had celebrated 
the Lord's ſupper. It is hard to aſſign a reaſon, why the a- 
poſtle ſhould ſay ; that he did not hope, that they would cele- 
brate the Lord's ſupper. But, ſuppoſing it was a public vow, 
which is not an ordinary ſtated duty, the difficulty at once e- 


vaniſhes. Beſides, the apoſtle has occaſion to mention the cele. 


bration of the ſupper, again and again; but he never expreſſes 
himſelf in this manner concerning it. 

From theſe conſiderations, it is very improbable, that it was 
either of the two ways mentioned by our author; and, there- 
fore, the argument for covenanting from this text, is not in 
the leaſt affected by any thing he has advanced. And, as this 
is materially the ſame, with ſome of his after particulars, I 
hel proved to his fourth general branch, which i * 


IV. 75 offer a variety of arguments againſ! the Morality 
« of fuch oaths; or to prove, that they are no moral duty.” 
As this ſeems to be his principal branch, I ſhall conſider every 
argument, that the reader may ſee I am not convinced, that 
they are as unanſwerable as has been alledged. 


ArG. 1 . * The fearing of. fuch oaths, mn a ſocial capacity, 
« was never obſerved among the Pxorkssoxs of the true religion, 
in any age of the world, before the conſtitution of the Jewiſh 


church: before the flood, . c0d a e's have 
performed it.? 


This argument is ſomething like a drowning man graſping 


at weeds, or wreck, or whatever comes nigh him. It is very 


evident, the account is exceeding ſhort, which we have of the 


ages before the flood. * They offered ſacrifice ; they began to 
call on the name of the Lord; they were juſt, and walked 
© with God &.“ Now, when all the account we have of reli- 


gious duties, for two thouſan years, may be ſummed up in 


a ſingle ſentence; can any thing well be leſs concluſive, than 
to alledge, that this or that, is not a moral duty, becauſe it is 
not particularly mentioned? tarther, commentators ſeem to 
be at a loſs, to fix the real meaning of men beginning to call 
on the name of the Lord, becauſe it is hard to think, that they 
had not before this time called upon him, even in public aſſem- 


Gen. iv. 3, 43 J, 26. v. 22, 24. vi. 9. 
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bes. And, therefore, ſome of them obſerve, that the words 
may be rendered, They began to call themſelves by the name of 
the Lord: And that they did ſo, in oppoſition unto Cain's ido- 
latrous race; and they might do ſo, by a public vow, as the 
Iſraelites did in oppoſition to idolatry in general. I do not 
mean, that there is much weight in this; but juſt as much, as 
in that which it is intended to anſwer. The obſervation of 
the Sabbath, is certainly a moral duty; but if our Authors 
argument has any force, it is not ſo: For, where have we the 
obſervation of it expreſly mentioned, before the conſtitution of 
the Jewiſh church ?--His firſt argument then is loaded with 
two evident abſurdities. 1. That when all the account we 
bave of religious duties for two thouſand years, may be ſum- 
med up, in a ſentence or two, nothing can be a moral duty, 
which is not expreſly mentioned. 2. That the (TIER of 
the Sabbath, is not a moral duty. - 
And. 2. The fwearing of religious oaths cannot be a moral 
* duty, becauſe it was never FRO by foe wh _ him- 
© ſelf | 
1 grant we have no account of his obſerving i it: But, if this 
argument proves any thing, it will prove too much; namely, 
that it was neither ceremonial, judicial, nor moral; or, that 
it was neither poſitive, nor moral; for the Saviour falfilled all 
righteouſneſs, ceremonial, judicial, or moral: and he is gene- 
rally thought to have once wrought a miracle, in order to 
perform a poſitive duty. —I obſerve, further, that in page 90. 
Mr. H- n allerts, that * this covenant was appointed to ex- 
« fend its obligation to the Iſraelites in all their generations. 
In page 91. * E/tabliſhed to be a ſtanding ordinance in Iſrael. 
And page 95. * as aboliſhed at the death of Chriſt.” From 
theſe expreſſions, it is very plain, that Mr. H n maintains, 
covenanting was an ordinary ſtated duty, binding until the 
death of Chriſt. The reader may judge, if this is not a direct 
attack upon the perfection of the Redeemer's obedience: An 
ordinary ſtanding duty, which was not abrogated till his death; 
but he never performed it.—1 add, he will not probably aſſert, 
that the duties binding on huſbands, and parents, are not mo- 
ral: But, did the Saviour ever perform them? Nay, nor 
perhaps the duties of a brother-german ; for the word render- 
ed brother in ſeriptute, is not confined to a brother-german: 
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and many have queſtioned, if ever the Saviour had any ſuch. 
— If this argument of our author is ſolid, either covenanting 
was no duty at all, neither moral nor poſitive ; or the Saviour's 
obedience was imperfect; and the duty incumbent on huſbands, 

parents, and brothers, are not moral duties. — But the plain 
anſwer to his argument is this: Altho' covenanting is a moral 
duty, it is not a /tated, but an occaſional duty; called for only 
on ſome particular emergencies : and as the Saviour never per- 
formed it, we may well conclude, that there was no call 10 it, 
while he tabernacled with men upon earth ; and, therefore, to 
perform it, would have'been a work of ſpererbgition, and the 
perfection of his obedience no way affected, by theſe duties 
which he had no call to perform. 


Ax. 3. * Were religious fearing a moral duty, it would 
have been obſerved by the venerable AvosTLEs of Chriſt. 
What I have obſerved on his former argument, equally an- 
ſwers this. It is founded upon a falſe ſuppoſition, that cove- 
nanting is not an occaſional, but an ordinary ſtated duty. This 
I have already diſproved at ſome length #. If covenanting was 
an occaſional duty, which he will never be able to diſprove, 
why ſhould the venerable apoſtles perform it, if they had no 
call thereto in adorable providence ? With reſpe& to occaſional 
duties, it will never prove that they are not moral, becauſe 
they are not exemplified in the conduct of the apoſtles; unleſs 
it is evinced, that if they are duties, there was certainly a call 
in providence to perform them. He may as well argue, that 
it was not a duty under the Old Teſtament,. becauſe it was not 
exemplified, in the lives of a number of the moſt eminent pro- 
phets. They were ſatisfied, that although ir was an undeniable 
duty, they had no call to o perform 1 it; and ſo mo the apoſtles 
in their day. 8 
Beſides, he always conſiders covenanting as 2 dartatial duty; 
and in the apoſtles days, there was no nation, in general, pro- 
feſſing Chriſtianity. He indeed aſſerts, that there is not a 
fingle grain of weight, in this objection. I am certain, 
there is as little weight in his anſwer to it; namely, that moral 
duties are binding upon all perſons, as well as nations.” 
I anſwer, although moral duties ate binding on all, which 
is not the caſe with reſpe& to occaſional Cuties, our  authot 
| [5 hy Sce the Sermons, p. 25,—33» 
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may prove, that all theſe duties, which are properly national, 

arte 10.be performed by a few, when neglected by the body of 
the nation. For example; it is a national duty for a people 
to defend themſelves from the inroads of their enemies; and is 
included in the ſixth commandment of the moral law : but if 
the body of the nation ſhould neglect it, will Mr. H 


maintain, that it is binding on a few hundreds, to encounter 


numerous thouſands who may come againſt them; would he 
lead them on? Whatever be in this objection, his 400 does 
not in the leaſt remove it.— In a word, this third argument 


ſuppoſes, what will not be granted, and what be is unable to 
prove; namely, that if covenanting is a moral duty, it muſt be 


a ſtated, not an occaſional duty: or, if it is an occaſional duty, 


that there was certainly a call to perform it in the, apoſtles days. ; 
_ Unleſs one or other of theſe is true, there is not a ſingle 


grain of weight in his argument; and neither of them will he 
ever be able to prove, 

Ard. 4. * The fwearing of national religious oaths, under 
« the goſpel, is not a moral duty; becauſe, in that clear and 
full explication of the moral law, given in the New Teſtament, 
s there is no PRECEPT enjoining ſuch a duty. 


His ſecond and third arguments evidently ſuppoſe covenant- 
ing to be an ordinary ſtated duty; and therefore little occaſion 


to enlarge in anſwering them: this one is by far more ſpecious ; 
but, when examined, is equally inconcluſive. He obſerves firſt, 
that It wall not be denied, that the New-Teſtament revelation 
contains a diſcovery, both of the doctrines of the goſpel, and 
« precepts of the moral law, much more clear and explicit than 
« the Old Teſtament.“ I anſwer ; it will not be denied with re- 
ſpect to doctrines, and readily granted, that in the New Telta- 
ment, we have the moral law freed from a variety of the cor. 
rupt gloſſes of the Jewiſh Rabbins; and alſo, a variety of moral 
duties, more clearly expreſſed than in the Old Teſtament. But 
it will not be granted; no verily, it muſt be proved, that every 
moral duty is ſo, as we are not diſpoſed to conſider the Old 
Teſtament as an almanack out of date. It is an eaſy method 
of avoiding every thing that clogs our ſcheme, to aſſert, 
It will not be denicd. It will not be denied in the general; 


but pariiculars require a proof. In the word of God, the Old 


and New Teſtamient, we have a complete, a perfedt diſcovery 
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of doctrines, and of duties, religious and relative. And the 
New Teſtament is more clear and explicit in the general; but 
a variety of duties are as clear as words can expreſs them in 
the Old Teſtament : and where this is the caſe, there was the 
leſs occaſion to be explicit in the New Teſtament, In the 
book of Pſalms, we have a complete ſyſtem, ſo to ſpeak, of 
religious experiences, beyond any of the books of the New 
Teſtament ;' nor was there occaſion for the apoſtles to enlarge 
on this, when the Pſalms are ſo full and explicit. In like 
manner, the Old Teſtament is clear and explicit on covenant- 

ing; and therefore leſs occaſion to be explicit in the New. 
Theſe things may be obvious to the weakeſt capacities. 

Bur to come to the point, if our author's argument is ſolid, 
that nothing can be a moral duty, which is not expreſly en- 
joined in the New Teſtament; he muſt diſcard a variety of 
duties, which have not till zow been called in queſtion, by 
Preſbyterians at leaſt. I may obſerve, before I proceed to 
particulars, that I mean not to inſinuate, the remoteſt heſita - 
tion concerning theſe duties; for, although they are not ex- 
preſly enjoined in the New Teſtament, the Old is explicit and 
full. I intended to illuſtrate a number of duties at fome length; 
but, for brevity's ſake, I ſhall only enumerate a few. 

If our Author's argument is ſolid, 1. Infant baptiſm, and 
parents engagements in the baptiſm of their children; 2. Fami- 
ly worſhip; 3. Secret, or ſocial prayer, Eva morninG and 

' EvEninG; 4. Family faſting; and I may add, 5. The cove- 
nanting which Mr. H——n applauds in the after part of his 
performance; —all theſe muſt be reprobated as no moral duties, 
for they are not expreſly enjoined in the New Teſtament. We 
have theſe duties, however, ſet before us very clearly, in the 
Old Teſtament. — Infant circumciſion has hitherto been con- 
ſidered, as a very evident proof of what reſpects the baptiſm of 
infants. — Family worſhip, Jer. x. 2 5. Pour out thy fury 
upon the rams that call not on thy name : And, ſays Joſhua, 
As for me, and my wovuse, we wall ſerve the Lord. — Secret 
prayer is expreſly mentioned in the New Teſtament ; bat no 
mention of it morning and evening, fo far as I remember: but 
this is clear in the Old Teſtament, Pſal. xcii. 2. To ſhew forth 
thy loving-hindneſt © in the morning, and thy fan every 

| 12 
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night. —Faſting is likewiſe mentioned in the New Teſtament ; 
and huſbands and wives giving themſelves to prayer and faſting ; 

but it is not ſaid, whether in a perſonal, family, or public way: 
and no expreſs mention of family faſting in the New Teſta- 
ment : but the Old is very explicit, Zech. xii. 12. Ard the land 
Hall mourn, every family apart. Theſe, and other plain 
moral duties, which might be mentioned, are not expreſly en- 
joined in the New Teſtament; nor was there any occaſion for 
it, the Old is to foll and explicit.—In like manner, the Old 
"Teſtament being full and explicit on covenanting, both as to 
Precept and practice, and being a duty neither ceremonial nor 
judicial; there was no occaſion for its being expreſſy eqjoined 
in the New. 

From theſe few particulars, it is very evident, that 3 it can be 
no proof that a duty is not moral, becauſe it is not expreſly 
enjoined in the New Teſtament. God has given us a, perfect 
rule of duty; but it is in the Old and New Teſtament con- 
joined. And for a man to inculcate, and practiſe a variety of 
duties, which are not expreſly enjoined in the New Teſtament, 
which I hope Mr. H——n does; and at the ſame time give a 
bold defiance, to prove that any ſuch thing is a moral duty: 
hey may reconcile this who can. a 
Should any of his hearers alledge to bim, that infant bap- 
 tiſm, and family worſhip, are branches of ſuperſtition, and 
cannot be binding on them, for they. are not expreſly enjoined 
in the New Teſtament ; he would, perhaps, find ſome difficulty 
to reply, in a akin with his own argument. I am aware, 
he may alledge, that infant baptiſm is a poſitive ioflitution : but 
this cannot be; for he maintains, that all poſitive inſtitutions, 
vader the Old Teſtament, are abrogated: and it can never 
then be a poſitive inſtitution of the New, without being ſo much 
as mentioned. And thus the Reader may fee, that however 
ſpecious this argument may appear at firſt view, when it is ex- 
amined-irt is ane inconcluſive. 

As 5. * Duties that are truly moral, force a ſenſe and 
imts eſſion of their obligation, even upon wicked men: But 
religious ſwearing of national covenants does not, in many, 
< caſes, carry, bome a. ſenſe of its obligation upon Goop: men.” 

This appears to me, to be a very unadviſed-argument; EF 
chyſe not to call it worſe, He affirms, with a good deal of 
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aſfuranee, This is a clear proof, ari ſi ing from the very frame 
and conſtitution of the human mind, that there exiſts no ſuch 
© moral obligation. Whatever philoſophy may be in this, 


concerning man in his innocent ſlate; I apprehend it is very 
wretched divinity, applied to man in his lapſed condition. It 


is true, there are moral duties which affect the conſcience of 
ungodly men; and I could mention fome poſitive duties, which 
do ſo alſo, when ungodly men have the word of God among. 
their hands. But it will never follow from this, that every 
duty included in the moral law of God, firſt and ſecond table, 


forces a ſenſe of its obligation on the conſcience of the wicked. 


Does the ſin of nature, the ſin of unbelief, the ſin of hypocriſy; 


or the duty of believing, of diſclaiming all confidence in our- 


ſelves, and our own righteouſneſs; of bewailing natural de. 
pravity, unbelief, and bypocriſy, affect the conſcience of the 
ungodly ? If be will aſſert this, I am certain, he muſt con- 


tradi& the generality of ſound divines. It has generally been 


allowed, that it is only ſome greſſer immoralities, which uſually 
alarm the conſcience of the wicked : And never any, that L 
know of, fill now, maintained, that every branch of God's 
. worſhip, contained in the firſt table of his law, forces a ſenſe 
ol its obligation, on the conſciences of the wicked. Nay, this 


| firſt branch of his argument appears to me, at leaſt, to include 


a flat denial of natural depravity, as far as it reſpects the un- 
derſtanding. Duties cannot impreſs a ſenſe of their obligation, 
if they are not known: And, if the whole extent of the 
moral law is known by wicked men, what did Adam in in- 


nocence know more, with reſpect to the duties incumbent on 
him? 


To the ſecond branch of this argument, namely, that core. 


nanting does not impreſs the conſcience of good men; I anſwer, 
The apoſtle is expreſs, that the godly, while here, know but 
in part; and therefore, may be ignorant of ſome particular 
duties of the moral law: And, if they be ignorant of them, 
How ſhould they impreſs their conſcience? And, if good 
men cannot be ignorant of any duty of the moral law ; they 
cannot be guilty of any ſin of 1 ignorance, except in matters of 
mere ſpeculation ; and perhaps, not even in theſe. And as the 
firſt branch of this argument is inconſiſtent with the depravity 
of nature; this ſecond branch, evidently lands us in the reve« 
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ries of enthuſiaſm. Our Author urges the ſeelings of good 
men, and in what manner their conſciences are, or are not af- 
fected, as an argument to prove, that this or that is, or is not 
a moral duty. ' This is to make the feelings of good men our 
rule, and to ſubſtitute them in the place of the wnerring rule, 
which is the very foul of enthuſi aſm. It is to the law and 10 
the teſtimony.—1 ſhall leave the further conſideration of this ar- 
gument, «riſing from the conſtitution of the human mind, to 
theſe who are better acquainted with . diſqui- 
ſitions, 


. Ars. 6. © The very CONTENTIONS which FM prevailed a- 


mong Chriſtians, concerning the moral obligation of ſwearing 


e religious covenants, is an argument of conſiderable weight 


aA againſt the morality of ſuch oaths.” 


1 may juſt as well argue, that it is an argument of confider- | 
able weight, in /avour of the morality of covenanting : For, 
depraved nature ſpurns at moral obligations ; and rages like a 
wild bull in a net. And if we are to diſclaim every thing 
which has been the occaſion of warm contentions among Pro- 
teſtants; I apprehend every one can eaſily ſee the conſequence, 
He alledges, that, Antinomians excepted, Proteſtants of every 
denomination are agreed, in acknowledging the obligation of 
the moral law, But, it is an eaſy matter to ſee, that there 
is a very wide difference, between being agreed about the oh li- 


gation of the moral law, and being agreed about every parti- 


cular branch of duty which it enjoins us to perform, He ſeems, 


on this argument, to have ſecond-table duties principally in 


view; but he ſhould remember, that covenanting is a firſt-table 


duty. It were no great difficulty to ſhew, that Proteſtants of 
different denominations, are not as much agreed, as he alledges, 


about every particular of God's worſhip, contained in the firſt 
table of the moral law. Nay, when they are not agreed about 
the object of worſhip, ſome of them denying the Deity of the 


Son and holy Spicit; they cannot be agreed about the worſhip 
ztſelf, objectively conſidered. 


But this argument ſeems to be founded on a particular aſſer- 


tion of our Author, Obligations truly moral, are ſo congenial 


to the frame of the human mind.“ It is hard to ſay, what he 
may mean, by moral obligations being /o congenial to the frame 


of the human mind. If he means the human mind before the 


NS. 
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entrance of f in, I am the leſs concerned; for this can make 
nothing for his argument: But, if he means human nature in 
its lapſed ſtate, he may reconcile this with the divine declaration, 
For vain man would be wiſe, though man be born like a wild 


afſe's colt, Job xi. 12. A creature ſtupid and unteachable, 


I mean not, that he intends to deny the depravity of nature ; 
No, he allerts it very explicitly ; but had he kept it in his view, 
he might have ſeen ſome reaſon to ſupercede both this, and 
ſome former arguments. 

Now, as this general branch contains the lacs of his 
reaſoning againſt coyenanting ; the reader, will permit. me, 


in ſo many words, to lay before him, Mr,,H——r's argu- 
ments, and the anſwers: I ſhall W * more brevity on ſubſe- 
quent particulars. G 


ArG. I. * Covenanting was not performed . the conſti. 
c tution of the Jewiſh church :—=Good men before the Hool did 
© not perform it. 

Anſ. 1. This plainly implies, that ed all the account 
we have of religious duties, for two thouſand years before the 
flood, may be ſummed up in a ſentence or two; yet nothing can 
be a moral duty, which is not expreſly mentioned. 2. That 


the obſervation of the Sabbath cannot be a moral duty ; for we 


have no expreſs mention of the godly obfecving it, before the 
conſtitution of the Jewiſh church. 


ARG. 2. * It was never obſerved by the holy Jeſter" him- 
fl 

Anſ. 1. This 1 PIR it was no doty at all ; for the 
Saviour fulfilled all righteouſneſs. But Mr. H——n allows, 
that it was binding till the death of Chriſt; it is therefore a 


direct attack on the per ſection of the Redeemer's righteouſneſs ; 


a duty binding till his death, but never performed by him. 
2. It implies, that the duties incumbent on huſbands, parents, 


brothers, are not moral. 3. Although it is a moral, it is not 
a ſtated, but an occa/ional duty; and as the Saviour never 


\ 


performed it, we may be certain there was no call to it in his 


day. 


AG. 3. The venerable coſt af Chriſt, did not per- 
form it.“ 


Anf. 1. He always repreſents it as a national duty; but 
there was no nation in general, profeſſing Chriſtianity in the 
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| apoſtle's days. 2. Being an occaſional duty, if there was no 


call to it in providence in their day, at leaſt among the churches 


in general, why ſhould they have obſerved it? It would 


have becn a work of ſupererogation. 

AG. 4. There is 10 precept enjoining it in the New Tef- 
« tament.” 

Anſ: This implies, that nothing ean be a moral duty, which 
is not expreſly enjoined in the New Teſtament; and of con- 
ſequence infant baptiſm, family-worſhip, prayer, evsRy morn- 


ing and evening, family faſting, &c. muſt be ſtruck off from 


the liſt of moral duties, Theſe duties, are not expreſly en- 
joined in the New Teſtament ; but the Old Teſtameat is very 
full and explicit; and the leſs occaſion to inſiſt on them in the 
NEw, when the Orp was fo very full. And this is evidently 
the caſe with covenanting. | | 

| ArG, 5. * Moral duties impreſs the conſcience of wicked 


© men; but covenanting does not impreſs the conſcience of go 


men. 

Anſ. The firſt branch implies, that depravity has not affected 
the judgment. Duties cannot affect the conſcience, till they 
are known; and if the ungodly know the whole extent of the 


moral law, what did Adam know more ?— The fecond branch 


leads me into the wilds of enthuſiaſm, making the feelings and 
impreſſions of good men, the rule whereby to Judge of the 
morality of duties. 
Ax. 6. The contentions which have prevailed among Chri- 
« ſtians, &c. 

Anſ. This is juſt as good an argument for, as againſt cove- 


nanting: and moral obligations congental to the human mind, 


upon which this argument is founded, are inconſiſtent with the 
doctrine of original depravity. When I conſider this ſum of 
his arguments, I am truly at a loſs to know, on what account 
it is, that he deſpairs of ſeeing them anſwered, with ſcriptural, 
rational arguments. But, I proceed to his next general 


branch, 


V. * To make ſome obſervations on the NATIONAL COVENANT 


4a pede, ar the Sol EMM LEAGUE and Covenant of the 


He ma den now to be ſenſidle, that his os our 
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worthy anceſtors, in his firſt performance, is not quite ſo agree- 
able as he apprehended ; accordingly, he now proſeſſes a con- 
ſiderable veneration for them. This is ſo far good, He ſeems 
to be very fond the public ſhould imagine, that Seceders are 
altogether ignorant, that ſome might have political views, in 
framing and promoting the ſolemn league. I apprehend, Se- 
ceders know as much of depraved human nature, that however 
congenial moral obligations may be; they are convinced, that 
ſuch ſmall connections, as the Seceſſion or Relief, are ſeldom 
or never formed without deſigning men among them; much 
leſs is it to be thought, that ſuch an extenſive connection as the 
ſolemn league, was free of them. But, we are yet to learn, 
how this is inconſiſtent, as he inſiduates, with the generality 
of the rulers, the miniſters and people, being men of candour, 
and excited by the example of their brethren in Scotland. Burt, 
for our Author to alledge, that all that the Engliſh parliament 
had in their view, in bringing religion into the quarrel with 
their Sovereign; and in promoting the ſolemn league, and the 
reformation with which it was attended, was only to forward 
their political ſtratagems, is certainly going too far. We have 
all reaſon to-think, that the body of the Engliſh parliament, at 
that time, were from judgment and conſcience, enemies to 
Prelacy ; and had the reformation of religion in England ho- 
neſtly at heart. To aſſert the contrary, diſcovers no great ac- 
quaintance with the character of theſe famous men. It is to 
charge them with the vie perjury, in ſwearing the ſolemn 
league; and with the greſſeſt diſſimulation in aboliſhing Epiſ: 
copacy, and eſtabliſhing the preſbyterial form of church-govern- 
ment. Seceders, therefore, have committed no blunder, when 
they maintain, in their Teſtimony, that the great reformation, 
carried on in Scotland, ſtirred up their neighbours in England 
to join with them, even although there was a number ſtill at- 
tached to Prelacy, or ſomething worſe.— It would be no loſs 
to our Author, as well as Seceders, to be a little better ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of that period; for, however exten- 
ſive, he may apprehend his knowledge is, of the tranſactions 
of theſe times, he has not diſcopered much of it in his publica- 
tions, as we may obſerve more particularly afterwards. 

In page 118, he lays down the plan of this fifth general 
branch, thus. | 
p A =. Þ K 
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In ſpeaking of the covenants, national and ſolemn league, 1 | 
« ſhall, firſt, conſider their obligation; ſecondly, 1 ſhall men- 


tion a few things in them, which rendered them exceedingly 


C 2 to be ſworn and impoſed as national oaths.” 
J am to conſider the obligation of theſe e national 
0 3 of the laſt century. 9 
We muſt then examine a little, this conſideration, celebrated 
by ſome far above the oaths of the laſt century. And, firſt, 
we have a long winding ſtory concerning oaths having no obli- 
gation at all; Thar all obligation ariſes ſolely from the au- 
thority of the Lawgiver, and Revealer. I know Mr. H 


is not ſingular in this, and it were eaſy to animadvert on eve: 
ral of bis aſſertions ; but I know no end it ſerves. It appears 


to me, to be only a wrangle about the propriety of the word 


Osricariox. If it is allowed, and I apprehend it will not be 
refuſed, that there is ſomething or other about an oath, which 
makes the violation of it, conſtitute the heinous ſin of perjury; 


it is a matter of indifference to me, whether it is called ob/iga- 


tion or electricity. Nor, does this in the leaſt affect the obli- 
gation of public covenants. 

Only, I cannot help thinking, that declaring an oath has 10 
obligation, without ſaying any thing more concerning it, is 
well adapted, to make the generation regardleſs of an oath, 
and as guilty of perjury, as our anceſtors in the laſt century. 
A man, for inſtance, is about to give his oath in a cuſtom- 
houſe ; he may reaſon thus with himſelf, I have no occaſion 
to regard it; for divhnes aſſure me, it lays me under no obli- 
gation to declare the truth. And after aſſerting, that an oath 


has no obligation, it would have been as much for edification, 


to have employed ſome of his pages, which are filled up with 


groundleſs reproaches; in ſhewing the generation the nature 


of, and how they ought to fear an oath, notwithſtanding of 
the modern diſcovery, that it conſtitutes no obligation. He 
gives a very juſt diſcription of his own account of oaths in ge- 
neral, and their obligation, page 121, Many entertain notions 
c exceedingly conſuſed,” &c. But, I paſs this, as it has very 
little connexion with the point in queſtion, _ 

In page 122, he proceeds to conſider and refute the weak 
and ignorant arguments of Seceders, to prove the perpetual o- 


bligation of our covenants, I have yery little concern with 


F 
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bim here, as I have uſed only one of the arguments he men- 
tions; but I mean, not to loſe ſight of him in any thing. 

The firſt argument he mentions, as-urged by Seceders, is 
the following. It is pled, that they are of perpetual obliga- 
tion, becauſe the principal matter of them is the truths of God. 

To this ſuppoſed argument, be replies, © That an oath to di- 
vine truths, has no obligation at all. 
I anſwer. He will acknowledge, however, Git if bach an 
oath is /awful, the violation of it wilt certainly conſtitute the 
ſin of perjury. And I have no anxiety, whether it is ſtiled 
obligation or coheſion. Mr. H n acknowledges, page 121, 

that although an oath to divine truths has zo obligation, that 
it has an obligation in things #ndifferent ; and that when de- 
ſcendents acquieſce in the deeds of their fathers, they take this 
obligation upon themſelves. From this, I argue, that whatever 
be in an oath, when poſterity acquieſce in the vows, or oaths 
of their anceſtors, they take this upon themſelves, And there 
is ſomething in an oath, which renders the violation of it per- 
jury; and when poſterity acquieſce in the vows, or oaths, of 
their anceſtors, according to his own doftrine, they take this 
on themſelves, be it obligation, or what it will, I have already 
ſhown, that in the very nature of church fellowſhip, poſterity 
do voluntarily acquieſce, and take on themſelves the 0b/zgation of 
their anceſtors vows, or call it what you will. On this part 
cular, therefore, we are well nigh agreed. 

The ſecond argument he mentions, as urged by his appo- 
=— is this. | 

It is pled, that thefe covenants are of perpetual obligati | 
0 = becauſe they bind to the very fame things with baptiſm.” 
To this he replies. That baptiſm is an expreſs ordinance of 
« Chriſt, under the New Teſtament, which covenanting is 
. 3 

I anſwer. This is a mere begging the queſtion ; for, if 
covenanting is a moral duty, (and all he has yet advanced, 
does not in the leaſt difapprove it), this reply ferves for nothing. 
Beſides, infant baptiſm is not expreſly mentioned, more than 
covenanting. Here he ſeems to own, that baptiſm and the 
Lord's "_ conſtiture an obligation. But, certainly, the 


ee the Sermans, p. 23+ \ 
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doctrines and duties revealed, and required in the word of God, 


are the very matter of the engagements, in baptiſm and the 
ſupper-; and the obligation ariſing from the authority of the 


Revealer, as perfect, as it poſſibly can be. 

Can baptiſm and the ſupper make the obligation exceed poſſi ble 
perfection? And if baptiſm and the ſupper may, (as has been 
generally thought, till of late), conſtitute an, obligation of a 
different kind, without derogating in the leaſt, from the per- 
fection of the obligation of the divine law, why may not a vow, 
or oath, do the ſame? This argument, does not ſeem to be 
very much hurt by his reply. 

He tells us, in anſwering this argument, © That one great 
end of theſe ordinances (baptiſm and the ſupper) is, that 


« Chriſtians may dedicate themſelves io the ſervice of God.“ 
Here he ſeems to have forgot his own doctrine, that nothing 


can be a moral duty, which is not enjoined by ſome particular 


precept in the New Teſtament. It is true, we have ſelf-dedi- 


cation enjoined in the New Teſtament; and I readily agree 
with him, that it is a very ſuitable exerciſe at a communion 
table: But, where do we find any particular precept enjoining 


it, in the ſacrament of the ſupper? He next repreſents his 


opponents, as arguing thus. * It is the duty of one Chriſtian 


to dedicate himſelf to God, by a ſolemn oath, it is the duty 


£ of a nn, of a congregation, and of a nation to do the 
, fame.” 


All that he refuſes in this 2rgument, is the e or 
« flennity of an oath” 1 anſwer. We have ſeripture precept 


and example, for the ſolemnity of an oath in covenanting, un- 


der the Old Teſtament: And the reader muſt judge for bimſelf, 


if Mr. H n's aguments are any Foes that | it is abrogated 
under the New. 


He alledges, fourthly, that the covenant which the Iſraelites 
made with the Gibeonites, is one of the chief arguments for 


 covenant-obligation. I have uſed it as an argument, though 


not as a chief one: But, if there is no other objection to it, 


except what he has urged, it will continue an unanſwerable 


argument to the end of time. 


= # 


He politively ers, that this covenant was not binding at 


« They were drawn into at by craft 
and deceit; and he ins that no man can prove, that 


all, for two reaſons. 
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a contract is binding in this caſe. In this he arraigns Jenovan 
himſelf, as we may ſee afterwards. 2, It was made in direct 

c oppoſs tion to the will and command of God. It is true, it was 

a poſitive command to Iſrael, to deſtroy the Amorites ; but 

the obligation of an oath, or covenant,. being moral, the po. 
ſitive muſt yield to the moral obligation: As the obligation to 
ſanctiſy one day in (even, which is poſitive, yields to the works 

of neceſſity and mercy, which are moral. This obligation, 

inſtead of refuting covennant-obligation, 1s no contemptible | 

proof of the morality of it. : 

He owns, that the princes thought it binding but they 

were miſtaken : It is evident Joſhua though it binding; and 
the light of nature directed the Gibeonites to conſider it as obli. 
gatory; and accordingly they apply to Joſhua to defend, them. 
On a former branch, our Author urges it as a conſiderable 
argument, that a thing is moral, when the minds even-of 
wicked men, are impreſſed with its obligation. This was evi- 
dently the caſe here; for the Gibeonites do not ſeem to have 
had the leaſt heſitation about Joſhua's being bound to defend 
them. But, it does not ſerve a turn here.—l might add, $K 
that all the commentators I have ſeen, conſider it as obligatory ; 
and if Seceders muſt be charged with ignorance, for viewing 
it in this light, they are in good company. But all theſe, no 
doubt, might be miſtaken. 
But, if our Author's comment is  joft, when Joſhua defend. 
ed the Gibeonites, it was a piece of groſs wickedneſs, prefer. 
ring an unlawful impious oath, to the expreſs command of 
God. But, amazing! Jehovah himſelf, encourages him to 
proceed in this wickedneſs; and, in a moſt miraculous manner, 
countenances him in the perpetration of it. See Joſh. x. 8, 

11, 13. And the Lord ſaid unto Joſhua, Fear them not; for 1 
have delivered them into thy hand: There fhall not à man of 
them ſtand before thee.— he Lord caſt down great ſtones from 
heaven. — And the ſun ſtood ſtill, and the moon ſtayed. And 

all this, in perpetrating a piece of groſs wickedneſs. | He who 
reproves God, mult anſwer for it. 

It will, perhaps, be objected, that the Land countenanced 
them in deſtroying the Amorites, as he had commanded them. MM 
I anſwer ; he likewiſe countenanced them in defending the A- = 
morites, and preferripg their own unlawful oath unto his e- 
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preſs avid If this oath was not obligatory, inſtead of 
the Lord's ſaying unto Joſhua, Fear them not; it is very na- 
tural to think, he would have ſaid to him, Let the children of. 
Iſrael abide in their camp ; let the Amorites deſtroy one ano- 
ther : your oath lays you under no obligation to defend the 
Gibeonites. And although he had promiſed them ſucceſs in 
deſtroying the Amorites, they behoved to turn their backs on 
their enemies immediately before this, till a private perſonal ſin 
was puniſhed ; I mean, Achan's treſpaſs : and can we ſuppoſe, 
that he would encourage them, in a public national ſin, which it 
ſurely was, to defend the Gibeonites, if this oath was not bind. 

ing? This is evidently to ſay, like the Jews of old, The Lord's 

ways are unequal.— Beſides, Mr. H n allows, page. 1 40, 
that though it is a fin to make an unlawful oath ; it is a greater 
ſin to keep it: here he makes Jehovah to aſſiſt them in — 
trating the greater iniquity. 

It is very evident likewiſe, from 2 Sam. xxi. 2. that this 
covenant was binding hundreds of years after, from the Lord's 
viſiting Iſrael with three years ſore famine, on account of Saul's 
attempting to deſtroy the Gibeonites. Mr. H=——n informs 
us, that © !wo remarks will ſet this matter in a light quite clear 
and diſtinct. The reader muſt always take it for granted, 
that his bare aſſertion, ſets any thing in the cleareſt light. His 
two remarks, however, aſſign very different reaſons, why the 
Lord viſited Iſrael with three years famine : nor does he inform 
his reader which was the real one; but it is _ clear and 
diſtinct! 

1. Bis firſt obſervation | is, Though he (viz. Saul) executed 
« the divine command materially ;-—he was not influenced by 
* right motives, &c.“ But if Saul executed the divine com- 
mand materially, there was no injuſtice done to the Gibeonites; 
and why then apply to them, to know what would fatisfy 
them? Was it becauſe there was not a God in Iſrael, that 
David mult apply to the Gibeonites, to know how Saul's wrong 
motives might be expiated ! If it was a violation of the oath, 
- or, covenant, made with them, it is eaſy to ſee the equity of 
applying to them, to know what would ſatisfy them ; and Je- 
bovah himſelf declares his approbation. Beſides, our Author's 
aſſertion, that the Lord viſited with three years famine for 
Saul's wrong motives, if the action was good in itſelf, is ſome- 
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what ſingular, We find the Lord rather deferred his judg - 
ments, when the actions of wicked men were materially good, 
although we are certain their motives were wrong. Ahab's 
motives, in humbling himſelf, were legal and ſelfiſh ; but the 
Lord declares to his prophet, Becauſe he humbleth himſelf before 
me, I will not bring the evil in his days, 1 Kings xxi. 19. — 
We have abundant reaſon to conclude, that Jehu's motives 
were ſelfiſh, in cutting off the houſe of Ahab. He indeed 
ſaid, Come ſee my zeal for the Lord, but it was zeal to eſtabliſh 
himſelf on the throne. Had it been true zeal for the Lord, 
it would have animated him to deſtroy the calves, as well as 


Ahab's houſe; but he clave to them. But, ſays Jehovah, Be- 


' cauſe thou haſt done well, —thy children of the fourth generati- 
on ſhall fit on the throne of Iſrael, 2 Kings x. 30. No account 
here of public judgments for Jehu's wrong motives. No doubt, 
God may and will puniſh wrong motives ; but he ſees meet in 
his infinite wiſdom, that there ſhould be viſible cauſes, for vi- 
ſible ſtrokes, as well os bad motives. But, n wn the 
* of his firſt remark, he obſerves, 
* It is more than probable, that the Gibeonites, at the 

"8 * when Saul flew them, were converted to the Jewiſh re- 
© ligion,” I anſwer ; ſome of them might, and ſo might ſome 
of the reſt of the Amorites, many of whom were not cut off 
dy the Iſraelites. But that the Gibeonites, in general, were 
converted to the Jewiſh religion, he will never be able to prove. 
Nor will bis Hebrew root do him much ſervice, unleſs he can 
prove, 1. That xoxe but the Gibeonites were ſervants to the 
Prieſts and Levites; and, 2. That a few individuals joining in 
the national covenant in Nehemiah's time, is a clear and diſtinct 
proof, that the Gibeonites in general, were converted to the 
Jewiſh religion five hundred years before. . 
But I need not inſiſt on this, for the Spirit of God undoubt- 
edly knew the reaſon, why it was unlawful to ſlay the Gibeo- 
nites; and he aſſigns a very different one, 2 Sam. xxi. 2. Now, 
the Cibeonites were not of the children of Iſrael, but of the 
remnant of the Amorites, and the children of Iſrael had ſiuorn 
unto them; and Saul ſought to ſlay them, &c. Theſe wards, 
encloſed in a parentheſis, are evideutly intended to aſſign the 
reaſon, why it was unlaw ful to ſlay the Gibeonites. And from 
this, all the commentators I have ſeen, conclude at one de, that | 


| 
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it was this oath, or covenant, which rendered it unlawful to 
ſlay them. It is ſo evident, that I only deſire any man of 
candour and common ſenſe to read the paſſage ; and he cannot 
fail to be convinced. If Mr. H n's ſecond remark were 
juſt, unleſs the Spirit of God had deſigned to impoſe upon ig- 
norant mortals, the paſſage would have run thus, They were 
© of the remnant of the Amorites, but were converted to the 
« Jewiſh religion, and Saul ſought to ſlay them.“ But it runs, 
The children of Iſrael had ſworn to them, and Saul ſought to 
ſlay them, I aſk, why is this oath, or covenant, mentioned 
in this paſſage at all, if it is not to ſhew, why it was unlawful 
to deſtroy the Gibeonites ? It is ſomething ſtrange, that after 
ſach palpable perverſion of ſcripture, Mr. H n ſhould ex- 
claim about ſwallowing the groſſeſt abſurdities, if they give 
countenance to the favourite Shibboleth of a party. One can 
ſcarcely fail to think, that he conſidered this as the beſt cloak 
to conceal conſcious guilt. It is very evident, how he toils and 
ſweats, in order to pervert, or rather contradict theſe paſſages 
of ſcripture; becauſe they are very unfriendly to a certain 


party Shibboleth. There is one objection, which ſome have 


urged againſt this argument, which indicates ſome meaſure of 
common ſagacity; but this I have already anſwered +. 
5. The fifth argument he mentions, as urged by his oppo- 
n is this. It is pled, that theſe national ocaths, - were 
« of perpetual obligation, becauſe God ſignally owned the cove· 
« nanters with his preſence,” ; 
He ſeems to grant, that they were eminently countenanced, 
but finds a number of evaſions ; ſuch as, they were godly men, 


and right in the general: and therefore, the Lord might re- 


markably aſſiſt them, although they were wrong in this parti- 
cular. This is a mere evaſion; for the meaning of the argu- 
ment is, that the Lord granted them his preſence i in a remark- 
able manner, in the very duty of covenanting ; and it is not 
very rational to think, that he would countenance them in an 
act of will- worſhip.— He now proceeds to the laſt argument 
he mentions, as pled by Seceders. 

6. It is argued, — if they were not of perpelual obligation, 
then many of the martyrs died in vain. ; | 

It is very agreeable to hear him maintain, that the martyrs 

| + Sce the Sermons, p. 30, Al» 
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did not die in vain. . At the ſame time, I ach perſuaded, that 
a number of godly martyrs bearing teſtimony to theſe cove- 
nants, in the midſt of all the horrors of the moſt tormenting 
deaths, not only with compoſure, but undaunted triumph, will 
not want its influence with ſoberly diſpoſed perſons. But L 
mean not to inſiſt, neither on this nor the former argument ; 
becauſe, whatever influence they may have with theſe, who are 

' perſuaded from the word of God, that covenanting is a moral 
duty; I would never urge them as an argument, with a bigot- 
ted enemy to covenanting. It is neither the workings of grace 
within, nor the ſentiments of the moſt eminently religious; 
but the unerring word, which muſt be our rule. Theſe are 
all the arguments for covenanting, which he attempts to anſwer ; 

I have uſed none of them, except the Gibeonites covenant ; 
and the reader may judge, if Mr. H——n's ſingular remarks 
in the leaſt affect it. 

In page 133, he proceeds to the ſecond diviſion of this 
branch, namely, | 
70 point out ſome things in the covenants, tas and fo- 
© lemn league, which rendered them very emproper and unſafe 
6 fo be ſworn in à national capacity.” 8 | 
His firſt objection to the national covenant, is the abjuration «+ 
of Popery, expreſſed in a great variety of particulars, which he 
alledges not one hundred perſons in the kingdom underſtood 
diſtintly. And then we have a prodigious bluſter, what a 
monſtrous, dangerous, and ſinful impoſition it was, to plunge 
the nation into the guilt of ſwearing an oath, which they nei- 
ther did, nor could underſtand. I anſwer; That there 
may be ſeveral particulars, which many at this day do 
not underſtand; but, they may know very well, that 
they are branches of that Antichriſtian ſyſtem of ſuperſtiti- 
on, and no foundation for them in the. word of God: and 
why not abjure them? And beſides, I make no queſtion, but 
as they were ſtruggling from beneath this load of ſuperſtition 
at that time, they were much better acquainted with theſe 
branches of Popery, than many are at this day. Nay, the o- 
riginal covenanters were well acquainted with them.— Mr. 
H——n himſelf puts the queſtion, p. 151. What is Popery, 
- © but a ſyſtem of clerical inſtilutions impoſed on mankind ?' 
And why ſhould they be at a loſs to abjure human impoſition3 
; m_—_ a ; 
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in the worſbip of the living God, which they were abundant- 
ly certain, had no foundation in his word? I may add, that 
even granting the body of the people were totally ignorant of 
theſe branches of Popery, which was not the caſe, but though 
they had not even read their names, like a parrot, to uſe his 
own phraſe; yet, ſtill the queſtion returns, was it impoſſible 
to rnake the people underſtand theſe articles? Were not the 
miniſters enjoined ro explain them to the people, and. make 
them underſtand them, before they admitted them to ſwear the 
covenant? Neither of theſe can be very decently refuſed ; 


end why ſuch an oatcry about ignorant ſwearing? 


As a, particular inſtance, he mentions the decrees of the 
council of Trent, which he affirms, they could not underſtand. 


He tells us, Trent was a city in Italy. I am certain, Geo- 


graphers do not uſually reckon it a city of Italy. Had he con- 


ſulted ſome of the Seceders in his neighbourhood, they would 


probably have informed him, that it is a city in Auſtrian Ger. 
many, and that the emperor inſiſted, the council ſhould be 


held within his territories, and the Pope was obliged to yield for 


a time; but this is a matter of little moment. To his objection, 
I anſwer, the national covenant mentions the erroneous and 
bloody decrees of the council of Trent. They might be very 


certain, that the word of God approves of no erroneous or bloody 


decrees; nor was there any impracticability in their being abun- 


- dantly aſcertained, that erroneous and bloody decrees were e- 


nafted; and therefore, no evidence of out ſwearing in 


abjuring them. 


He aſks, * But what law of God requires them to fear a 
e gainſt all theſe religions? I anſwer ; The Iſraelites in their 
covenanting, abjured idolatry in all the branches of it, which 


Included all the falſe religions then in the world. And as theſe 


covenants were moral, they ſet us an example, whenever public 
covenanting is called for, to abjure any falſe religion, which 


The reader may conſider, if Mr. H n is not well nigh 
charging Jehovah himſelf, with enjoining ignorant ſwearing. 


The Iſraelites were enjoined to ſwear, that they would not 


make any likeneſs of any thing, which was in heaven above, or 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth; for the ſecond 
command was included in their national covenant. According 
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to Mr, H. n's account of this matter, they behoved to ſwear 
ignorantly ; unleſs they knew the preciſe form of every thing 
in heaven above, earth beneath, and the waters under the 
earth: For, how could they make the likeneſs of any thing, 
till they knew what that thing was like? And if they knew not 
what it was like, according to our Author's doctrine, they ig- 
norantly ſwore to refrain from they knew not what. But, I 
apprehend, they were as ipnorant here, as our anceſtors were 
concerning the various branches of Popery ; inſtead of know. 
ing the preciſe form of every thing, they had not, even like a 
parrot, read the names of numbers of them. They, no doubt, 
knew very well, that idolatry in all the branches of it, was 
contrary to the word of God; and our anceſtors, in like man- 
ner knew, that Popery, as sven, was contrary to the word 
of God, and might very ſafely abjure it. e e 
His ſecond quarrel is with that expreſſion in the covenant, 
* Through the knouledge and love of God's true religion imprinted 
in our hearts by the holy Spirit.“ I very readily own, that 
this expreſſion is. too ſtrong; though, I apprehend, that all 
they meant by it is, that they were wpreght and candid, as it 
is evidently ſet in oppoſition to being moved by worldly re- 
ſpects, in the preceding clauſe. And they ſeem to mean the 
ſame thing, as in the entry of the covenant, when they ſpek 
of being reſolved in matters of true and falſe religion, by God's 
word and Spirit. And what leſs does every communicant ſay 
practically, before God and men, when he fits down at a com. 
munion table? That they intended actually to ſwear, that 
they had experienced the ſaving operations of the Spirit on 
their hearts, I cannot believe: They juſt meant, that they 
were ſincere and honeſt, in their attachment unto, and deſire 
to promote reformation. But, as it is the expreſſions, and not 
what they intended, we have to do with; I own, that the ex- 
preſſion does not appear to me, to be very cautious. But it 
will require no ſmall degree of ingenuity to prove, that this 
can effect the morality of our covenants, or their binding oblj. 
gation, any more, than an incautious expreſſion in an oath of 
allegiance to an earthly prince, will invalidate the oath, and 
free the jurant from its obligation. If their meaning was good, 
what does it make againſt them? And, if we do not ju/tify the 
— what does it make againſt us? NY 9 
E 1 5 | 
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Bis third objection is to the ſolemn league, becauſe Prelacy 
is abfurd; or the government of the church by archbiſhops, 
biſhops, charicellors, Se. Here again, he cries out of ignorant 
ſwearing, which I do not think deſerves any reply, but deriſion. 
If I am well ſatisfied, as every Preſbyterian ſhould be, that 
the Prefbyterial, is the our v form of church.government, of 
divine inſtitution under the New. Teſtament; I can be at no 
Joſs to abjure any antiſcriptural hierarcy whatever. And even 
granting, that the body of the three kingdoms were ignorant 
of the various office.bearers in the Engliſh hierarchy, which 
was far from being the cafe, as many, yea, the moſt part of 
them, had ſeen it exemplified before their face: But, even 
granting it, a very few hours, may give any man a com- 
petent knowledge of all theſe office. bearers me mne 
rated. 

Eis laſt charge, is Jaid againf the fourth article of the * 
lemn league; - concerning their engaging 10 diſcover, in order 
to be brought to public trial, &c. In this article, he alledges, 
they bound themſelves to inform, even againſt theſe, who, 
from a principle of conſcience, oppoſed ſome of their religious 
principles. As this ſeems to be a principal objection, I ſhall 
anſwer it, as plainly as I can. 

It is readily acknowledged, that in this article, our vnceſtors 
did blend civil and religious matters together; and, perbaps, in 
their ſituation, it was not fo eaſily avoided, as ſome may imagine. 
But it cannot be evinced, that this article contains an engagement, 
to deliver up to civil pains, to ſcaffolds, and gibbets, merely 
for religious ſentiments. From any acquaintance I have with 
the hiftory of theſe times, it appears to me, that Papiſts and 
Epiſcopalians were the perſons they had principally in their eye: 
But both of theſe, they apprehended, were for ; introducing, 
the one Popery, and both of them arbitrary power ; for de. 
priving the ſubjects of liberty, eivil and religious. It may be 
faid, this was only an apprehenſion. I anſwer; Succeeding e- 
vents abundantly juſtified the apprebenſion: For, not many years 
after, when the very perſons they had in their view got power 
into their hands, and again ſeized the reins of government; we 
know very well, how much Popery was careſſed, and arbitrary 
power graſped at; to the depriving the ſubjects of liberty, civil 
and religious, and many of life iifelf. Now, theſe are the + 
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very perſons mentioned expreſly in the fourth article of the 
ſolemn league; Incendiaries, dividing the king from his peaple, 
or one of the kingdems from another. And as the ſame perſons 
were enemies both to their civil and religious liberty, this might 
be the cauſe,. in part, of leading them to intermix civil and 
religious matters; in which, it is readily owned, they were 
wrong. 

It is true, likewiſe, there were 4 Ae eco fangul- 
nary enough. But, ſome who lived nearer that period, and 
had better acceſs to know, inform us, that they were only in- 
tended in terrorem, as they expreſs it, to be a reſtraint, like 


our penal ſtatutes againſt Popery for a number of years paſt : 
And, (although the Seceſſion do not approve, more than the 


Relief, of all the reſtrictions which they really intended, on 
theſe who differed from them in religious matters), that they 
never intended to put theſe ſanguinary laws in execution, un- 
leſs they were forced to it, by open attacks on their privileges, 
civil as well as religious; and even the molt liberal modern 
ſentiments will admit, that civil pairs are * in n a 
cale, 
Mr. H——n tells us, that he believes they honefily ed 
ed to put them in execution. I as verily believe, that though 
they did intend reſtriftions more rigorous than I can approve 
of, they never did intend to execute fully theſe ſevere ſtatutes, | 
merely on account of perſons maintaining religious ſentiments, 
inconſiſtent with their wiſhed-for uniformity. 5 
He alledges, indeed, that perſons do not conſider, that this 
3 deeply affects their integrity, and involves them in ſeven- 
Fold guilt. For, adds he, page 1 7 3» in the fourth article 
of the ſolemn league, they ſwore, in terms moſ} expreſs, to 
inform the government againſt thoſe that oppoſed the league, 
that they might be brought to condign puniſhnent. And, if 
they never meant to get theſe fangeinary Statutes executed, 
they were guilty of downright perjury.” 
Here I cannot help differing from our Author ; for fi, 
in that article it was enemies to the league in iv, as well 
as religious matters, whom they engaged to diſcover ; but this 
can never be a proof, that they meant to execute theſe laws in 
all their rigour, merely for religious ſentiments. Secondly, 
the fourth article has not the remoteſt hint, of diſcovering them 
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to be puniſhed according to all the extent of theſe ſevere ſta- 
tutes; but, as the ſupreme judicatories of both kingdoms 
* ſhould judge convenient. This is juſt as expreſs, as words 
can well be, that they did not ſwear to execute theſe ſtatutes in 
all their ſeverzty ; but to leave it to the piscrETION, of the ſu- 
preme judicatories of both kingdoms : And it is well known, 
that the ſupreme judicatory of a kingdom, do not always Judge 
it convenient, to execute every penal ſtatute in all its rigour. 
When have our ſupreme judicatory judged it convenient, to 
execute the penal ſtatutes againſt Popery, in all their extent ? 
To enact a ſtarute principally in terrorem, and ſwear to execute 
it, ONLY as far, as the ſupreme judicatory of the kindom ſhall 
judge convenient; how this ſhould be downright perjury, 
I know not: In my view, no charge can be more ground- 
leſs. 
Perhaps, it will be ſaid, they certainly did intend to preſs 
their covenant, by compulſory methods. Be it ſo. Were 
our covenants the worſe in themſelves, although there might 
be ſome abuſe or extremes in the management of them ? What 
has been more abuſed than the Bible? Muſt we therefore reject 
it? And I know no principles adopted by the Seceſſion, more 
than by the Relief, which oblige them to defend any extremes, 
that our worthy anceſtors might be in a manner forced into. 
It is a very eaſy matter, however, for us to ſit under our vine 
and fig-tree, where there is nothing to make us afraid, and re- 
vile our godly anceſtors, for the methods they had recourſe 
unto, for their own preſervation, when their privileges, civil 
and religious, and life itſelf were in the utmoſt danger. Did 
Ve eonſider their critical ſituation, we would, perhaps, ſee leſs 
| reaſon to rage and revile, or even think it ſtrange, although, 
in ſome particulars, they ſhould have exceeded. 

But ſtill it may be ſaid, that if they intended to enforce their 
covenants by compulſory methods, this certainly renders the 
meaning of the fourth article doubtful, and all ambiguity ſhould 
be avoided in a ſolemn oath. Be it fo. It is the expreſſions, and 
not their intentions, we are concerned with: And no ſuch thing 
is contained in the words themſelves. Beſides, when a body of 
men have declared publicly to the world, in what sENSE they un- 
. derſtand the words, when every corner of the kingdom rings with 
their sE NSE of them, is it reaſonable, is it candid, or Chriſtian. liſe, 
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to charge them with ambiguity ; or load them with diſagreeable 
conſequences,” drawn from a different /enſe of the words, which 

they publicly diſclaim ? All that can be reaſonably argued from 
this article, as it ſtands, is, that civs/ and religious matters 
are intermingled; and this can neither invalidate the covenant 
itſelf, nor diſannul its obligation; and both ſides of the Seceſ- 
ſion have publicly declared their diſapprobation of this mixture, 
I may add, that in whatever manner our anceſtors intended 
to preſs covenanting, ſince this is not contained in the oath it- 
ſelf, his reaſoning is far from being as clear as he n a- 
bout their ſwearing to deſtroy that liberty wherewith ⸗Chriſt 
* has made New-Teſtament worſhippers free, which he procured 
« for them by his death, bequeathed—in his bleſſed word. 
Beſide, as Mr. Ramſay has very juſtly obſerved: What Mr. 
H- pleads for as Chriſtian liberty, is the natural privilege 
of every man; of the Papiſt, as well as the Proteſtant: The 
wildeſt favage in America, has as good a right to judge for 
himſelf, as Mr. H n, although he is not privileged with 
the ſame means for enabling him to judge aright. al 
He likewiſe inſinuates, page 142, That our temporal emo- 
luments, influence us to maintain ſuch principles, I anſwer 
There are, perhaps, but few Seceding clergymen, who do not 
enter the pulpit as wealthy, in-things temporal, as they leave 
it, unleſs providence lay it to their hand ſome other way than 
by the emoluments he mentions. It may be, not a few of ah 
them lay their account, that. there latter-will may be ſummed MN 
up in that ſaying of the prophet, Leave thy fatherleſi children, | 
J will preſerve them alive, &c. Jer. xlix. 11. Were we to lay 
aſide theſe principles, and ſacrifice our judgment and conſcience, 
by making the humour of the day our creed; we apprehend 
very little difficulty, in making our temporal emoluments equal 
the Relief. The reader may judge, whether a congregation 
telling the Preſbytery, that they propoſe to give their miniſter, 
. 50. or 60. yearly; or a good valid deed, for {. 80. or 
an loo, is the greateſt temptation to maintain a particular ſex : 
of principles. a 
I may add, the reader, who has conſulted what has barn 
already publiſhed on this controverſy; may remember, that 
Mr. Ramſay, in his firſt performance, among other particulars, 
had taken ſome notice -of Relief emoluments. Well, Mr. 
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H in his appendix, can give no milder epithets, than 
 officious, intruſive, intermeddler, a buſy body, a practice which 


few chimney-ſweeps would not think below their character. 
Now, I might aſk, if it can poſſibly alter the nature of the 
thing itſelf, becauſe it is perpetrated by Burgher, Antiburgher, 
or Reliever? If it cannot, Mr. H- is in the ſame con- 
demnation with his opponent; and with his own lips, has de. 
nounced his own doom, efficious, intruſive, intermeddler, &c. 
Alas! what influence has bad example on the beſt. 1 
The reader will, perhaps, by this time apprehend, that Mr. 
H mis againſt covenanting altogether; but he is not. 
In page 145, we have the form of a covenant, bond, ſubſerip- 
| tion, occaſion, and deſign of it; all which he deſcribes at ſome 
length, and highly applauds. And the principal difference be · 
tween Mr. H- 
ceſtors is, (1.) His muſt be a Relief covenant; it muſt be ſuch, 
that Proteſtants of almoſt every denomination may ſubſcribe it. 
(2.) There muſt be no formality of an cath. From this, one 
is tempted to think, that although it is the o/Zen/1ble objection 


to our covenants, that they are not enjoined by any particular 
precept in the New Teſtament, the real quarrel is, that they 


are not Relief covenants. I aſk, Was this method of cove- 
nanting, which he ſo much approves of, and applauds, ever 
practiſed by the holy Jeſus himſelf, or by his venerable apoſtles? 
Was it ever enjoined by any particular precept, in all that full 


and explicit account which is given us of every moral duty, 


either in the Old or New Teſtament? Was it ever exempli- 


fied under either Teſtament ? Or, for many hundreds of years 


after the apoſtles times? It will be ſaid, however, that this 
covenant does not include any act of religious worſhip; the 
formality of an oath is diſcarded. Be it ſo. If it is not a 


, firſ?, it muſt be a ſecond table duty, or a human invention; 


and the ſcripture is equally explicit on firſt and fecond-table 
duties; but not a ſingle word of ſuch a covenant, or bond, 


either in the Old or New Teſtement. If this covenant, there- 


fore, does not ſimbolize with Papiſts, in acts of wil-worſhip, 
it evidently does ſo in works of ſupererogation, or beyond 
what the word of God requires. If the want of a particular 
precept in the New Teſtament, enjoining our covenants, were 
Mr. H=——n's real objection io them; he would have repro- 


-n's covenant, and the covenants of our an- 
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bated his own covenant for the ſame reaſon; that it is neither 
enjoined, nor exemplified, in the whole word of God. Of 
conſequence, whatever noiſe he makes concerning this, there 
muſt be ſome other reaſon, and the reader may very eaſily 
Judge what it is. His principal quarrel with our covenants, 
in this ſecond diviſion of his fifth general branch is, That our 
anceſtors could not ſwear them in judgment. I anſwer : There 
are none of the particulars he mentions, but it is very eaſy to 
diſcern, that they have no ſoundation in the word of God; and 
why be at a loſs to abjure them? Beſides, a very little pains, . 
may give any man of common intellectuals, a competent know. 
ledge of them. I have not yet ſeen any ſolid reaſon advanced, 
for charging the Britiſh ſubjects, in the laſt century, with the 
ſin of ignorant ſwearing : But the reader may judge, if there 
is not ſome reaſon to charge them in this century, with the 
ſin of sLaxperOVsLY reproaching their godly anceſtors —1 (hall 
now conſider his laſt ee branch. 


vi. « 1 now proceed, to conſi der the uſe that is made of co- 
c  venanting, in the Seceſſion in Scotland.” 

As our Antiburgher brethren carry this matter higheſt ; ; they 
habe the honour of the firſt place. They have no occaſion 
for my aſſiſtance, to anſwer his objections. If he pleaſe to 
conſult Mr. Ramſay's Review, he may ſee them very judiciouſly 
anſwered already. He tells us of ſeveral of the Antiburgher 
ſtudents lamenting, with tears, their ignorant covenanting. 
Perhaps, ſome will be ready to apprehend, that this-is no very 
doughty objection to covenanting. He likewiſe enumerates a 
long ſeries of particulars in the confeſſion of ſins, which he in- 
ſinuates they do not underſtand. I anſwer: This does not 
militate againſt covenanting at all; but only againſt ſome par- 
ticulars introduced into the confeſſion of fins. But, is it im- 
practicable to make goſpel hearers underſtand any of the par- 
ticulars which he mentions. We ought then to give over in- 
forming our hearers, and cautioning them againſt the errors 
of Deiſts, Arians, Arminians, Indepehidents, or ſhewing them 
the divine right of Preſbytery: for all theſe he inſinuates, our 
brethren cannot underſtand; but they have common ſagacity 
like other men, If his 60 en is ſolid, it is in vain to in- 
NM. * 
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ſtruct our hearers concerning any of theſe points; it is to de- 
mand implicit faith of them, for they cannot underſtand them. 
And why ſhould he be at ſo much pains to unfold, and defend 
his own ſcſquepedale Laliludinarianiſm For he ſtrongly, inſi- 
nuates, that goſpel-hearers cannot underſtand what it means. 
Why thovld he take parents bound to our Confeſſion, in the 
baptiſm of their children? For he alledges, they cannot well 
underſtand what Preſbytery itſelf is. He may conſider, how 
he will avoid the force of his owa argument, I need not inſiſt 
on this, as, I am certain, our brethren can be at no loſs to 
anſwer him. : 5 

Be next proceeds to ſhew, what 2½ is made of theſe cove- 
nants by the Burghers. And firſt he aſſerts, That the Burghers 
were equally active, with the Antiburghers, in eſtabliſhing co- 
venanting as a term of communion. I aſk, how came he to 
know this? I am certain, there is not a Seceder, the moſt 
ignorant, but may ſwear every article of their covenant, with 
as much knowledge, as he could publiſh this aſſertion. And, 
beſides, with reſpect to ſome of the Burghers, it was not the 
caſe, Men may yield to an act for the ſake of peace, and not 
be very active in framing it. This is of a piece with his main- 
taining, that the Independents were equally active, with Preſ- 
byterians, in framing the xxvith chap. of the Confeſſion; of 
which afterwards, | 

But, it is his principal quarrel with the Burghers, thar they 
are guilty of a /trange abſurdity ; becauſe they own covenant- 
ing is a moral duty, but never practiſe it. He acknowledges, 
indeed, that we maintain it as an Keen duty, and that 51s 
is nat a ſeaſon in which it is called for. So far he is right. — 
When one conſiders Mr, H 's high pretenſions, it ean ſearce- 
ly be thought, that he is quite ignorant of the difference between 
a /tatrd and an occafional duty: And it is as harſh to conclude, 
that he would deſignedly blindfold and bewilder his reader; 
but from his deſcant on occaſional duties, one or other of theſe 
muſt follow. I have already conſidered this particular at ſome 
length *, and ſet the diff-rence between an occa/tonal and /Pated 
duty, in ſuch a light, as may be obvious to the meaneſt capa- 
city; and have no occaſion to inſiſt on it now. 


+ Sce the Sermons, p. 10, —17. 
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Here, however, he makes a prodigious bluſter, . What a 
e ſhame is it, for any body of men, to plead for covenanting, 
© as a moral duty, and for a whole life-time make no conſcience 
V performing it” This is neatly repeating, what one of 
his tearing bewailers of ignorant covenanting, has long ago 


publiſhed to the world; and I have anſwered it Seay s much 


more fully than it Jeletves. 
He adds, * Were I to take the advantage, which their pro- 
* Jefſed principles and known practice about covenanting give 


me, it might be maintained, upon their own principles, that 


© there is not a REAL CHRISTIAN 7a the whole Burgher 
x party > For, 1 maintain, in perfect agreeableneſs to the word 
* of God, that to live and die in the conſtant and habitual ne- 
« glect of any known and acknowledged duty of the holy law of 
God, is inconſiſtent with a gracious ſlate and character.“ He 


acknowledges, indeed, that the character of many of 0s, for- 


bids the concluſion. 


I own, I could ſcarcely retain gravity, either in reading, or 


anſwering, this heavy charge. Ir will be granted, that cove- 
nanting was a known, and acknowledged ducy under the Old 
Teſtament, Well, had Mr. H——n been admitted to the 
dying-beds of theſe venerable ſeers, Samuel, Elijah, Eliſha, &c. 
he would have addreſſed them in a very peremptory manner; 
J can prove to your face, that you cannot be in a gracious ſtate, 


for you have lived in the conſtant and habitual neglect of a 
nun and acknowledged duty, and ſo might have ſtaggered the 


faith of dying per on the brink of another world. Had 
he witneſſed the laſt moments of theſe eminently pious princes, 
David, Jehoſhaphat, Hezekiah, Sc. he would have addreſſed 
them in the ſame ſtrain. 


Mr. H——2's reaſoning, concerning occaſional duties, puts 


me in rememberance of what is ſtoried, concerning one blind 
from his birth. His friends were very fond to give him ſome 
notion of the magnitude and ſplendour of the natural ſun ; 


after much pains, he replied, O! I know what he is like now, 


he is juſt like thunder. Such, are Mr. H——0n's reaſonings, 
about occaſional duties. Were I to take the advantage which 
his poſition affords me, it might be maintained, that according 
to his own reaſoning, he cannot be a real Chriſtian, Ir will 
be allowed, that it is a known duty of the mT law of God; 
M-2 
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for a. man to train up his children in the fear of the Lord, it 
is expreſly enjoined in the New Teſtament. But, Mr. H——n 
has hitherto lived, in the conſtant negle& of it, and many do 
ſo all their Iiſe.time. It will be anſwered, that this is a duty 
which depends on circumſtances ; and therefore, the concluſion 
is falſe. I readily grant it is true; but ſo does every oceaſion - 
al duty depend upon circumſtances; and covenanting among 
he reſt, and therefore, Mr. H——n's concluſion is of the 
very ſame ſort, quite a. ſophiſm. 
But ſtill he charges us with another abſurdity, namely, that 
we exclude from the Lord's table, theſe who do not own co- 


vegnanting to be a moral duty; but we never practiſe it. I 


ſhall give chis the mild, and polite epithet of a miſtate. There 
is a very wide difference, between excluding theſe who openly 
oppoſe, ridicule, and revile our covenants, and theſe who may 
not be very clear about the morality of them. 

Theſe are Mr. H n's arguments againſt covenanting: 
I have endeavoured to anſwer every one of them; with what 
ſucceſs, the reader may judge for himſelf. 

Mr. H gn cannot be ſatisfied with belabouring Scceding 
Miniſters concerning covenanting ; he has likewiſe a very heavy 
charge againſt our hearers, namely, that they are bigotted, and 
ſhut their eyes againſt the light. It is no great compliment to 
the public, when, in order to prove this charge, he entertains 
bis reader with a packman's tale, about a Seceder reading, or 
not reading the new's paper. And, beſides, who is obliged to 
give him credit? And though it were true, will the foible of 
an individual, characteriſe a whole body? It will perhaps ap- 
pear afterwards, that few are more bigotted, than Relief mi- 
niſters themſelves. | 

He owns, that Seceder Miniſters are 8 « But it 
ere to be wiſhed, that they were a little more 2 and ex- 

e plicit, on the preceptive and practical part of religion.” 1 
_ anſwer; If Relief miniſters are not more explicit from the pulpit, 
than from the preſs; Seceders are as explicit, on precept and 
practice, as they are; although the manner may be ſomething 
different. This leads me to ſuſpect, that it is Seceders he has 
in. his eye, page 54, where he tells us of two unhappy detects 
in preaching. - The firſt is preaching the doctrines of the goſ- 
pel; but leldom illuſtrating the practical part. The other. is 
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| the very reverſe of this, inſiſting always on duties. It is evi- 

dent enough, that it is Seceders whom he charges with negle&- 

ing the practical part; and alledges, that we have perverted 

the taſte of our hearers, becauſe the doctrines of the goſpel are 

_ agreeable to them; but they are not very fond of moral ha- 

rangues. He is ſo obliging, however, as to direct them to 

read the practical part of Paul's epiſtles, in order to rectify 

their miſtake. I hope, he does not mean, that they ſhould 
overlook the doctrinal part. I apprehend, there is no Seceder 

who underſtands what he hears, who will not deſpiſe this 
groundleſs charge againſt his teachers. I can aſſure our Author, 
that however perverted the taſte of our hearers may be, they 
are uſually entertained with diſcourſes as practical, (I mean 
not Neonomian, but goſpel practice) as any the preſs has pro. 

duced as yet from a different quarter; the nature and genius 
of the kingdom of Chriſt not excepted. —Theſe two defects, 
he is afraid, are like two fatal gangrenes, 9 many in 
this generation. 

This account of modern preaching, appears to me, at leaſt, 
a very defective one. The firſt he mentions, is a non-entity 
at this day; he may aſſert it, but I put him to a defiance to 
document it. The ſecond, indeed, may conſume like a con- 
grene; but there is a third method of preaching, which he 
quite overlooks, and which is a gangrene, perhaps more con- 
ſumptive at preſent than open legality. I mean, Neonomian 
and Arminian tenets, concealed with flaming pretenſions to 
the purity of goſpel doctrine. This is much more likely to 
ſubvert the ſimple, than when the maſk is honeſtly laid aſide. 
Mr. H——n's account of the nature and genius of the king- 
dom of Chrift, affords matter for numerous animadverſions; 
but, as I propoſed to confine myſelf to his OT againſt 
covenanting, I ſhall now take my leave of it. 

As the particulars in this ſection are ſo numerous, I have 
ſtudied as much brevity as in my power; and on this account, 
perhaps, ſometimes not as plain as I could have wiſhed. One 
of my brethren, who did me kindneſs to look over the proof 
| ſheet, ſuggeſted to me, that a few ſentences at the bottom of 
page 62, were ſomewhat obſcure. The meaning is this: 
Mr. H n alledges, that giving themſelves to the Lord, may 
mean their doing ſo in the ſacrament of the ſupper. What- 
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ever be the meaning, it appears plain to me, that the apoſtle 
did not expeQ that they would do this rias r, or before their 
contribution. It is equally evident, the apoſtle apprehended, 


that they would take longer time to have their contribution in 


readineſs; and accordingly informs us, chap. ix. 2. that he 
made the forwardneſs of Achaia, an argument with them. 
Now, as the ſacrament was then very frequently diſpenſed, and 
the apoſtle apprehended they would take longer time to have 
' their contribution in readineſs,” if the ſacrament of the ſupper 


were intended, the apoſtle would rather have expected, ae 


they would celebrate it once and again, before their contribution 


was made up. But, he did not expect, that they would riasr 


give themſelves to the Lord ; and therefore, ſomething elſe 


would ſeem to be intended by it. The reader muſt judge for 


himſelf, if che argument is juſt ; but the meaning is plain. 


* EEE k MEK kennen 


SECT. It 


Containing Animadverſions, on the Compendious View of 


the Religious Syſtem, maintained by the Synod of Relief. 


of the preceding Section; it cannot be deemed rude, 
or unreaſonable, to conſider ſhortly the ſcheme of doctrine 
taught in the ſynod of Relief; as it is exhibited in their publi- 
cations. The Compendious View, &c. has been very judi- 
eioſly anſwered already &; but as the groundleſs charges againſt 
Seceders are more numerous, than could well be conſidered in 
a ſhort review; and, as I took no notice of them in the pre- 
ceding ſermon, but ſuch as were connected with my ſubject ; 
it may not be unneceſſary to offer ſome further remarks on 

that finguiar performance. I ſhall follow our Author's own 
plan, and begin with his religious ſyſtem, 


Mr. Ramſay's Review. 


1 \ FTER the ſtrong infinuations, mentioned in the cloſe 
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We are told, page 8, The reſt of the human race, were 
c paſſed by in the decree of election. Here, he evidently con- 
founds the decree of election, with the decree of reprobation. 
The decree of election reſpects the Elec? only, being that eternal 
purpoſe of God, whereby he choſe them in Chriſt Jeſus unto 
ternal life. The paſſing by the reſt of mankind, is no part 
of the decree of election; but belongs to the decree of repro- 
bation, or dereliCtion, . reprobation is en, an e 
ſound. 

He adds, They e were left to poſe [5 that heritage of wrath, 
io which they are born, as deſcendents of Adam, and 3 
© the covenant of works.” Here he repreſents the ſin of natute, 
in virtue of their connection with the firſt Adam, as the ſole 
cauſe, why the wicked are left to poſſeſs the heritage of wrath. 
But the wicked have their heritage of wrath appointed them, 
and are left to poſſeſs it; not only as that to which they are 
born as deſcendents of :4 firſt Adam; but likewiſe as that 
which is due to all their actual tranſgreſſions, in all their aggra- 
vated circumſtances. 

We are told, page 9, That © He (viz. the Saviour) * was 
not included in Adam's federal Fab eetation, THAT he might 
© be free ſrom the imputation of his ſin. This point of doc- 
trine, in my view, is likewiſe miſrepreſented. According to 


this account of it, our Lord's human nature might have been 


included in Adam's federal repreſentation, but was not, ruar 
he might be free from the imputation of his ſin. Inſtead of 
this, the Saviour could not be included in Adam's repreſentation ; 
and this is an undoubted evidence, that he was free from the 


imputation of Adam's ſin rox Hiuszur, although laid on him, 


with the other ſins of his people, as their ſubſlitute Surety, 


In his divine nature, He is the moſt High God, whom Adim 
could not repreſent. His human nature, never was a perſon, 
for in the moment body and ſoul were united in the womb of 
the virgin, both were united unto, and received ſubſiſtence in 


his divine perſon. Now, it was not mere natures, ſo to ſpeak, 


but the perſons of all his offspring, whom Adam either did, or 


could reprefent: And as the Redeemer's human nature never 


was a perſon, it conld not poſſibly be repreſented by Adam ; 


but, according to Mr. II— — , He might have been repre- 
lented, but was not. 


- 
—— 1 Sn gy rn. Dn no 
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In page 10, he repreſents the hypoſtatical union, and con- 
ſequently the union between the Saviour's body and ſoul, as 
commencing the very moment of his ſupernatural conception, 
It is not alleged, that the ſouls of infants are united to their 
bodies, till ſome time after the moment of conception. The 
| body is firſt formed in all its parts, and fitted up as a proper 
receptacle for the ſoul, before that heavenly inbabitant be lodg- 
ed in it. And we have no ground from the word of God to 
conclude, that Chriſt's bleſſed body was quickened in the virgin's 
womb, by being united with his ſoul, ſcorer than is the caſe 
with other infants: Yea, we are expreſly told by the apoſtle, 
That He was made in ALL things, like unto his brethren, ſin 
only excepted; and conſequently in the time of the union of 
the ſoul with the body, which certainly is not ſin. ' 

In page 11. we have the dignity of the Redeemer's perſon 
aſſigned as the only reaſon why his ſufferings were not eternal, 
« That they were not eternal, was owing to the infinite dignity 
© of the ſufferer.” I mean, not to blame him, for mentioning 
this as one reaſon : But to mention no other reaſon, why his 
ſofferings were not eternal, is exceedingly defective on ſuch a 

momentuous point of doctrine. He mentions both before and 
after, that Chriſt paid his people's debt of ſuffering ; that He 
endured the puniſhment which was due unto their ſin ; but 
does not mention this as a reaſon why his ſufferings were not 
eternal, although it is a principal one: For, when the debt was 
fully paid, bis ſufferings could not in juſtice be continued, 
It was the infinite greatneſs of the Saviour's ſufferings, which 
was the principal reaſon why they were not eternal; and ought, 
at leaſt, to be always joined with the dignity of the ſufferer. 
Jehovah's infinite wrath was contained in the threatening ; and 
whoever was the ſufferer, if this infinite wrath was not endured, 
he could not be acquitted. But this infinite wrath being ex- 
hauſted, whoever was the ſufferer, he could not be detained, 
to have further puniſhment inflicted. Whatever value the 
_ dignity of the ſufferer might ſtamp upon his ſufferings, the 
unrelenting law knows neither mercy, nor mitigation ; it will 
not ſpare the Son more than the ſlave: It knows nothing of 
compromiling matters; it muſt have the very thing which it 
demands, or it will by no means clear the guilty. Accordingly, 
the Son of God's love, could not be ſpared, or acquitted on 
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the footing of an equivalent, as ſome talk; No: The infinity 


of divine wrath behoved to be endured, till he could ſay on 


the tree, not merely the dignity of the ſufferer is infinite, but 
Ir is Fiwisnep. This is the true reaſon why his ſufferings 
were not eternal, as a Surety anſwering the bond of the inſol- 
vent debtor, is the. reaſon of his acquitment. It is readily 
granted, that our Redeemer, being the moſt High God, was 
the reaſon of his being able to endure infinite wrath ; and we 
cannot be too careful to ditect the meditation and faith of our 


hearers to the dignity of his perſon. But neither can we be 
too diligent, to give them diſtin views of the Saviour having 


anſwered every demand of the law, unto the very uttermoſt ; 
and that on this very footing, He was acquitted as their Surety, 


To aſcribe the non-eternity of his. ſufferings oxLyY to the dig- 


nity of his perſon, is to conceal the juſtice of God, the unal- 


terable nature of his holy law, and to conceal one principal 


ground for ſolid peace of conſcience, when the ſinner not only 
beholds a Saviour, whoſe dignity is infinite, but who has an- 
ſwered every article of the demands of the broken covenant, 
to the very uttermoſt. It is here, that conſcience finds ſolid 
peace. The ſcripture evidently aſeribes his being acquitted to 
ſomething elſe, befides the dignity of the ſufferer: Thereſore 
vill I divide him a portion with the great, and he ſhall divide 
the ſpoil with the ſtrong : And, why? Only on account of the 


dignity of the ſufferer? No; but alſo, Becauſe he hath poured 


out his ſoul unto death, — and bare the ſins of many, Ia. liii. 1 2. 
Here the prophet aſeribes his being acquitted and rewarded, and 
of conſequence the non-eternity of his ſufferings, to his having 
endured the dreadful death, or anſwered every demand of the 
law, as the Surety of his people ; the whole of his obedience 


ys ſufferings being frequently expreſſed by his death, the fi-. 


niſhing part of them. This ought always to be joined with 
the dignity of his perſon, as the reaſon why his ſufferings were 
not eternal. And when we aſk our hearers, why the Saviour's 
ſufferings were not eternal, ſince his people would have ſuffered 


for ever, if he had not fully diſcharged their debt- bond. Many 


of them can readily anſwer, that being Gov, as well as Man, 
He was able, and did endure infinite wrath at once. It is this, 
and not merely the Dionity of the ſufferer, which is the true 
reaſon why his ſufferings were not lea. 
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Page 11, at the bottom, he affirms, that Chriſt died, * to 


© purchaſe a certainty of ſalvation for his choſen ſeed.” He is 


certainly right, in maintaining, that He did not die merely to 


purchaſe a poſſibility of ſalvation for all mankind, or to put 


them into a ſalvable condition. But we deſire to be informed, 


how the certainty of ſalvation could be the matter of a pur- 


chaſe? The Saviour died to purchaſe ſalvation iTsELF; and 


if ſalvation was not purchaſed, eternal ruin was certain. On 
the other hand, if ſalvation is purchaſed, the certainty of it 


follows unqueſtionably ; unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe that Jehovah 
may be unjuſt, or that. although the Saviour was faithful in 
fulfilling the condition of the covenant, he may be unfaithful 


in the adminiſtration of it, and not eonfer the bleſſings he has 


purchaſed, It is hard to ſay, what purchaſing a certainty of 


| falvation means. I hope, he does not mean, that a certainty 


of it is purchaſed on the footing of our complying with goſpel 
terms, . ſuch as, repenting, believing, &c. which is a phraſe 
not uncommon with an Author whom he greatly applauds. 
This might paſs for a'flip with another, but it is inexcuſable in 
one who could not put on greater airs of aſſurance, 2 
he were ſeated in the chair of infallibility. 

In page 13, giving an account of the ſcriptures, he plainly 
inverts the order which the Spirit of God ſets before us in the. 
word; and which ſound divines have generally followed, as in 
our Leſſer Catechiſm, « The ſcriptures principally teach, what 


man is to believe concerning God, and what duty He requires 


of man,” But our Author firſt tells us of the duties, and 
then of the doctrines to be believed. I hope, he does not 
mean, that we are firſt to do, and then to believe; or, that 
acceptable obedience may be antecedent to ſaving faith. To 
ſet obedience before faith, is to ſap the very foundation of 
goſpel doArines, and an evidence we are n of the 2 


ſcheme. 


He likewiſe tells us, The ſame celeſtial oracles contain a 


great variety of the moſt important doctrines, abſolutely ne- 


« ceſſary to be known, in order to'the ſalvation of ſinners.” But, 
how lame this account! The ſcriptures contain all the doc- 
trives of ſalvation, whether of greater or leſs importance, ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to be known or not. Does he imagine that 
only theſe doctrines which he reckons of great importance, 
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and abſolutely neceſſary, are worth mentioning? The _ 
aſſures us, that all ſeripture is profitable. 

Page 17, he »ffirms, that © The calls, commands, and i 
« vitations of the wed, are the ground of faith, Here he 
omits the principal and proper ground of faith, namely, the 
free gift and grant which is made of the Saviour, and ſalvation, 
in the doctrines and promiſes of the word. The calls and 
commands, afford a warrant to believe; or rather lay us under 
an indiſpenſible obligation to believe, otherwiſe we diſobey the 
expreſs command of God. But it is the goſpel gift and pro. 
miſe, which is the proper ground of faith, in believing on the 
Saviour whom heaven has provided: and the commands and 
calls, ſuppoſe the gift, and require us to receive it. The com- 
mands evidently, and perhaps the calls alſo, belong to the law; 
and to make the commands a ground of faith, is to confound. 
the law and the goſpel. The goſpel reveals the object of faith ;, 
the law commands us to embrace it : the goſpel makes a gilt 
of the Son, with all the bleſſings of his purchaſe; the law com- 
mands us to accept of the gift. In the goſpel, a gracious God 
publiſhes the glad tidings of ſalvation ; in the law, he commands 
us to ſet to our ſeal to the truth of them. In the goſpel, he 
publiſhes ſuch gracious promiſes as theſe, I will betrothe thee 
unto me fer ever, Hof. ii. 9. 7, even I, am he wha blotteth, 
out thine iniquities, Ia. xi. 3, 25. In the law, he commands 
us to believe theſe promiſes, with particular application to our 
own ſouls.— Here our Author omits the proper ground of 
faith, and ſubſtitutes the law in its room: But, the law is not 
of faith, and cannot be the ground of it. 

In the ſame page, beſides, goſpel-heaters © ImegomnG 3 the 
right into real faith, (which is not very eaſily reconciled with 
man's utter inability, and the ſupernatural efficacy of divine 
grace), we are likewiſe told of ſaving convictions before rege- 
neration: But ſooner or latter, where convictions are ſaving, 
© they iſſue in regeneration.” According to this account, a 
man may have convittions which are saving, ten or twenty 
years before regeneration. It will be granted, that convictions 
before regeneration, muſt be antecedent to faith alſo. But if 
we may credit an inſpired apoſile, Whatſcever is not of ſaith is 
In, and cannot pleaſe Cod. Is it poſſible for that to be ſaving 
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which is ſin, and cannot pleaſe God? We may then have 2 a 
new difinition of ſin, ſomething which is ſaving. If the plou- 


ing of the wicked is ſin, and his prayer an abomination ; ſo are 
his convictions alſo, till his heart is renewed by the grace of 


God. Convictions are by the law; it is the goſpel which con- 
veys all ſaving bleſſings. Art thou a maſter i in Iſrael, and know-. 
eſt not . theſe things? How much is this doctrine calculated, 


to make ſinners ſatisfy themſelves without any ſolid peace of 


conſcience? Our convictions, may they ſay, are very ſtrong, 
they are ſurely ſaving; and, therefore, all is either well al- 


ready, or ſhall certainly be ſo, we need not thus diſquiet our- 


ſelves. 
In page 18, he affirms, concerning ;ullification and regene- 


ration, The one reſpects the penalty of the law, and the pu- 
* © niſhment, which it threatens ; the other reſpects the precepts 


, the law, and the obedience which it requires” This is 


truly a confuſed diſtinction. If juſtification reſpect the penalty 


of the law, but not the precepts of it; it muſt likewiſe reſpect 
ox Chriſt's paſſive obedience, or his ſufferings; for it was 
in his ſufferings that He endured the penalty of the law to the 
uttermoſt. If this be ſo, it will natively follow, that oxnLy 


_ Chriſt's paſſi ve obedience is, or can be placed to the ſinner's 


account in juſtification ; for his enduring the penalty, which 
juſtification is ſaid to reſpect, is diſtin& from his active obe- 


dience to the precept. I remember it is an aſſertion of Mr. 
.Baxter's, that only Chriſt's paſſive obedience, either is, or can 


be imputed to the ſinner ; and of conſequence the ſinner mult 
ſhift for himſelf, for an active juſtifying obedience to the pre- 
cept. This is perhaps a principle of Mr. Weſley's ſtill; but 
Calviniſts have been accuſtomed to think far otherwiſe ; namely, 
that juſtification reſpects the precept of the law juſt as much as 


the penalty ; and that both the Saviour's paſſive and active obe- 


dience, or his all. perfe undivided righteouſneſs, is imputed to 
the ſinner in his juſtification. It is true, he aſſerts almoſt with 
the ſame breath, that in juſtification the believer * has a title 
to heaven,” Bot how can the ſinner have a title to heaven 


in juſtification,. if it reſpects only the penalty of the law ? 


If we muſt make diſtinQtions here, the penalty endured, procures 
only freedom from the curſe; it is the Redeemer's obedience 
to the precept, imputed unto the ſinner, which conſtitutes his 
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title to heaven. The difference between regeneration and juſ. 
n here 


tification, does not at all conſiſt in what Mr. H 
aſſerts; and his diſtinction can only confuſe and perplex an 
ignorant reader. Juſtification reſpe&s both the precept and 
the penalty of the law, as a broken covenant ; the Saviour, as 


_ cur Surety, having fully anſwered both, in the hand of God, 
as an offended Judge, his undivided righteouſneſs is imputed 


unto the ſinner in his juſtification ; and hereby he is freed from 
the curſe, and entitled to eternal happineſs. Regeneration re- 
ſpects only the precept of the law, and not as a broken cove- 
nant, but as a rule of life, in the hands of'a Mediator. 


_ Juſtification, reſpecting the penalty, not the precept of the 


law; and yet the ſinner therein receiving a title to heaven, is 


not very ealily underſtood by common capacities. There are 
ſome who exclude pardon from being a branch of our juſtiſi- 


cation, perhaps through an itch to maintain their Chriſtian li- 
berty of differing from our ſtandards; as it is not eaſy to ſee 


What other valuable end they propoſe by it. Here it is cut off 


from connexion with the precept, and cannot include a title to 
heaven ; and, lo! between the two, the invaluable bleſſing is 
- annihilated. It may, perhaps, be juſt as ſafe, and as edifying, 
to hold by the old-faſhioned account of it, —That it includes 
the pardon of all our fins, and acceptance allo, which wy 
reſpects the precept and the penalty. 


In page 19, we are told, The ite of Chriſt is im- 


« puted to the ſinner by God, at the time when it is received by 


faith. And when it is imputed to him, —it is h placed to his 
account, that it is as pleadable by him for acceptance with 


« God and eternal life, as if it had been wrought out by him 
in his own perſon. Now, it is very true, it is as pleadable by 


the ſinner, as Mr. H n aſſerts; and this has a very ſpecious 
appearance, but the conſequence is very diſagreeable. To ſay that 
it is placed /o to his account, ur it is as pleadable by him, as if 
he had wrought it out; plainly implies, that it is not pleadable by 
the ſinner at all ; or, at leaſt, that it is not as pleadable by him, 
as he had wrought it 6ut, till it is thus placed to his account. In 


other words, it evidently makes impuration, and faith's reception, 
the foundation of the Surety's righteouſneſs being pleadable ; 


of, at leaſt, of its being as pleadable by the ſinner, as if him- 
ſelf had wrought it out, If words have any determinate mean- 
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ing, he mentions this as a fruit of faith and imputation. But 
the gift and grant of righteouſneſs in the word, renders the 
Sureiy's righteouſneſs as pleadable by ALL who hear the goſpel; 
as if they had wrought it out in their own perſons: And the 
call and command of God, lays zvery ont of them under an 
indiſpenſible obligation to plead it; and if they do not, they 
ſet, the authority of heaven at nought. And if Chriſt's righte- 
ouſneſs is not pleadable by every one who hears the goſpel, 
what are the unconverted to plead? What plea ſhould mini- 
ſters ſuggeſt unto them? But, perhaps, Mr. H n will 
alledge, that he allows this righteouſneſs is pleadable by all 
that in page 17, he has very expreſly aſſerted the freedom of 
the goſpel call, It is true, he has done ſo; but here he makes 
the Surety's righteouſneſs beiog pleadable, a a fruit of faith and 
imputation : And if this is ſo, how can the goſpel call be free? 
It is requiſite in order to preach the goſpel, and particularly, 
in compoſing a religious ſyſtem, that we ſhould not only have 
ſome ſuitable views of particular doctrines in a detached way; 
but alſo of the order, connection, and dependence of theſe 
doQtines, leſt we ſhould at every turn ſet them at variance 
one with another ; and then no man can tell, whether this c or 
that is a branch of our ſyſtem, 
But, if he allows of the freedom of the goſpel call, and that 
this righteouſneſs is pleadable by all, then his meaning certainly 
is, that its being as PLEaDaBLE by the ſinner, as if himſelf 
had wrought it out, is a fruit of imputation and faith. But, is 
this ſo? The righteouſneſs of Chriſt is brought near, I DAI 
nEaR my righteouſneſs &; gifted unto ſinners, The gift of 
righteouſneſs; and, The gift of grace : this renders the 
Surety's righteouſneſs as pleadable by every ſinner, who hears 
the goſpel, as if he himſelf had wrought it out, And if it is 
not as pleadable by all, I aſk, how far is it pleadable by the 
unconverted? They have ſurely a right to be informed; and 
we are bound to inſtruct them. It muſt either be not pleadable 
by them at all, or as pleadable as if the ſinner had wrought it 
out. They may find a middle between theſe who can. 

It is true, this righteouſneſs, being placed to the ſinner's ac- 
count, in the day of believing, it is as much his in poſſeſſion, 


0 Iſa. xlvi. 13. 7 5 7 Rom. v. 15, 17. 
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by imputation, although it cannot be his inherently, as if him- 
ſelf had wrought it out: And ſatisfaction concerning its being 
his in poſſeſſion may be very encouraging to his faith, and ani- 
mating to his ſoul in pleading this righteouſneſs. But although 
it is not the unconver ted ſinner's in poſſeſſion, it is his in the 
gift, which conſtitutes a right of acceſs, and renders it as plead- 
able, as if himſelf had performed it. And, although | It is the be- 
liever's in poſſeſſion, and ſatisfaction concerning this may encou- 
rage his faith, and animate his ſoul; I apprehend, he will find 
the gift of it in the word, directed to ſinners without exception, 


the ſureſt ground of his plea: For, although faith and i impu- 


tation are not uncertain, the believer's ſatisfaction concerning 
them is very uncertain ; and if his plea is founded upon theſe, 


what muſt become of it, when imputation and faith are hid | 


from his eyes, in the dark night of defertion? , _ 
And if it is not the free gift, but faith and impotation which 
render this righteouſneſs pleadable; ſuppoſe an unconverted 
ſinner ſhould apply to us under alarms of conſcience, what a 
melancholy ſcene behoved we to open to him! We behoved 
to tell him, here is an all- perfect righteouſneſs as pleadable by 


you, as if you had performed it, when once it is imputed and | 


received. Might he not juſtly reply, Alas! you are ſent to 
me with heavy tidings; for I am a ſtranger to faith, and im- 
putation alſo; and I can no more believe, than I can do and 


live? But to ſet the goſpel gift before him, rendering the 


Redeemei's righteouſneſs as pleadable by bim, 2s if he himſelf 

bad wrovght it out; and the grace preſented in the free pro- 
miſe, io enable to receive the goſpel gift, and ſtrengthen him 
for every duty required, is the {cripture-method of changing 


the ſtorm into a calm. And when the godly are in the dark, 
faith, imputation, former experiences, all out of view; how 


are we io be helpers of their joy, but by ſetting the gift of 
righteouſneſs in the word before them? In one word, if we 


loſe view of the free gift, rendering the Surety's righteouſneſs 
as pleadable by us as if we had performed it ourſelves, we loſe 


view of the very ſubſtance of the goſpel. 
He adds, in the fame page, In juſtification the N not 
© only obtains à title to life, —but alſo a full - parduis of all his 


fins. Does our Author mean, that the ſinner is firſt entitled 
to heaven, and then his ſins pardoned? If fo, he muſt be 


\ 
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entitled to heaven, and liable to hell at once. The order of 
our ſtandards is as conſiſtent, 4 He pardoneth all our ſins, and 
* accepteth of us as righteous” _ 

In the fame page alſo he aſſerts, concerning the believer, 
He is freed from the precept of the law, as a coverant ; *. 
cauſe in the covenant of works, the law's precept was preſcrib- 
ed to Adam as the foundation of a tithe to life, but it is not 
' preferibed to the believer for this end in the goſpel. 

It is certainly true, it is not preſcribed to the believer for 
this end; and goſpel preſcription of law-duries, is very ambi- 
guous, to ſy no worſe of it: And we will perhaps meet with 

it more plainly expreſſed afterwards. But it is equally true, 
that goſpel truths ought to be exhibiced, in the moſt plain and 
edifying manner ; but it is far otherwiſe here. The plain rea- 
ſon why the believer is freed from the precepts of the law in 
its covenant form, is becauſe his Surety has fully anſwered all 
its demands in that form; and it can no more demand obedience 
of the believer in that form, in which his Surety has anſwered 
it, than the creditor can juſtly exact payment of the principal 
_ debtor, after his Sarety has got up his debt bond. To tell 
the real Chriſtian, that he is freed from the precept of the law 
as a broken covenant, merely becauſe it is not preſcribed to 
him, is leaving him quite in the dark why it is not preſcribed to 
him. He may conjecture, that it is owing unto God mitigating, 
or abating the rigour of his law, expreſſions common enough 
with ſome ; or to ſome act of ſovereign kindneſs, or he knows 
not what. This is juſt to wrap up this important article in 
obſcurity, and to conceal the principal reaſon why the believer | 
is freed from the precept of the law in its covenant form; and 
that reaſon too which has the moſt powerful influence on the 
Chriſtian to obey the law as a rule. But let us tell the Chri- 
ſtian plainly, that his Surety has fully anſwered all the precep- 
tive demands of the broken law, that hereby he is freed from 
it in its covenant form, that it cannot be preſcribed to him in 
this form; he st onee ſees the reaſon of his freedom, and a 
moſt powerful excitement, as well as the purchaſe of all need- 
ful grace, to enable him to obey it as a rule of life. 

In page 20, we have a branch of the matrow doctrine (as 
it is uſually tiled) introduced, namely, Whether all ſins 
ate pardoned in juſtificatica; or only theſe already com- 


S 
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© mitted?” I would deſire the reader to remember, as I mean 
not always to be repeating it, that pardon of ſin in juſtification, 
reſpects the penalty or curſe of the broken law; and conſiſts 
in the ſinner being freed from the guilt of ſin, or liableneſs to 
the curſe here, and hell hereafter, on account of his iniquities, 


Mr. H- n allows, that it reſpects the penalty of the broken 
law. The reader will therefore remember, that fatherly par- 
dons, and intimations of pardon, are out of the queſtion; it 
Is the pardon of ſin in juſtification, reſpecting the curſe of the 
broken covenant, we are now to conſider. Our Author aſſerts, 
* This controverſy, like many others, has been very fruitleſs." 
He muſt allow us to think very differently, that few contros 
verſies have been the occaſion of ſetting a greater number of 
goſpel truths, in a clear and diſtinct point of view. According 
to him, it likewiſe * conſiſts rather in words than things. But 


is it only a ſtrife of words, whether the believer can be under 


the covenant of Grace, and the covenant of worxs; entitled 
to Heaven, and condemned to Herr, at the very ſame time? 
If all his ſins are not pardoned in juſtification, the conſequence 
is unavoidable, If he is a real believer, he is certainly under 
the covenant of grace; but if any of his ſins are unpardoned, 
he is as certainly under the covenant of works: For, it is the 
broken covenant which fixes the guilt of ſin on the tranſgreſſor, 
which it cannot do, if he is not under it. If he is juſtified, 
he is certainly entitled to heaven, Mr. H n allows it; but 
if any of his ſins are unpardoned, he is as certainly liable to hell; 
for he muſt be under the broken law, and what things the law 
ſaith, it ſaith to theſe who are under it; but it ſaith, Curſed is 
every one who continueth not ix ALL TNS. But all this, 
muſt be only a ſtrife of words. If all fins are not pardoned in 
Juſtification, it muſt be matter of fact, however, unleſs, as 
ſome maintain, the believer may be a child of God to-day, 
and entitled to heaven ; - and a child of Satan to-morrow, 
condemned to hell. | 
But, perhaps, Mr. H n is of the ſame ſentiments with 
| Mr. Niel, Serm. page 40 5. There can be us actual pardon 
© of ſms, till they are committed and repented of” As this is 
an aſſertion not uncommon, and evidently connected with our 
preſent enquiry, I ſhall offer a remark ox two concerning it. 
| O / * | 
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One reaſon affigned why fin cannot be pardoned till it is com- 
mitted, and which is urged by ſome as plain and unanſwerable, 
is the following. Sin, is not /in, till it is committed, it is a 
non. entity; and therefore cannot be pardoned. But if this 
prove any thing, it will prove by far too much; for, if it is 
ſolid reaſoning, we may well ſay, as the diſciples aid in another 

caſe, Who then can be ſaved? If ſin is not ſin, but a non- en- 


tity till it is committed, and fo cannot be pardoned ; by a parity j 


of reaſon, it is not /in, and ſo can neither be puniſhed, nor 


e xpialed. The plain conſequence is, that all theſe who have 
. Jived, or ſhall live, after our Saviour accompliſhed his deceaſe 


at Jeruſalem, why their ſin was not ſin, it was not committed} 
and therefore could not be /aid upon him, nor expiated by him. 
They muſt, therefore, anſwer to their own. account, and the 
conſequence is no myſtery at all. —Again, if ſin is not ſin till 
it is committed, agreeable to the ſame reaſoning, ſatisfaction 


is no ſatisſaction vill it is given, or performed; and the con- 


ſequence plain, that all theſe who lived before the Saviour's - 
coming in the fleſh, their ſins could not be pardoned ; for the 
Redeemer's righteouſneſs was no righteouſneſs till it was per- 


formed. We muſt therefore allow, either ſome Limbus Pa- 


iruum, a priſon where the fathers were detained, till the Saviour 


| ſuffered; or that their ſins are ſtill unexpiated. It will be | 


faid, that Chriſt's ſatisfaction was ſuſtained, becauſe he could 
not fail in giving it, and the godly pardoned on that footing. 
This is very readily granted ; but it is an evidence that righte- 
ouſneſs is not a non-entity before it is performed: And in like 
manner all the ſins of the whole ele& of God, who lived ſince 
the Saviour's deceaſe, or who ſhall yet live, were laid upon him, 
and fo an evidence, that it is not a non-entity before it is com- 
mitted, but can be puniſhed; and as little inconſiſtency in its 
being pardoned. But, it is now time to hear Mr. H- ns 
account of this ſubject. 

Page 20. * In juſtification a complete and irrevocable pardon, 

« of all fin already committed, is obtained. And the juſtified 


bbeliever, being now happily delivered out of his old-covenant 


« ſtate, and intereſted in the new covenant, and its glorious 
« head, ſuch is the nature, and contexture of the new covenant, 
6 within the bind of which he is brought, that no ſins, which 
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e he afterwards commits, ever expoſe him to condemnation,” 
« For there is no condemnation to them that are in Chriſt Jeſus.” 
Here, we demand information, Sir, what you mean by a 
ne and incomplete pardon of ſin; for, when you ſpeak 
of a complete pardon oxLy of ſins already committed, you do 
not ſeem to maintain, that after. ſins are not pardoned at all; 
and therefore muſt mean, that they are zncompletely pardoned. 
My reaſon for apprehending that you do not maintain that after- 
> ſins are not pardoned at all; is your aſſerting, page 19, that 
the believer obtains a rut pardon of ALL his ſins in juſtification, 
and therefore, after-ſins are ſomehow pardoned, but not cou- 
_ PLETELY. A complete and incomplete pardon of fin is not 
very eaſily underſtood. _ 
1 am likewiſe at a loſs, Sir, to underſtand your diſtintion, 
between a FuLL and a COMPLETE pardon of ſin. In page 19. 
you ſpeak of a full pardon of all ſin in juſtification ; ' but in 
page 20. you tell us it is complete, only with reſpect to ſins 
already committed. It is certainly requiſite in writing a ſyſtem, 
that a man ſhould remember what he wrote the preceding page. 
The difference between a full and a complete pardon of (in is 
_ exceedingly myſterious. If all ſin is not completely pardoned 
in juſtification, there is ſome reaſon, Sir, to apprehend, from 
what you have already granted, that it never can be completely 
pardoned. The ſenſe of pardon, or intimations of it, fatherly 
| pardons, &c. are out of the queſtion: The pardon we now 
conſider reſpects the penalty, or curſe of the broken covenant. 
This you have granted. Tn juſtification the believer is freed 
from the penalty or curſe; and alſo from the precepts of the 
law as a covenant, This you have likewiſe granted. Now, 
how can the believer's after.ſins be pardoned, or even their 
pardon completed with reſpect to a covenant, from the precept 
and penalty of which, he is already ſet free? What things the 
law ſaith, it ſaith to them that are under it ; but the believer, 
you grant, is not under the precept of the broken covenant ; 
it can ſay nothing to him in the. way of command : He is. freed 
from the penalty of it; this you likewiſe grant, it can (ay no- 
thing to him in the way of curſe, or condemnation. But, 
how, in the world, can the believer's ſins be pardoned, or even 
their pardon completed, with reſpe& to a law, or covenant, 
which he is not under; and which can make no demands on 
O 2 ; 
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him neither for obedience nor ſatisfaction? It is juſt as in- 
conſiſtent 4s to talk of a Britiſh ſubject, who never was out of 
the kingdom, being pardoned for violating the laws of other 
nations, which are not binding on him. If all ſin is not par- 
doned completely in juſtification, from what Mr, H n has 


granted, it is evident the believer mutt go to "TY without | 


a complete pardon, 

According to Mr, H——n's account of this 1 matter, the be- 
liever is never privileged with a legal pardon of bis fins com- 
mitted after converſion. If you aſk, what I mean by a legal 
pardon? I anſwer, pardon with reſpe& to the law's penalty, 


or curſe, as a broken covenant. It is generally allowed, that 
pardon, as well as acceptance, is an act of a judge. In juſtifi- 


cation, the law-magnifying righteouſneſs of the Surety (in ful- 
filling of which, he endured the curſe of the law to the very 


uttermoſt) being placed to the ſinner's account; all his ſins are 


pardoned with reſpect to the curſe of the broken law, which 
his Surety has endured in his room. Hence, ſays our Cate- 
chiſm, in juſtification he pardoneth all our ſims. This is LIGA. 
PARDON ; and that it is as complete in the inſtant of juſtificati- 
on, as ever it can be, may be evident from the two following 
ome e 

. When the righteouſneſs of the Surery is placed to the 


Gnaey s account, and is uis in law-reckoning ; in ſtricteſt juſ. 


rice; : "Her is ſet free from the curſe of that law due unto all his 
ſins, or privileged with a legal pardon; for, Jaw and juſtice 


have no further claim upon him for his after-ſ{ins, but freely 


acquit the ſinner, a righteouſneſs being ſuſtained in his room, 
and placed to his account; by which his after, as well as his 
former ſins were completely expiated. 
2. Being a judicial act, or ſentence of a judge, ia ſinner 
is at once acquitted from the curſe due to ALL his fins; and in 
ibis reſpect it differs from ſanctification, which is gradually pro- 
moted. The ſenſe, or comfort of pardon, the pardon of par- 


ticular after-ſins, applied to the conſcience, fatherly parcons, Oc. 


all theſe are out of the queſtion. 

This may obviate an objection which may occur to ſome, 
namely, that Seceders have expreſſed themſelves much in the 
ſame way with Mr. H n, on this point of doctrine, by 
alſerting, That ſins paſt and preſent are pardoned, by a for- 


- 
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© mal remiſſion of them; and fins to come, by ſecuring a not- 
« imputing of them &. I anſwer; That it is aſſerted imme- 
diately before, that aL ſins are pardoned in juſtification, with 
reſpe& unto liableneſs unto eternal wrath: In other words, 
that they are all legally pardoned ; the judicial ſentence in juſti. 
fication extends unto them all. But, by ſins paſt and preſent 
being formally remitted, not only legal pardon is intended, 
but pardon applied unto the conſcience, as is very evident from 


the ſcripture annexed as a proof, Pſal. xxxit. 5. 7 ſaid, I will 


confeſs my treſpaſſes unto the Lord; and thou forgaveſt the ini- 
quity of my ſins. And, it is the legal pardon in juſtification 
extending to ALL fin, which ſecures the not. imputing of after 
fins. This is likewiſe evident from the text adduced as a proof, 


| Rom. iv. 8. In the preceding verſe, it is ſaid, Bleſſed are they 


whoſe iniquities are ForGIven, and whoſe ſins are covered. 
They are forgiven, or covered, by a legal pardon of them in 


_ juſtification ; and therefore it follows, ver. 8. The Lord will 


not impute ſin, becauſe it is already legally pardoned. So that 
the doctrine maintained, in this valuable performance, is juſt 
this. That aur ſins are legally pardoned in juſtification ; that 


pardon is, in ſome meaſure, applied to the conſcience with re- 
ſpect to ſins paſt and preſent ; and that the legal pardon extend- 


ing unto all ſin, ſecures the not-imputing of afrer-ſins. This 
cannot be what Mr. H——n means, for it is the very doctrine 
which he contemns, as a ſtrife of words. 
Chaſtiſements for after-ſins, as violations of the law as a a rule, | 
the application of the pardon of particular after-ſins, applied 
unto the conſcience ; fartherly pardons ; this we readily grant 
takes place after they are committed, and is diſtint from that 
pardon, which is a branch of God's juſtifying act. But that 
legal pardon, reſpecting the law as a broken covenant, con- 
demning the ſinner to its curſe, which is a branch of God's 
juſtifying act, is tags and complete in the inſtant of juſtifi- 
cation. 
Now, according to Mr. H n's account, the believer's 
after-ſins are not legally pardoned in juſtification ; for /egal 
pardon is complete at once, and it is only fins already com- 


mitted, which he allows are completely pardoned. And from 


Mr. Fiſher's Catechiſm on juſtification. 
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that time, the believer's after ſins, are only ſome how or other 
warded off by the nature, and contexture of the new covenant ; 
which cannot conſtitute a legal pardon. But, wo will be unto 
us, if we ſtand before our Judge another day, deſtitute of a 
legal pardon of any of our fins; the broken law will certainly 
take hold on us, and drag us to eternal miſery. 

We likewiſe deſire to know, Sir, what it is about the nature 


and contexture of the new covenant, which preſerves the be- 
liever from being expoſed to condemnation for his after-ſins, 
if it is not this; That in juſtification, a legal or complete par- 


don of all his fins, with reſpect to the broken law, is granted 
him? To lay, as you do, it is the xAruxz and conTEXTURE 
of the new covenant, is a very pleaſant ſound ; but it is in fact 
ſaying nothing at all, when you do not ſo much as attempt, 
to give us the remoteſt hint what it is. I am certain your 
connexions muſt be much more judicious than ours, or they 
muſt give you implicit faith for this aſſertion. 

We readily approve of your maintaining, that the believer's 
after-ſins do not expoſe him to the condemnation of the broken 
law: But till we aſſert, that it is a legal, or complete pardon 
which ſecures him againſt condemnation. But you aſſert, that 
fins already committed are completely pardoned, and ſome- 
thing about the nature and contexture of the new covenant, 


diſtinct from a complete pardon of after ſins, which ſecures 
the believer againſt condemnation on account of them. And 


what is it * It is not eaſy to ſee, how a ſinner can be freed 
from the curſe and condemnation of the broken law, without 
a legal complete pardon of his ſins reſpecting that broken law. 


And, till you ſhew how a ſinner can be freed from the con- 


demnation of the broken law, without a legal pardon of all 
his fins, I muſt maintain, that it is the legal pardon of arr 
his fins, which frees him from condemnation; for every ſin 
not legally pardoned, the law will take him by the throat, ſay- 


ing, Pay what thou oweſt. In juſtification, (ins paſt and pre- 


ſent are remitted, both in the court of heaven, and in the 


court of conſcience, as divines ſometimes expreſs themſelves ; 


and the legal pardon extending to ALL fins, [ſecures againſt af- 
ter condemnation. 


In a word, after all you have ſaid, the queſtion returns, 
Was the complete pardon on account of which the ſinner is 
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fteed from the curſe, granted in the day of believing; or is it 
granted time after time, as the ſins of the godly are committed? 
Till you ſay ſomething more explicit about the nature and 
contexture of the new covenant, this mult be the queſtion. 
And if a complete legal pardon of all ſin is not granted in the 
day of believing, it muſt be granted time after time, as the 
after ſins of the godly are committed ; and their juſtification 
never complete, till the happy moment arrive when they ſhall 
ſin no more. I readily grant, with reſpect to particular after 
ſins of the godly, that application of pardon, or remiſſion in 
the court of conſcience, fatherly pardons, &c. are granted time 
after time; but this is no branch of pardon in God's juſtifying 
act, nor any part of that controverſy which you call a ſtrife 
of words. Pardon in juſtification is an act of God as a Judge, 
but I apprehend you will not aſſert; that the application of 
pardon to the conſcience, intimations of pardon, &c. are ju- 
dicial acts, or acts of God as a Judge. 
Ik all fins are not completely pardoned, with reſpect to the 
broken law in the day of believing; why ſhould you aſſert, 
page 21, * Ut is the duty of his children, to pray for the pardon. 
F their ſins daily committed againſt the divine law, as the 
rule of their obedience, and alſo, that they may obtain the ſenſe 
of the primary pardon of ſin in the day of believing ” The 
| firſt branch of the duty here recommended, we chearfully ap- 
prove of: But, according to your doctrine of pardon, Sir, 
the laſt branch is certainly very defective. If only ſins already 
committed are completely pardoned, in the day of believing 
why ſhould not the godly pray for the completion of pardon, 
whatever it is; as well as for a'ſenſe of the primary pardon ? 
It ſeems ſtrange, that pardon in juſtification is complete only 


with reſpect to ſins already committed; but the godly are not 


totpray, that the pardon of their after-ſins may be completed, 


but only for the ſenſe of a former incomplete pardon. Pardon 


of their ſins, as violations of the law as a rule of life, is no 
branch of pardon in juſtification, and fo can be no completion 
of it; for you grant, that juſlification reſpects the broken law, 
and its penalty. But, to the conſcience, thoroughly awakened, 


the ſenſe of an incomplete parcon will perhaps afford but very 
lictle ſolid comfort. 


If all ſins ate not pardoned in juſtification, why ſhould you 
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aſſert, page 22. * Juſtification is an act of God, becauſe it ts 
perfect in the firſt moment of believing ” You have formerly 
granted, that pardon 1s a branch of juſtification, juſtification is 
perfect the firſt moment of believing ; but pardon is perfect or 
complete only with reſpect to ſins already committed, but give 


us no intimation when it is perfect, with reſpe&t to after. ſius. 


Juſtication perfect the firſt moment of believing, but pardon 
complete only with reſpect to ſins already committed, will pro- 
bably ſeem a paradox to not a few. 

I am afraid I have been too prolix ; but if the particulars 1 


have mentioned, are preſented to the reader's view at once; I 


apprehend it will not be very eaſy to reconcile Mr. H — n's 
doctrine on this article with ſcripture, or even with common 
ſenſe. — Juſtification reſpects the penalty, not the precept of the 
law; and of courſe reſpects the Redeemer's ſufferings, not his 


obedience, and yet gives the ſinner a title to heaven. — The 


goſpel call extends unto all; and yet it is faith and imputation 
which render Chriſt's righteouſneſs pleadable by the ſinner. — 
In juſtification the believer obtains a title to heaven, which he 
cannot loſe, and then a full, free, and irreverſible pardon of all 
his fin.—A pur pardon of all the believer's (ins is obtained in 
juſtification ; yet this pardon is comeLere only with reſpect 
to ſins already committed. The pardon of the believer's ſins 


after juſtification is incomplete, yet he is free from the penalty 


of the covenant of works, and ſo is not expoſed to condemna- 
tion. The pardon of the believer's future ſins is incomplete, 
yet he is not to pray for the completion of it, but only for a 


ſenſe of an incomplete pardon. —Juſtification is perfect the firſt. 


moment of believing, yet pardon is complete no man can tell 


when. Put all theſe together, and perhaps a more confuſed 


account of ſuch an important article of goſpel doctrine, has 
ſeldom made its appearance, with inſulting pretenſions to Set 
doxy. One is almoſt tempted to think, that Mr. H 
knows well enough, that the marrow doctrine, on this Pg 


is not very agreeable to many well diſpoſed perſons in the eſta- 


bliſhed church; and, therefore, could wiſh to do them the 


favour of leaving Paul bound, even at the expence of landing 


himſelf in amaze of confuſion. Be this as it will, if our Au- 
thor's bravado at ine concluſion of his treatiſe, © What ſort of 
* truths de theſe men themſelves preach, is intended to inſinuate, 
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that theſe are the doctrines Seceders preach, he is certainly 
miſtaken, And whatever they preach, the doctrine of the 
goſpel, on this article, is the following. In juſtification, the 
righteouſneſs of Chriſt being placed to the ſinner's account, 


the broken law conſiders the ſinner as one who has anſwered 


all its demands; If one died for all, then were all dead :* Ac- 
cordingly he js privileged with a legal pardon of aL his fins, 
or perfect freedom from liableneſs to the law's curſe ; which 
is the very formal nature of pardon, reſpecting n. 
cation. 

This is illuſtrated very 7 by the judicious Mr. 
Boſton in his Miſcellapy Queſtions. Having ſpoken of the be- 


liever being righteous in the ſight of God, with the very ſame. 


righteouſneſs wherewith Chriſt is righteous, he adds, This o. 
« bligeth theſe that acknowledge the immediate imputation of 
« Chriſt's righteouſneſs to us, io acknowledge alſo our being re- 
© puted, upon our union with him, to have ſuffered in him for 
all ſins paſt, preſent, and to come.” And mentions their 
being raiſed up in him, which ſuppoſes they died in him; the 
apoſtle being cracified with him, &c. And then draws the 


. concluſion, * That a believer is reputed to have. ſatisfied fer 


© all his ſins, paſt, preſent, and to come, at his union with) 


« Chriſt by faith; and conſequently, that all his ſins are then 


« pardoned at once. On the ſame queſtion, - the reader will 
find the ſcripture declarations, that all ſins are pardoned in 
juſtification, illuſtrated at large ; ſuch as, Col. ii. 13. Having 
forgiven you aur treſpaſſes. Pardon, is expreſſed in ſcripture, 
by a not remembering, and a gracious God declaring, concerning 


his people's ſins, without exception, that he will net remember 
them, Iſa, xliii. 2 5. It is expreſſed by a not ſeeing; He ne» 


HOLDETH not iniquity in Jacob, Num. xxiii. 21. Who forgiveth 
ALL thine iniquities, Pſal. ciii, 3.—In theſe Miſcellanies the 


reader will alſo find objections to this doctrine Th e : 


anſwered. _ 
Had Mr. H- 


conſcience alſo; and that the legal pardon extending unto all 
/ | | Þ | 


n told us, that by pardon be. not only 
means legal pardon, in the court of heaven; but pardon: applied 
in the court of conſcience, and that legal pardon extends unto 
all ſin; that fin already committed is pardoned in the court of 
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ſin, ſecures the non · imputation of aſter- ſins, we would then 
have underſtood him. But ſtill, although pardon applied to 
the conſcience, or renewed intimations of it by renewed actings 
of faith, are granted 1ime. after time, it is no branch of that 
controverſy, which he ſtiles a ſtrife of words ;. for it does not 


free the finner from the guilt of ſin, nor complete his freedom 


from it; it only affords him the ſenſe or comfort of it. But 


if any thing like this were his meaning, he would never have 


| Rated it in oppoſition unto the marrow doQrine ; unleſs he 


oppoſes that which he does not underſtand. And if Mr. H 
can expreſs himfelf ſo looſly, when writing with all that delibe. 
ration, which 1s undoubtedly requifite in compoſing a religious 

ſyſtem, there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that at other times he 
will not be very cautious in attending to the purity of the goſ- 
pel. He indeed tells, us, that he is perſuaded the goſpel is no 
where more purely preached than in the Relief. From the 
ſpecimen he has given, he muſt allow us to think otherwiſe. 


Ion, that till J had occaſion of late to conſult their publica - 


tions, 1 Judged, in charity, that it was more purely preached 
than it is, as will appear fill more evident in the 3 
— | | 


44 tte b4b 


i 
Containing Animadverſions on ſeveral other Relief 


Publications. 


R. H n's confident boaſting of the purity of goſpel 
doctripe in the Relief, naturally leads me to conſider 

ſomé of the ſermons of their miniſters, which the public 
are favoured with, The ſermons of the late Mr. Neil, 
might afford a volume of remarks; I can only notice a fiw 
particulars. Perhaps, Mr. H——-n may brand me, as he has 
done Mr. Ramſay, with crvelty, impiety, tearing up the aſhes 
of the dead, &c, But, I alk, how does it happen, that there. 
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is no cruelty, or impiety, in tearing up the aſhes of the whole 
Weſtminſter Aſſembly of divines; and rn them as 
guilty of the very worſt branch of Popery, 
has done? I likewiſe deſire to be informed, what 3 it is * 
connection with the Relief, which renders the aſhes of the dead 
thus ſacred, that it is cruel impiety to take notice of any doc. 
trinal miſtakes which they have maintained, which may be hurt- 
ful to the ſurviving? Till a ſatisfying anſwer is given to theſe 
queſtions, I cannot tell why it ſhould be impiety to rectify the 
miſtakes of Mr. Neil, more than of doctor Twiſs. I readily ß 
own, that Mr. Neil has been a man of no contemptible parts ; 
and to queſtion his piety would be very unlike a Chriſtian : bot 
ſurely his miſtakes may be corrected. | 
It is no uncommon thing with our friends in the Relief, to 
chane us with bigotry, want of charity, with being deſtitute of 
Catholic Love, of a Chriſtian Spirit, &c. But I know no de- 
nomination of Chriſtians who are more bigotted to their own 
ſcheme, or more uncharitable to theſe who differ from them, 
than the Relief. —I ſhall give my reaſon for ſaying ſo. Mr. 
Neil, in his diſcourſe on church fellowſhip, from 1 John i. 7. 
If ye walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellow-_ 
ſbip one with another, &c. affirms, page 5. It is too evi - 
dent, that whatever love many in theſe days pretend to have 
to the followers of the bleſſed Jeſus, it is not extended unto 
all whom they have reaſon to believe bear his amiable image, 
s but confined to ſuch who are of their own party name, and 
e eſpouſe all their favourite tenets.” I apprehend, no perſon 
can be at a loſs to know, that it is diſſenters of different deno- 
minations, whom he has here in his eye. One thing is certain, 
he could ſcarcely be ignorant, that all the different denomina- 
tions of diſſenters, the Relief excepted, diſapprove of what he 
intended to eſtabliſh. Well, what is his charitable concluſion 
concerning them? We have it, p. 6, © But unleſs we feel ourſelves 
« ſweetly conſtrained to love all who hold to the eſſential articles 
© of faith, and appear to love our Lord Jeſus in ſincerity, what- 
© ever party name they ſuſtain, or though they differ from us 
in leſſer matters: Unleſs, 1 ſay, we love, or have a delight- 
ful complacency in all ſuch, ſo as to maintain Chriſtian com- 
* muniou with them, whatever pretences we may have to reli- 
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c gien, or the rules of morality, they are van, We are yet in 
* cur ſins, far from the kingdom of God, and have no intereſt 
in the Saviour s propitiatory death and ſacrifice. Here he 
evidently confines not only love, but the reality of religion to 
his own party peculiarity. But, ſome may perhaps think, 
that he certainly docs not mean communion in ſealing ordi- 
nances; but only communion in one another's gifts, graces, 


_ prayers, &c. which is the uſual acceptation of Chriſtian com- 


munion, as diſtin from full church communion. But, he cer- 
tainly knew beſt himfelf, what he meant by Chriſtian commu- 
nion; and you may hear him, page 11. Chri/tian fellowſhip, 
or communion, includes in it, joining together in the ſame ſo- 
« I:mnities of public worſhip, inſtituted by our God and Saviour. 


"The plain meaning then of what is here afferted, without the | 
leaſt degree of ſtraining, is this, That all ſuch as will not join 


in ſealing ordinances, with. every one whom they judge in 
charity to be acquainted with real godlineſs, all their pretences 
to religion are vain, they are yet in their ſins. Well enough 


did he know, that all the different diſſenters in Scotland, the 


Relief excepted, refuſe to join in ſealing ordinances with many 
whom they have reaſon to think are truly religions, for reaſons 


which we ſhall afterwards aſſign. And, on this account, all the 


different bodies of diſſenters are here declared to be yet in their 
fins, far from the kingdom of God, and deſtitute of an intereſt 


in the Redeemer's ſacrifice, I have never ſeen any thing ſo 


ſhockingly uncharitable, in all the publications of the different 
parties in the kingdom. He is much worſe than the very thing 
he blames, namely, confining our love to theſe who eſpouſe 
our favourite tenets, It is well known, that joining in ſealing 
orcinances, with all whom we have reaſon to think are acquainted. 
with religion, is not only a favourite, but a diſtinguiſhing 
tenet of the Relief: and here not only love, but the reality of 
religion is confined to the Relief Shibboleth. I appeal to every 
unprejudiced perſon, who conſiders what is here aſſerted, if 
the plain meaning of it is not this; that all who difapprove of 
the Relief terms of communion, (as the reſt of the different 
denominations in Scotland do) their pretences to religion are 
vain, they zre yet. in their 'fins, have no part in the Saviour's 
death, It is very ſtrange, that men ſhould make ſuch an hide- 
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ous outery about uncharitable bigotry, when none are fo 


chargeable with it as themſelves. 


In Mr. Neil's Poſthumous volume, we have the purchaſe of 


falvation by the Redeemer's obedience and ſufferings ſometimes 
| properly exhibited ; and the Spirit's application ſometimes men- 
tioned z but no particular account at all of the Saviour's diſ- 
penſatory fulneſs of grace, or goſpel hearers urged to apply 
thereto as their furniture for every exerciſe and duty, as that 
which only can be ſufficient for them, as that in which they 


are called to be ſtrong ; although the word of God aſſures us, , 


that he received it for men, and that it is out of this fulneſs, 


that ſinners are to receive, and have all their wants ſupplied. 


But while the Redeemer's Mediatory fulneſs of grace is never 
| particularly exhibited, and ſinners exhorted to apply thereto ; 
the goſpel is neither fully, nor purely denden nor can duties 
be enjoined in an evangelical manner. And although in theſe 
fermons the purchaſe of ſalvation is at times illuſtrated, and 
the application by the holy Spirit ſometimes mentioned ; our 


uſe of means, and manner of.receiving the purchaſed bleſſings, 


are frequently urged in ſuch a manner, as appears to me quite 
- Inconſiſtent with the freedom of ne, either in the purchaſe 
or application. 

Page 44, Me infer, what nm wed we have of an mere 
in the great Redeemer, to anſwer for our defects and failures, 


in this part of our duty, as well as in others. This is cer- 
tainly calculated to make goſpel hearers imagine, that they 


need an intereſt in the Redeemer, to anſwer only for ſome de- 


Fects and failures in their duties: And that there may be much 


about their duties, which has no occaſion for any thing of this 
fort. A doctrine very agretable to the pride of depraved na- 
ture. Bot, wo will be unto us for ever, if our perſons and the 
whole of our duties are not perfumed with the Incenſe of our 
Redeemer's merit and interceſſion. 


In page 83, it is very juſtly obſerved, * That the goſpel is 


no new law.” But, in page 85, we have the goſpel repre. 
ſented, as containing the whole of the old law. It is a vain 


and impious tenet of the Antinomians, who aſſert, that the 
© poſpel is all promiſes, but requires no duties : Every one who 
is acquainted with the ſcriptures, wall ſee the fallacy of this: 
« fer, it is plain to every body, that the goſpel requires of us 
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various duties: ſuch as, we ſhould be daily i in the exerciſe 
« of an unfeigned repentance. toward God, and faith in our Lord 
* Jeſus Chriſt ; daily mortifying the deeds of the body that we 
may live; to be often employed in the exerciſe of pure and 
« fervent devotton ; to be in the lively exerciſe of all the graces 
« of the Spirit; and to walk in all the divine commands 
* blamleſs.” | 
| Laſtly, * The word Goss, means the divine threatening. 
The Antinomians, as they aſſert, that the goſpel requires no 
duty, fo they deny that it contains any threatenings. It is 
needleſs to ſpend time in confuting theſe enemies to holineſs, 
and eſpecially as I would hope, that there is none of that ſtamp 
here. IT ſhall only take notice of what one juſtly obſerves, 
that the goſpel contains more threatenings than the law; 
hence, the word damnation, is but once uſed in the Old Teſta- 
ment, and it is uſed thirteen or fourteen times in the New. 
As the goſpel is full of gracious promiſes to all who believe 
and obey it, ſo it is full of many awful threatenings to * 
impenitent and unbelieving. 
[ habe tranſcribed this paſſage at large, becauſe every one 
who has any tolerable acquaintance with goſpel doctrine, will 
ſee at once that it is a downright blending of law and goſpel; 
yea, repreſenting the goſpel as including the whole law, un- 
feigned repentance, faith, mortifying the deeds of the body, 
fervent devotion, the exerciſe of every grace, walking in all 
the divine commands blameleſs. What can the law require 
more? The Jaw requires all theſe duties, and the goſpel pre- 
ſents all neceſſary grace for the diſcharge of them, as a free 
privilege. Nor is the Chriſtian's obligation to obey the law as 
a rule hereby weakened, but the very reverſe. It is true, the 
word GospsL is ſometimes uſed in an extenſive ſenſe, as in- 
cluding the whole diſpenſation or adminiſtration of it; and in 
this ſenſe, it may be ſaid to include theſe things. Bat, it is 
equally true, that no ſound divine will uſe it in this ſenſe, when 
profelledly ſtating the difference between the law and the goſpel, 
or without intimating, that he is not ſpeaking of the goſpel in 
a ſtrict and proper ſenſe. _ 

But perhaps it will be ſaid, that beſides all theſe duties, the 
law includes threatenings alſo. Well, we are here informed, 


that the goſpel not only contains, but that it is full of many 
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0 awful threatenings. - Nay, that it contains more threatenings 


than the law; becauſe the word damnation is ſeldom uſed in 


the Old Teſtament, but often in the New; and conſequently 
is not the goſpel of ſalvation, but of damnation. If the goſpel 
contains more threatenings than the law, it would ſeem, that 
there are threatenings in the word of God, which are not in- 


cluded in the law: though that ſingle threatening, In the day 


thou eateſt, thou ſhalt ſurely die, includes every threatening i in 
its boſom, 

This likewiſe ſeems to imply, that the Old Teſtament is 
wholly the law; the New Teſtament wholly the goſpel. But, 
the goſpel was preached in the beginning of the Old Teſtament, 


in the firſt promiſe, That the feed of the woman ſhould bruiſe 


the head of the ſerpent ® ; and at the concluſion of it, To you 


that fear my name, ſhall the fun of righteouſneſs ariſe v. The 


threatenings of the jaw was denounced in the beginning of 
the New Teſtament, He ſhall burn up the chaff with unquench- 
able fire c; and at the concluſion of it, F any man ſhall add 
fo theſe things, God ſhall add unto him the plagues which are 

written in this book d. According to our Author's account of 
it, The Lord laid on him the iniquities of us all, is the law: 
And curſed is every one who continueth not in all things, is the 


goſpel, Nor can Mr. Neil mean by the lau, the Old Teſta. 


ment: And by the goſpel, the New; for he allows, that the 
| goſpel was preached under the Old Teſtament; and Antino. 


mians do not aſſert, that there is neither precept nor threaten- 


ing in the New Teftament. In order to preach the goſpel 


purely, it is certainly requiſite to give goſpel-hearers a diſtinct 
view of the difference between the law and the goſpel. The 


law of God is perfect, and requires every duty: The goſpel 
Is a free exhibition of a Saviour, and all the bleſſ ings of grace, 


to diſpoſe unto, and ſtrengthen for the diſcharge of duty, 
© Unto you is born—a Saviour ©,” The goſpel promiſes eter- 
nal life through Chriſt, The gift of” God is eternal life, through 
Feſus Chriſt our Lord f: The law detjounces eternal burnings, 
if this ſalvation is finally rejected; When the Lord Jeſus ſhall 
be revealed from heaven, — in flaming fire, &c. 8 And if the 
law of God is perfect, what ate the duties left to be preſcribed, 
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or threatenings denounced by the goſpel? According to this 
account given of it by Mr. Niel, no man can tell what is law, 
or what is goſpel; they are blended in eonfuſion: And it is 
hoped, that there is not one in a Relief aſſembly, who does 
not conſider the goſpel as requiring various duties, denouneing 
many awful threatenings; in a word, as — the whole 
law. 

Here we have alſo the goſpel tonteining ide to theſe 
who believe; and dreadful threatenings to the impenitent. If 
this is not a new law, what can be ſo? Unleſs: it be rather 


the old law with a goſpel deſignation. It is a law with pro- 


miſe and threatening, which differs very little from the covenant 
of works; except the want of a federal repreſentation. The 
promiſe is here confined, by Mr. Neil, to theſe who believe and 


obey; and it is true, there are promiſes to ſuch. But, is the 
promiſe, I vill take away the ſtoney heart *, a promiſe to the 


obedient penitent believer ? The apoſtle aſſures us, the pro- 


miſes are to all who hear the goſpel call F. ¶ he who believes 


not ſhall be damned, is not a PFurcniealng, I know not won 
can be fo. 


His ſecond head of road. page 108, is, *To Sew that 


© none need to be deceived, if they take heed ta themſelves.” 

Is this like preaching the goſpel to blind ſinners, to vain man 
who would be wiſe, although born like the wild affe's: colt? 
The Saviour aſſures us, (I it were poſſible) they ſhall deceive 
the very elect F, Which, I apprehend, plainly implies, that 
ſomething elle beſides their taking heed to themſelves is requiſite, 


to preſerve the ele from being deceived, But, another aſſer- 


tion equally groſs, follows in the ſame page. 
* Take heed to yourſetues, leſt any man decetve you, is one 


« of the important directions of our divine Maſter, which would 


© have been to no purpoſe, if it was impoſſible to keep ourſelves 


© from being deceived, Here, it is very plainly aſſerted, that 
divine directions are to no purpoſe, if we are altogether unable 


to comply with them. It is the divine direction, To love the 
Lord our God with all cur heart; to walk before him and be 


perfect; to be holy as he is holy, But all theſe, according to 


our Author's aſſertion, are to no purpoſe; if we are quite un - 
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able to comply with them; and what could Adam in innocence 
do more? Nay, what more was required of him, than to 
obſerve divine directions? It is impoflible for us, in our 
lapſed ſtate, to obey any divine direction, in our own ſtrength, 
in an acceptable manner; yet are not divine directions to no 
putpoſe : They ſhew us our duty; may be the mean, in the 
hand of God, to convince us of our inability, and our indiſ- 
penſidle need of the Redeemer's ſtrength, To maintain, that, 
by our taking heed to ourſelves, we can obey every divine di- 
rection, is the very ſoul of legality, with very little diſguiſe, 
Some have expreſſed the ſame ſentiment rather more plainly, 


by affirming, that it is a %rd to think, that God would require 
any thing of us, as our duty, which we have not ſtrength to 


perform. It is certainly our indiſpenſible duty to make con- 
ſcience of complying with every divine direction; but even to 


attempt this in our own ſtrength, is to deny natural depravity 


and inability, to deſpiſe the Redeemer's fulneſs of grace; and, 
as here, to ſet the power of fallen man on a. level, with that 


of Adam in innocence. | 
Mr. Neil, like the Wakteriadd, edo confilters faith and 


: repentance as the purchaſe of Chriſt, and as bleſſings freely pro- 


miſed in the new covenant, and 2 principal branch of ſalvation 
in this life; but as duties to be performed by us, and almoſt 


every bleſſing ſuſpended on our repenting and believing. Faith 
and repentance are certainly duties required; but if ever we 


expect to exerdſe them in a goſpel manner, we muſt view them 


as bleſſings freely promiſed. And to conlider them generally, 
as duties to be performed by us; and almoſt every bleſſing 
granted, on the footing of our repenting and believing, is at 
leaſt, very lite the Neonomian ſcheme. _ 

Page 133, 134. That he is ready to ſhew mercy, nd; dur. 
don to every guilty offender, uro their repentance and faith 


in the great Redeemer, is one obvious redſon, 42 8 the geſpel 


V his grace is ſtiled, * Glad tidings of great joy.” 
I apprehend, that the goſpel declaring, that God is ready 


to ſhew mercy, and to pardon guilty offenders, on the footing 


of the Surety's all-perfe& righteouſneſs; and, that he promiſes 
both faith and repentance freely, on account of what the Sa- 
viour has done, is a much more obvious reaſon, why the gul- 
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pel is ſtiled, Clad tidings. The reaſon aſſigned by the heavenly 
hoſt, who attended the divine Redeemer's appearing in our 
world,” and which Mr. Neil alludes unto, is certainly juſt, 
For unto you is born—a Saviour, This includes ſalvation from 
ſin and wrath, ſaith, repentance, and every other bleſſing. 
If God is ready to ſhew mercy only on ovs repenting and be- 
lieving; the goſpel may well be ſtiled, Sorrowful tiaings. 
According to this aſſertion, faith and repentance do not ſpring 
from mercy, they are not fruits of mercy, they muſt precede 
even God's being ready to ſhew mercy; and, conſequently, 
the ſinner muſt work them out in his own ſtrength, which will 
not be a very joyful meſſage to him, if he underſtand his own 
inability. But a ſinner, exerciſing faith and repentance, is 
not only an evidence, that God is ready to ſhew mercy to him; 
but alſo, that he has already exerciſed mercy towards him. 
If God does not ſhew mercy, where are ſinners to find faith 
and repentance? Here we have divine mercy and pardon ſuf. 
pended, on the footing of a faith and repentance wrought out, 
before God is ready to ſhew mercy ; and conſequently } in the 
ſinner's 6wn ſtrength. One would think this is conſiderably 
plain. 
Page 226, Our offended Sovereign is ready to be reconciled | 
© unto all, veox their exerciſing repentance towards God, and 
Faith in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt” The ſcripture, however, 
repreſents a gracious God, as already reconciled, on account of 
what the Saviour has done. The Lord is well-pleaſed, for his 
righteouſneſs ſake x. This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well-pleaſed f. Faith, indeed, is the mean of divine appoint- 
ment, for intereſting us in God as reconciled, and is the hand 
of the ſoul to receive all the ſubſequent communications of 
grace; and repentance is inſeparably connected with faith. 
But, if God is only ready to be reconciled, uro our repentance 
and faith, then the Redeemer's blood of itſelf was not ſufficient 
to reconcile the offended Majeſty of heaven, but it ſeems our 
| repentance and faith muſt be joined with it, in order to ac- 
compliſh this end ; which is to make an idol of our faith and 
| repentance, to make them partners with Chriſt, in the glory of 
reconciliog work. Bat, ſurely, to pacify offended Deity, is 
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a branch of that honour, which a Saviour will not give to a- 
nother ; and of that praiſe, which he will not give to graven 
images.—And, farther, if God's being reconciled unto ſinners, 
is ſuſpended 99 the footing of their faitb and repentance; 
then certainly faith and repentance cannot be the gift of God; 
for, according to our Author, he is not reconciled, till we re- 
ceive them. There is a very material difference between our 
being called to believe, as the appointed mean of intereſting 
us in God as reconciled ; and being called to believe and re- 
pent, as that on the footing of which he is only ready to be 
reconciled. Faith and repentance are the fruits, and not the 
| procuring cauſes of reconciliation. 
In the ſame page, we are told, that * upon laying aſide our 
« enmity, be is ready to be reconciled” Laving asivs our 
ENMITY then, is a thing which muſt be done in our own 
ſtrength ; ſince God is only ready to be reconciled when this 
is done. This certainly gives a very ſuperficial view of the 
natural enmity of the depraved heart. What miſerable com- 
forters would we be to an awakened ſinner, who has got any 


| ſuitable views of his natural enmity, to tell him, that God is 


ready to be reconciled, upon his laying aſide his enmity ! The 
holy Spirit of God, by his divine influences, is the efficient 
cauſe ; and faith's views of God as reconciled, by the death of 
his own Son, the appointed mean of Tubdulng the natural en- 
mity of the heart. 

In page 232, it is aſſerted, that Chriſt died, Fat he might 
* open a way for the free exerciſe of his mercy, and that his 
* throne of grace might be acceſſible to all yxxirexT offenders." 
If the throne of grace is not acceſſible to all, where are impe- 
nitent ſinners to apply? Where are they to expect penitence, 
but at a throne of grace? But, according to this account, it 
is not acceſſible ro them, till they are penitent ; and, there- 
fore, this penitence, which renders the throne of grace acceſſible, 
muſt be wrought out by themſelyes. Beſides, the free exerciſe 
of mercy, mentioned in the preceding clauſe, and the throne 
of grace acceſſible, on the footing of our penitence, will cer- 
tainly appear a paradox to ' theſe who underſtand the freedom 
of grace. Here, acceſs to the throne of grace is ſuſpended, 
on our penitence; and, therefore, this penitence muſt be 
wrought a] before we have acceſs to a throne of grace. 
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In page 2 35, it is ſaid, If ſinners had the leaſt reaſon to think, 


that they þave to do with an implacable Sovereign, whoſe pity. 


and favour is not to be gained, by the moſt penitent ſubmiſſion.” 
Here, it is evidently implied, that our penitent ſubmiſſion, 
gains the /avcur of God: But, inſtead of this, it is a fruit of 
God's favour. What can be aſcribed more to the Redeemer's 
righteouſneſs, than gaining the favour of God? Here it is 
ſuſpended, on our penitence ; and, therefore, on a penitence 
which is no fruit of his favour. It is true, he mentions im- 
mediately after, God's giving the life of his own Son, for the 
ſalvation of a guilty Yo; but, how are theſe things 
conſiſtent? F) ES 
Here then we have divine me rey, — pardon, — divine recon- 
ciliation, acceſs to a throne of grace, —and the favour of God, 
all ſuſpended upon our repenting, believing, and obeying. 
If this is the goſpel which is preached in the church of Relief, 


the reader may judge of its purity. Mr. H——2 alledges, 


that we ſhould inſiſt more on duties; but if he means, that 
we ſhould inſiſt on them in this manner, be muſt have us 
cxcuſed. ; 
In page 318, we have repentance of; purpoſe, ſet Fwy Il 
ſaith; and that ſcripture quoted, Repent, and-believe the goſ- 
fel, "The Author might have known very well, that the word 
in this text, rendered repent, ſignifies a change of ſentiment, 
or opinion. In the ſame page, we have repentance before 
pardon, and Acts v. 31. quoted as a proof of it, To give re- 
pentaxce to Iſracl, and forgiveneſs of fins. And, that we may 
not miſtake his meaning, he tells us, Repentance i in the FIRST 
place, and THEN remiſſion of ſins.” This would ſeem to in- 
dicate, that the Author knew there was ſome controverſy 
about this point of doctrine. But, unleſs it can be evinced, 
that forgzveneſ5, in this text, does not reſpect pardon, or re- 
miſſion, applied to the conſcience, it does not affect the doc- 
trine he oppoſes. I may likewiſe notice, as before, that the 
word ſignifies only a change of ſentiment, or opinion; Iſrael, 
or the Jews, changing their. prejudiced notions, concerning the 
Meſſiah, In a word, if by repentance is meant, the implanta- 
tion, or being of the grace of repentance z then faith, repent. 
tance, and pardon are at once. Pardon is granted, and all 
the graces of the Spirit implanted, at the ſame inſtant; and, 
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perhaps, no great propriety, in ſaying, fir/2 this, and then 
that. But if he means, the exerciſe of repentance, as he ſeerus 
to do; then, if it is before faith, it is not of faith, it is ſin, 
and cannot pleaſe God, If it is before faith, it muſt likewiſe 
be exerciſed in the ſinner's own ſtrength ; for faith is the hand 
of the ſoul, which receives the promiſed ſtrength. And, ſucely, 
our own. natural powers are not ſo impaired, and perverted, 
as Calviniſts maintain ; if we can exerciſe genuine repentance 
4n our own ſtrength, which muſt be the caſe, if it is before 
faith. The exerciſe of repentance is a fruit of faith; They 
ſhall look upon me, whom they have pierced; and they ſhall 
mourn a. It is a fruit of pardon ; 5 And never open thy mouth 
any more, becauſe of thy ſhame, when J am pacified toward 
thee for all that thou haſt done bv. Faith's views of pardoning 
mercy, melt the heart into the exerciſe of goſpel repentance. — 
Having now conſidered his doctrine of repentance and faith; 
I may obſerve ſome other particulars. 

Page 147, * This is the foundation of a eine life, 75 re- 
© nownce the fleſh, &c," Here it is expreſly aſſerted, that it is 
ſowething done by ourſelves, which is the foundation of a ſpi- 
ritual life; and if we can lay the foundation, why not raiſe 
the ſuperſtructure alſo? But the foundation of a ſpiritual life, 
muſt be laid by another hand. I apprehend, that the Redeemer, 
by his Spirit, uniting the ſinner unto his own glorious perſon, 
is the foundation of a ſpiritual life; J a man abide not 1x Mx, 
be is caſt forth as a branch, and is withered ©, As it was ſaid 
of the material temple, ſo may it be ſaid of the ſpiritual build- 
ing, The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this 
houſe, his hands alſo ſhall finiſh it d. 

Page 162. ( Holineſs is —the foundation of all inward peace 
and comfort.“ The word of God, however, directs us to 
ſomething elſe as the foundation of our peace; This Man ſhall 
be the peace © He is aur peace f. Having made peace 
through the blood of his creſs 8: what peace, or comfort, would 
all our imperfect holineſs afford without this? It would afford 
but very little comfort to the dejected Chriftian, who may be 
ready to conclude, that he is a ſtranger unto holineſs, to tell 
him, Holineſs is the foundation of thy e He would ſoon 
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reply, Alas! my holineſs is all as filthy rags in my own eyes; : 
and what muſt it be in the eye of omniſcience, of infinite ho- 
lineſs? If 1 have no other foundation but this, I may bid 


peace and comfort for ever adieu. But direct his faith to Chriſt, 


in the faithful promiſe, you then. preſent unto him a ſure 
foundation, for ſaying, like the Pſalmiſt, Return unto thy reſt, 
O my ſoul, And, certainly, it could never afford any comfort 


to the keel, but unconverted ſinner, with Sinai's flames: 


Aaſhing in his conſcience, to put inherent r in the 
of the Redeemer's righteouſneſs. 


Page 284. * If ſinners had the leaſt reaſon to think, that 
they have to do with an inexorable enemy, whom no intreaties 
could move. Here the deſign of the duty of prayer is miſ- 
repreſented, as if a God of infinite perfection, could be moved, 


or influenced to this or that, which he is otherwiſe averſe unto, 
by the piteous intreaties of wretched ſinners; in the ſame 
manner, that their fellow-creatures may be affected by their 
bitter complaints. If there is any thing like this in ſcripture, 


it is ſpoken of God, after the manner of men, as when he is 


ſaid to repent, &c. And, as a notion of this fort, is perhaps 
too common among goſpel-hearers, I way notice, that one 


great end of the duty of prayer is, to glorify God, by acknow- | 
ledging our entire dependence on him. Another, by the bleſ- 


ſing accompanying it, to be the mean of waining our de- 


praved hearts from that evil, and to diſpoſe and incline them ; 


to that good, which they are naturally averſe from. But, 
it was no part of the deſign of it, to affect, or influence a God 


of infinite perfection, to that which he is averſe from; for, 
Known unto him are all his ways from the beginning. And, 


therefore, goſpel-hearer, when you are about to apply to the 
duty of prayer, think not with yourſelf, I am about to apply 
to a duty, intended to move and affect a God of infinite per- 
fection, as if he were a man, as I am: But rather think thus, 
Jam about to apply to a mean, which heaven has appointed, 
by the bleſſing accompanying it, to affect and move this de- 
praved heart of mine to love a Saviour more, to hate ſin more, 
and to preſs after conformity to my Redeemer. 
There are a great number of other exceptionable expreſſions 
in theſe ſermons: But, I muſt not enlarge; ſuch as, 


Page 226, Our Lord is willing to ſave all, who are willing 


j 
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7 to 1 ſaved, in that way he propoſes in the goſpel It is a 
Nen branch of his ſaving work, to make ſinners willing, 
and contained in the promiſe, T. ty people ſhall be wings in 
the day of thy power X. | 

Page 371, He hath given himfolf—to all who believe and 
« obey him.” But the declaration, I am the Lord thy God, was 
directed to che Iſraelites, without exception; and, in like man- 
ner, to every hearer of the goſpel. 

Page 384, 385. Ve can have no juſt hopes of our 3 
© an the future glory and felicity, without faith in the Son of 
© God.—1t is true and lively faith in him, that (according to 
4 the divine conſtitution intitles us to it. The laſt of theſe 
aſſertions, evidently puts our faith in the room of the righte- 
ouſneſs which it receives. That conſtitution can never be di- 
vine, which ſets aſide the Redeemer” 8 righteouſneſs, and ſub. 
ſtitutes our faith in its room. Faith is the evidence of things 
not ſeen ; but not our title to them. 

Now, theſe doctrinal articles, and a variety of others, which 
might be mentioned in the ſermons under 1 may 
juſtly enough be viewed, as Mr. H It cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that he never peruſed theſe Tn He certainly 
knows, that they are common among theſe in connection with 
him. He commends the Author, without the leaſt exception 
to any of his doctrines, or caution unto the reader. Telling 
us, he not only filled, but adorned his ſtation in the church. 
In what other light can the reader view this, than Mr. H——n's 
approbation of the doctr ines contained in theſe ſermons? And 
how he can diſclaim them, he beſt knows. Nay, if it is fact, 
as ſome have aſſerted, (who would not probably have done it, 
without ſome meaſure of certainty), that theſe ſermons were 
not only publiſhed under the eye bf one Relief miniſter, but 
particular ſermons, ſent to particular miniſters, to prepare for 

the preſs, they may juſtly be conſidered, not only as the doc- 
trines once preached by an individual, but as the doctrines of the 
Relief church ſtill; doctrines which her miniſters approve of, and 
recommend to theſe under their inſpection. And, if this is to 
| preach the goſpel in its purity, let every Calviniſt judge. 
Perhaps, ſome will think it arrogant, to ſtate any quarrel 
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With Mr. Bain's diſcourſes ; but we are to call no man on earth 


maſter : and though his ſermons are not as exceptionable, as 
' theſe we have been conſidering, | there are ſeveral particulars 
which we cannot approve of; and I ſhaſl not enlarge. 


Page 4, we are told, that the myſtery of ſalvation is unvail- | 


. ed under the goſpel, that * ſuch as feel their need, may take 
« the benefit of it. They certainly may; but may not all, 
without exception, take the benefit of it? The word of God, 
does not confine it to thefe who feel their need. To you, O 
men, I call.  Hearken to me, ye ſtout-hearted, and far from 
righteouſneſs: Whoſoever will, let him come. 

Page 35, in explaining that text, So might grace reign 


through riphteoufneſs unto eternal life, by Fefus Chriſt our Lord: 


after it is juſtly obſerved, that grace reigns through the Surety 's 
righteouſneſs imputed ; it is added, * Grace reigns through a 
© righteouſneſs implanted in us.” Charity obliges us to conclude, 
that the deſign pf this is good, to guard the goſpel againſt" the 
charge of licentiouſneſs : But, ſurely it is practicable to do this, 
without injuring the grace of the goſpel. The phraſe, uso 
K1GHTEOUSNESs, is expreſſive of the cauſe of the reign of grace, 


as the conſtruction of the original words evidently imports; 


and reſpects the Redeemer's all- perfect righteouſneſs, as the 
procuring cauſe of grace's reign.. In this ſenſe, the expreſſion 
is frequently uſed. For the promiſe was through the righteouſ- 
neſs of faith F. Obtained like precious faith, through the righ- 
tecuſneſs of Cod, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt T. Tf i in theſe, 
and other texts, through 'rightecuſneſs, evidently reſpects the 
righteouſneſs of Chriſt, as the procuring cauſe of every bleſſing : 

If grace then reign through a righteouſneſs implanted in us, 


our inhecent holineſs muſt be connected with the Redeemer's 


all- perfect righteouſnefs, as the cauſe of the reign of grace. 
But the perfection of that righteouſneſs, excludes all inherent 


| holineſs in the creature, from being a partner with it. Beſides, 
if the apoſtle knew how to expreſs himſelf, grace reigns through 
imputed righteouſneſs, as the cauſe ; but it reigns not through, b 
but unto implanted righteouſneſs, as the efet; implanted 
righteouſneſs being included in that eternal life, vxto which 
grace reigns, If grace then reigns through 1 8885 im. 
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planted, our inherent holineſs muſt be a cauſe, and not 
the eſfert of grace reigning through the Surety's righteouſneſs, 
In page 38, it is ſaid, that it belongs unto Chriſt as the 
Head of the church, Jo priſcribe the terms of ſalvation. 
Alrhough goſpel terms, and terms of ſalvation, may be very 


common expreſſions, with miniſters of a certain denominarion 


yet they are very apt to miſlead many golpel-hearers. It be- 
longed unto God, eſſentially conſidered, in the perſon of the 
Father, ſuſtaining the character of the offended Judge, to pre- 


| ſcribe the terms of the elect's falvation, unto Chriſt as Media- 


tor in the council of peace from eternity. And theſe Rus 


were nothing leſs, than his - fulfilling all that righteouſneſs, 15 


which the broken covenant could demand of the ſinner. It 


belongs unto Chriſt, as the Head of the church, to appoint 


the means whereby ſalvation is to be communicated ; as the 
great Prophet, to reveal the manner of conveying and receiving; 
yea, to beſtow the bleſſings of ſalvation, as the Adminiſtrator 


of the covenant :. but the terms of ſalvation were preſcribed 


unto him; and if they were not completely fulfilled by him, 
but part of them left to be fulfilled by us, his righteouſneſs 
muſt. be imperfect, and we may bid ſalvation an eternal adieu. 


He has purchaſed complete ſalvation; all the bleſſings of it are 


lodged in his hand; he offers them freely, he confers faith 
and every grace freely: But if his giving grace freely, and 
enabling ſinners to receive freely, are terms of ſalvation, lan- 
guage has very little propriety. Terms of ſalvation on our 
part, naturally ſuggeſt vnto goſpel-hearers ſomething to be 


done by themſelves, to procure a title to it; and this leads 


them aſide from the perfection of the Surety's righteouſneſs, 


as their only legal plea. In the ſame page, we have Mr. Neil's 
doctrine of © Remiſſion to the Penitent.“ Whereas it is the 


faith of remiſſion, which draws forth e iato ſuitable 


exerciſe. | 

Page 50. 7 his life is in Chriſt Teſus our 3 and 
Head of the church.” © It pleaſed the Father, that in him 
« all fulneſs ſhould dwell; that of the Godhead bodily, and a 


4 fulneſs of grace and truth, as Mediator,” The fulneſs of 


the Godhead dwelling diy, or perſonally, in Chriſt, is natural 
and neceſſary, And depends upon the pleaſure of none. His 
R 
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Mediatory fulneſs is given him by God, in the perſon of the 


Father. Accordingly, when the apoſtle mentions his Mediatory 
fulneſs, Col. i. 19. he ſpeaks of it as a fruit of the Father's 

pleaſure; but, he mentions no ſuch thipg, when he ſpeaks of 
| the fulneſs of the Godhead dwellipg in him bodily, Col. ii. 9. 


But here the fulneſs of the Godhead dwelling in him, is re- 
preſented as a fruit of the Father's pleaſure, and conſequently 


his ſupreme Deity, neceſſary ſelf-exiſtence, and independence, 
are overthrown ; for, the fulneſs of the Godhead dwelling in 


him, is a fruit of the Father's pleaſure. And, through the 


whole of this particular, there is no diſtinction made, concern-. 
ing the manner in which the fulneſs of the Godhead dwells in 
him; and the manner in which his Mediatory fulneſs dwells 


in him. This is certainly an undeſigned overſight, or miſtake ; 


but a very material one, eſpecially as the ſupreme Deity of the | 
Son of God has been queſtioned. We might ſurely have ex- 
pected, that a witneſs in the trial of P. Simſon, would have 


been clear and explicit, in the illuſtration of ſuch an impor- 


tant article of the Chriſtian ſyſtem.” But paſſing this: 
In page B7, it is aſſerted, that, The 1ribunal of juſtice ' 


become a mercy-ſeat, where the condemned, but returning pe- 
* nitent, may ſue for pardon.” Here, as we had octaſion to 


obſerve, on another performance, the right to ſue for pardon 


is ſuſpended on returning penitency. But, certainly every ſin- 
ner may ſue for pardon. If only the returning penitent may 


ſue for pardon at a mercy-ſeat, where is the impenitent ſinner 
to ſue for returning penitency ? Is he to accowplith this him- 


ſelf? If he cannot, he muſt ſue for it ſome where; and if 
not at a mercy-ſeat, where muſt he go? At a mercy-ſear, 


the ſinner is as well warranted, and it is as much his duty to 


ſue for returning penitency, as for pardon. And how the right 


to ſue for pardon, confined to the returnitig penitent, can be 
reconciled with the freedom of the golpel-call, I leave others 


to conſider. 

Pape 10 4. * It is foretold, that, in the goſpel days, the 
© people of God, SHALL FEAR The LokD, Axp His GooDNEss ; 
« but not fi, as to be unimpreſſed with his juſtice, or fearleſs 
F the puniſhment which ſin deſerves,” Here, there is the 


utmoſt ambiguity. Is it vindictive juſtice, the godly are to 
fear? Is it the puniſhment of ſip, contained in the curſe of 
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the broken law? Are the godly to indulge fear, that this 


puniſhment will be inflicted on themſelves? If fo, I am cer- 
' tain unbelief muſt be their duty. A gracious God has aſſured 


them, in his word, that he has inflifted all the puniſhment due 


to ſin, on his own Son, as their Surety ; he has ſworn, That 
he will never be wroth with them, nor rebuke them, in a vin- 
dictive manner: After all this, to indulge fear, that this pu- 


niſhment ſhall be inflicted upon them, is to give the God of 
truth the lie to his face, in his word; his promiſe, and his oath ; 


and if this is not unbelief, I demand information, what it is ? p 


It is true, the godly ought to be impreſſed with God's juſtice, 
as well as any other perfection; they may be filled with holy 


' awe, at the thoughts of his dreadful Judgments on ungodly 


men, which is evidently intended, in Pſal. cxix. 120. quoted, 


by our Author: They may likewiſe be filled with holy awe 


of God's fatherly chaſtiſements, and all this their duty. Yea, 


while they are here, they never get entirely free of unbelieving 
fear at times, as every grace is imperfect: but this is not their 
duty, but their weakneſs and infirmity; T1 ſaid, this is mine 
infirmity. And this can never be included in the prediction 


or promiſe, mentioned by our Author; for it ig holy reverence 
of the Lord, and his goodneſs. Mr. H 


in the dark, at another : But, they may be plain ; and, I hoſes 
this doctrine will ſtill have ſome to defend it. 


Page 132, * But the purpoſe which cleaves to the Lord, is 
proof againſt ſeduction, or total departure.“ It is certainly 


right, to maintain the perſeverance of the ſaints: But too 
much, by far, is here aſeribed to the purpoſe of the creature. 


It is God's purpoſe ;—ChriR's purchaſe ;—the Spirit's inhabi- 
tation; God's promiſe ;—Chriſt's interceſſion, &c. ; and no 
purpoſe of their's, which is ſufficient to preſerve them from 


ſeduction. 


n has contemned 
one article of the marrow doctrine; this is, perhaps, a thruſt, 


.- 


In page 244, we have our Author WP WTR with conſider- 


able acrimony, againſt oaths, and teſtimonies, which Chriſt has 


not enjoined. And all ſuch, as are not agreeable to and 


founded upon the word of God, ought certainly to be rejected. 


But oaths and teſtimonies may be as agreeable to the word 


of God, as confeſſions; and the Relief have not yet, openly 
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rejected confeſſions. In this ſermon, we have the divine in- 
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ſtitution of Preſbyterian church-government and diſcipline 
aſſerted ; and, a variety of its ſalutary effects enumerated. 

© It is well adapted to impreſs a ſenſe of ſin and its danger: 
© to awaken that grief and godly forrow, which tend to the 
« mortifying of ſin,—reclaiming the offender, —an antidote 
© againſt the poiſon and infectious air of bad example. We 


have alſo the mournful effects of its diſcontinuance mentioned. 


Vice rides in triumph, and pure and undefiled religion declines 
© apace.” In the laſt page of the ſermon, however, the Author 
pleads warmly for communion with viſible ſaints. None will 


deny, but there may be many ſuch among Epiſcopalians and 


Independents, who not only diſapprove of, but vigorouſly op- 


poſe this government and diſcipline. And, they muſt be ſtran- 


gers to the Relief, who know not, that theſe, in particular, 
are among the viſible ſaints, with whom they plead for com- 


munion ; and, therefore, muſt be among our ' ANNE: s viſible 


ſaints alſo. | | 
Now, it is verily a curioſity to ſome,” to ſee it aſſerted, 


page 244, That Preſbyterial church-government and diſcipline, - 


exerciſed in the church, is * one of the capital means given for 
< her edification. The conſequence of neglecting it, © Vice 
« rides in triumph, pure and undefiled religion declines apace.“ 
Bur, in the very next page, this cariTAaL MEAN of divine in- 
ſtitution, with all its ſalutary effects, and mournful conſequences 
of its diſcontinuance, are all juſt a mere circumſtantial, unim- 
portant matter; uneſſential, and if this is refuſed, there can 
be no ſuch thing as communion of ſaints on earth. It is plain, 


our Author is pleading for Relief terms of communion with 


Epiſcopalians and Independents, who oppoſe this mean of di- 


vine inſtitution; and the difference between him and them, is 


only circumſtantial, unimportant, une/ſential. , I appeal to any 
unprejudiced perſon, if the conſequence is not clear as ſun- 


thine, in theſe two pages. Our Author, by his juſt enco- 
raiums, on Preſbyterian church-government and diſcipline, has 


forged a dagger to give a deadly wound to his own terms of 


_ communion ; how it is to be healed, I know not. A caritTaL 


MEAN of divine inſtitution, for the church's edification ; but 
circumſtantial, unimportant, uneſſential; and if maintained, 
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in any other view, no ſuch thing as communion of ſaints on 


earth, is a diſcovery peculiar to this enlightened age. 
It is added, in the ſame 245 page, Nor can faction, or 


© party ſpirit, give a good reaſon, why imperfectian in knows- 


« ledge ſhould impede this communion, when deficiency, in point 
F holineſs, has not the ſame effect.“ This is, perhaps, an 
invidious reflection on Seceders; if fo, the aſſertion itſelf, is 
no ſmall indication of faction and party ſpirit. | I have already 
obſerved, that party ſpirit is carried a greater length in the Relief, 
than among any of the different denominations of profeſſors. 


They carry their party ſpirit ſo far, as to exclude all, who diſ. 


approve of their antiſcriptural terms of communion, from any 
intereſt in the blood of Chriſt, And after all their outcry 
againſt party ſpirit, the world can now judge, if as much party 
ſpirit appears in any publications, as thoſe of that party. | 

I have no concern, whether faction and party ſpirit can an- 


ſwer our Author's argument, or not; but, I am certain, there 
is nothing unanſwerable in it. We readily own, that every 


defe& in knowledge, ought not to exclude perſons from the 
ſeals of the covenant. But, what he pleads for is very differ- 
ent, namely, . ignorance, allowed and approven of, maintained 
to be juſt and ſcriptural. Defects in holineſs of this ſort, ought. 
certainly to exclude from ſealing orcinances; and, according 
to our Author's rule, defects in knowledge of this ſort, ought 


to have the ſame effect. Suppoſe a man applies to Mr. Baine, 


for admiſſion to the communion-table, and tells him very ho- 


neſtly, I am extremely deficient, in a variety of particulars, 


which you reckon degrees of holineſs; but I allow, I approve 


of theſe defects in holineſs; I maintain them to be juſt and 


ſcriptural, and am reſolved to perſevere in them, and oppoſe. 
as much as in me lies, theſe degrees of holineſs, you talk of, 
becauſe they have no foundation in the word of God. 1 am 


perſuaded, he would ſcarcely admit ſuch a one. 


Well, ſuppoſe an Epiſcopalian next applies ſor 9 
and tells Mr. Baine, Lou reckon me ignorant of ſome of your 
capital means of divine inſtitution; but, I allow of what you 
call ignorance, I approve of it, I maintain it to be juſt and 
ſcriptural ; I maintain abjured ſupremacy, and that your capital 
mean of divine inſtitution has no foundation in the word of 
God, and am reſolved to perſevere in oppoſing it. Now, if 
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deſects in holineſs of this ſort, would be a juſt impediment in 
the way of admiſſion, faction and party ſpirit can aſſign no 
good reaſon, why ſuch defects in knowledge ſhould not have 
the ſame effect. Admitting of his own rule about imperfection 
in knowledge, and defects in holineſs; it is clear and pointed 
againſt Relief terms of communion. 

In page 280, it is aſſerted, that Chriſt's teſtament was aeke, 
In behalf of theſe who were given him out of the world. 


Fhis confoynds the making of Chriſt's teſtament, with the 


making of the covenant of grace. In the making of. the co- 
venant of grace, Chriſt ated as the Surety of it; - and it was 


made in behalf of theſe, who were given him out of the world, 


But, in making his teſtament, He aQed as the Adminiſtrator 
of the covenant ; and his teſtament is as extenſive as his admini- 
ſtration, which extends to all who hear the goſpel. And Mr. 
Baine maintains very juſtly in the ſame ſermon, that all who 
hear the goſpel, are importuned to receive theſe legacies ; which 
impiies, that this teſtament is in their behalf. But for this, 


J refer the reader to the judicious Boſton's treatiſe, on the 


Covenant of Grace, where he will find more ſolid inſtruction, 


concerning the covenant of grace, Arias teſtament, G0. than . 


in many modern publications. 
In the ſame page, it is ſaid, That the elect qualified for 


© the blefſings promiſed there, they are believers in Chriſt, his 


* willing and holy people.” But, is not faith, or believing, a 
promiſed bleſſing? According to this, the elect are to believe, 
to qualify themſelves for believing. 

In page 267, it is ſaid of the death of Chriſt, © The fame 


death, that renders the Deity placable, PracazLE, only 
Imports, that he may be appeaſed; but the ſcripture aſſures us, 


The Lord is well-pleaſed for his righteouſneſs ſake. The Deity 
placable, and ſinners in a ſalvable condition, are equally fa- 


vourite expreſſions of theſe who maintain principles — 


oppoſite to Calviniſm. 

It will be ſaid, that in both Mr. Neil's, s, and Mr. Baine's 
ſermons, we may find doctrines direQly oppoſite to /ome of 
the particulars I have mentioned. This may be true, but 
which ſhall we conſider as the Author's ſentiments? Or mult 
we conclude, that their principles include both? It was an 
obſervation of one, that Calviniſts, and Socinians, have a con- 
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- Niſtent ſcheme, (however oppoſite the latter is to the word of 
God); but that the principles of a number between theſe two, 
are made up of inconſiſtencies. And, if the reader join this 
Section with the former, he may judge, what reaſon Mr. 
H n has for boaſting, in an inſulting manner, concerning 
the purity of doctrine in the Relief. And if this is connected, 
with what the reader may find in the Relief theme conſidered, 
concerning the manner in which a number of the Relief Fg 
ſters left the eſtabliſhment, not moving -one foot till another 
was fixed, proprietors, and contributors only, allowed to vote 
for a miniſter, and other particulars there mentioned at large ; 
If this is a ſcheme which muſt infallibly ruin the Seceſſion, as 

Mr. H-—-1n confidently aſſerts, it is a plain evidence, that 
the generation are quite tired of the goſpel in its purity, and 
the ſcriptural government of the houſe of God. | 


SECT. In. 


4 1 on the Pa in ed the 5 
Synod of Relief differ from the Eſtabliſhment. 


UR Author, having finiſhed his religious ſyſtem, pro- 
ceeds to give us an account of the points in which the 

ſynod of Relief differ from the Eſtabliſhed Church. His account 
of this matter is hurried over, conſiſting only of two particu- 
lars, very briefly illuſtrated; perhaps, in order to gain time, 
for unfolding at large, the errors of Seceders, as being much 
more difficult to detect, and more pernicious'to the generation. 
However, legal doctrines, and intruſions, are the preciſe points 
of difference between the ſynod of Relief, and the eſtabliſhed 
| agg I have muſe occaſion to o enlarge on "ww; as Mr. 


Ay _ obſerve in the ey that even theſe two particulars, 
weighty as they certainly are, cannot warrant ſeparation, "till 
every ſcriptural, habile method for reclaiming the Eſtabliſhed 
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Church from ſuch legal doctrines, and irregularities is at- 


tempted; Such as, petitions, remonſtrances, proteſtations, &c. 


It is not merely legal doctrines and intruſions, but theſe per- 
ſiſted in, refuſing to reform, and every ſcriptural method of 
reclaiming attempted, without ſucceſs, which can warrant a 


ſeparation. Unleſs Mr. H n can ſhew, that the Relief 
church has taken every ſcriptural method in pleading with her 


mother, to reform theſe abuſes (which ſome apprehend will be 
a very difficult taſk) her ſeparation is unwarranted; and he 
may conſider, how he will free her from the odicus: charge of 
ſchiſm, I am certain, it will be a very unſatisfaQory reaſon 
to many, to aſſert, as he does, in his animadverſions on the 
Seceder's Teſtimony, that miniſters may, at their own hand, 


deſert their charges, diſſolve their connections with eccleſiaſtic 
courts, to whom they have vowed ſubjection in the Lord, with- 


out giving them any reaſon why, or in the leaſt, acknowledg- 
ing them. This, certainly, looks very like making the houſe 


of God, a houſe not of order, but of conſuſion. 

I. may likewiſe obſerve, that I cannot go all his lengths in 
reprobating, I mean, ſtriking off from the liſt of viſible ſaints, 
every one who may juſtly enough be ſtiled, a legal preacher, 
or who may have accepted a charge, without a regular goſpel 
call, That the reader may not conſider this as an unſupported 
charge, he will find that Mr. H n, in a ſubſequent part of 
his performance, maintains, that the Relief charch, holds com- 


munion with viſible ſaints, or all whom they can judge, in 
charity, are acquainted with real godlineſs. But, they will 


not hold communion with legal preachers, or intruders; and 
conſequently exclude all ſuch, from the number of viſible ſaints, 
Calviniſts have generally reckoned Baxterians, Neonomians, 


and Arminians, among the number of legal preachers: And, 


as generally allowed, that ſome of them, might have better 
hearts than heads. It will be ſaid, they are only ſtruck off 


from the liſt of viſible ſaints ; but, perhaps, theſe who are in- 


timatly acquainted with ſome of them, may ſee very ſtrong e- 


vidences of real undiſſembled piety. Baxter himſelf is ſaid to 


have been eminently pious; and Mr. H 

liberal encomiums on him. | 
But, perhaps, our difference dere may be this, when we 

conſider the two preceding Sections, we are at a loſs to know 


n beſtows very 
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eint it is, which is reckoned legal preaching, by the church 
of Relief. It is not improbable, that they do not claſs Baxte- 
rians, Neonomians, and Arwinians, among the number of 
legal preachers. Mr. H n has given us an account of 
what he, as an individual, tiles their religious ſyſtem ; and, on 
fome points, conſiderably exceptionable : Bur, it is evident, that 
doQrines are preached among them, inconſiſtent enough with 
his religious ſyſtem; ſo that we are yet at a loſs to ko what 
the Relief church means, by legal preaching. And with re- 
ſpect to intruſion, as Mr. Ramſay has very juſtly ' obſerved; 
What good reaſon can be aſſigned, why it ſhould ſtrike off a 
man from the lift of viſible ſaints in Scotland, while it has no 
ſuch effect in England ? ? Unleſs it is this, that in the one, it 
is very unpopular, in the other it is little regarded, which theſe. 
who bulld their terms of church communion on the humout 


of the populace, muft attend unto with ſpecial care. To de- 


clare, that it is unwartantable to hold -communion with ſuchj 


it is well known, this is what we heartily approve of: But 


fuch a' coarſe way of going to work, cutting them off, without 


exception, from the liſt of viſible ſaints, - is exceedingly harſh 


and fevere. I am certain, that even an uncharitable Seeeder 
ſhrinks at the thoughts of it. It is one thing to refuſe full 
communion, leſt we be partakers in other men's defections; 
bur a very different thing to ſtrike them . out of the 1 nam- 
ber of viſible ſaints. 

Our Author afferts, Part III. page 45. There are hs n. 
happy extremes in communion, in the day in which we live, | 
The firſt conſiſts in a promiſcuous admiſſion of all profeſſors; 
without ever enguiring into their knowledge, or character: 
This plan of communion, admits of perſons deſtitute of every 
© vfrS1BLE EVIDENCE of Chriſtianity. Now, he certainly does 
not mean, that this is the caſe among difſenters ; for he imme- 
diately charges them with the oppoſite extreme. He therefore; 
muſt mean, that this plan is adapted in the eſtabliſhed church: 


IR KX a 
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How ſtrange! A plan of communion adopted in the church, 


admitting to ſealing ordinances, perſons deſtitute of every viſible 
evidence of Chriſtianity ; we will admit only viſible ſaints, but 
we have no difference wich her on this account ; intruſions and 
legal doctrines are the only points of Aﬀerenicn, * But, promif- 
474 72 5 8 | F 
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cuous admiſſion, is a fin which God in righteous judgment 
may, yea, will write bitter things againſt ; and ought certainly 


to be a ground of our difference with every Society * 
therewith. 


He likewiſe obſerves, page 49, That there are ſome « who 


receive a ſum of money from wealthy and proud offenders, 
« znſtead of making them undergo the appointed diſcipline of the 
« ſandtuary, Is not this plainly to barter an ordinance of Chriſt 
for the world, and to make his Father's houſe, an houſe of 
« merchandiſe ** He cannot have Seceders in his eye, as they 
are not at all chargeable with what he here very juſtly repre- 
hends. No; they are convinced, that church and ſtate are 
ſo diſtinct, that when ſeſſions exact mulcts of this ſort, as I 
know ſome frequently do, they ought to conſtitute, not in the 
name of the head of the church, but of the head of the ſtate; 
not in the name of Zion's, but of Britain's king. And, did 
they reflect but a little, they might eaſily ſee, that if they are 


not acting like as many Popiſh friars, expoſing repentance and 


pardon to ſale, they are at leaſt acting like as many country 


\ Juſtices of the peace, and not like office-bearers in the houſe 


of God, who have to do with men's conſciences only, and not 
with their purſe. It is ſtrange, that men of judgment and 


ſobriety do not conſider, that this is to proſtityge the ſpirituality 
of the diſcipline of the houſe of God, for ſome frivolous pre. 


tence or other. But, Mr. H n has no difference with 
them, on this account, it is only legal doctrines and intruſions. 


How hard a matter is it, to render the legs of the lame 


equal ! 8 
According to our Author's account of this matter, to join 
wich legaliſts and intruders is ſuch a heinous ſin, as renders 


| ſeparation neceſſary ; yea, an unqueſtionable duty: But, he 


bewails the deſpotiſm of the times, excluding him from com- 
munion with godly miniſters in the church; who continue in 
the moſt intimate connexions with legaliſts and intruders. 


And, if the deſpotiſm of the times, would allow ſome of the 


godly miniſters, who take an intruder in one hand, to take 


Mr. H—2 in the other, for ought he has yer ſaid, he has 


no objection to walk on in company. Although he had not 
ſtated this as a ground of ſeparation, he might at leaſt, if he 
wiſhed to be faithful, have expreſſed his diſapprobation of the 
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godly miniſters in the eſtabliſhed church; their continuing in 


full connection with legaliſts and intruders; But, not the re- 
moteſt hint of this ſort. It is true, it is not very popular; 
but, who can tell from any thing he has advanced, on this 


branch of his ſubject, why he is not à reſpectable miniſter in 
the eſtabliſhment, rather than in the Relief? Unleſs it is this, 


that it is a matter of mere indifference, and an opportunity 
firſt preſented in the Relief connection. He does not expreſs 
the ſmalleſt diſapprobation of the one, more than the other. 
I believe Seceders are ſeldom accuſed of flattering the reſpectable 
miniſters in the eſtabliſhed church; I imagine, however, that 
I eſteem them, as highly as Mr. H n does ; and make no 
queſtion, but there are ſome of them, at whoſe feet, both he 


and I may learn. At the ſame time, I apprehend, that the 


plainneſs of the Seceders, is juſt as commendable, as Mr. H—n's 
filence (or flattery rather) while they declare, that preciſely on 
account of theſe godly miniſters continuing in full connexion 
with courts, of whom the greater part preach another goſpel, 
and ſtrenuouſly oppoſe them with reſpect to the government, 


und diſcipline of the houſe of God; they cannot hold commu- 
nion with them, without practically approving of this branch 


of their conduct. But, as Mr. H n has no objection to 
this, the reader may judge, why he connected himſelf with the 
Relief.— He concludes this part, with telling us, That the Re- 
lief miniſters * are doing the greateſt ſervice to the church of 
Scotland, as they keep the people under their inſpeftion, in the 
© belief of her doctrines, as contained in her confeſſion. From 
the foregoing Seftions, the reader may judge, whether the 
Relief, or the Seceſſion are moſt attached, to the doctrines of 
our Confeſſion. * They hold their people in readineſs to fall 
back into her baſom.“ I apprehend, that would the eſtabliſhed 

church return to the purity of the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, 


and government of the houſe of God, the Seceſſion is as ready 


to fall back into her boſom, as the Relief, and as r wiſn 

to ſee the happy event. 

But, perhaps, ſome may think, chat Mr. H —n endea- 

vours to hold his people in conſiderable readineſs to fall into 

the boſom of Prelacy, were it again eſtabliſhed. The differ- 

es according to Mr. H——n, is only about uneſſential, 
— 
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vnimportant matters; and Preſbytery, he tells us, I not:re- 


s vealed ſs clearly, &c.: and, therefore, Epiſcopalians juſt as 


welcome to full communion as Preſbyterians. It is true, the 


Relief miniſters hold it unlawful] for their people to join with 


Epiſcopalians. But, to adopt his own language concerning 
Seceders, if once Relievers were endowed with a temper and 
inclination, to eat their ſpiritval proviſion with their Epiſcopa- 
Jian brethren of the ſame family; and not ſo conceited of their 
own ſuperior excellencies and attainments, as to ay, to their 
younger breibren, Ye muſt ſit there at your own by. board; 


What ſhovld reſtrain them from coaleſcing with their Epiſcopa- 


Jian brethren, were Prelacy again become general? I would 


not wiſh 40 ſqueeze my opponent's prineiples ; but, as far as I 


underſtand him, he maintains, that nothing uneſſential, or of 


Jeſs importance, ought to be a foundation for diviſion or ſepa- 


ration in the church of Chriſt. Now, Prelacy, he maintains, 


is one of theſe uneſſential, leſs important matters; and, there - 


fore, were it become general, why ſhould he refuſe to coaleſce 


with his Epiſcopalian brethren, and foſter diviſion on account 


of a Jeſs important matter? And, therefore, our Author's 


ſcheme does appear to me, to hold his people in readineſs to 


fall into the boſom of Prelacy, as vel as the deep 
church. 


t b ttz t txkz x rer tz ey d ey x d u cott y cr i t 


Ker. V. 


Containiug Animadverſions on the difference betwixt the 


| Seceſſion and the Relief, concerning Toleration. 


EF ORE our Author proceed to exhibit the material 

points of difference between him and Seceders, he ſtates 
à number of preliminary objections. Firſt we have a deſcant 
on Seceders holding communion with ſome of the godly mint- 
ſters in the eſtabliſhment, for ſometime after the Seceſſion com. 


menced, To this, I anſwer, that as they could nat know, 
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but their laudible endeavours, in the way of petitioning, remon- 

ſtrating, &c. might have the deſired effect, they might not ſee 
it their duty to be haſty in proceeding further ; but when, in- 
ſtead of this, they ſaw matters, in their apprehenſion, becom · 
ing ill wore diſagreeable, and deſections increaſing, they might 
at laſt, ſee it theit duty to proceed to the ſtep which they took. 
For a fuller account of this e I refer the reader to 
Mr. Ramſay's Review. 

He informs us likewiſe, That fe Has HEARD 9 the publie 
nad be entertained with REA R-sATs I) two reafons aſſigned, 
why Scceders ſtated a total ſeparation. One is, that the 
© church, inſtead of reforming, was growing more and more 
* degenerate,” And can he refuſe, that this is ſo?  _ Has ſhe 
not perſiſted in degeneracy, till the Relief bas thought it pro- 
per to ſtate ſome ſort of a ſeparation from her? But, another 
reaſon he has heard, is, That this total ſeparation, Was à po- 
« litical meaſure, in the firſt Seceding miniſters, to ſecure a 
« following and party to themſelves." And he tells us, that it 
is enough for him to mention theſe reaſons, leaving others to 
judge, which of them is the true one. If he did not mean, 
that his reader ſhould conclude, that the laſt was the true one, 
he would not have given himſelf the trouble to mention it. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that if this was a political meaſure of the 
firſt Seceders, they were certainly men of very impolitic heads: 
For, it is eaſy for every one to fee, that this was a ſtep which 
was much more likely, to diminiſh, than encreaſe their follow- 
ers. And as ſoon as it took place, their keen opponents could 
declare openly, that they had no more to fear fro: them. 
Nor, can I perſuade myſelf, that they were men fo deſtitute 
of common ſagacity as not to forſee this: But, they preferred 
the dictates of judgment and conſcience, informed from the 
word of God, before a bait for the day, and a numerous ad- 
herence. I wiſh every denomination of profeſſors did the 
fame. It muſt be owned, however, that the Relief miniſters 
have been much better ſkilled in political meaſures; for, ſince 
our Author muſt propal what he has heard, concerning our 
terms of communion ; it can be no crime for me to mention, 
what I have heard concerning Relief terms of  communie 
namely, that the /cripiure was not at all conſulted at firſt 1 ug 
ſtance, in fixing the Relief terms of communion. It was 


2 
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pretty evident, that there was a general diſatisfaction with the 
eſtabliſhed church, on account of intruſions and legal doctrines: 


A general murmur at Seceders, becauſe their terms of com- 


munion were too confined, was equally evident. It was, 
therefore, very eaſy for the Relief miniſters to ſee, that ſome 
ſort of oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed church, only in theſe par- 
ticulars,' and terms of communion adopted, as extenſive as the 
penerality of profeſſors could wiſh for, was likely to be a moſt 


engaging bait for the day. Accordingly, the terms of commu- 


nion are ſettled on this advantageous ground; which has the 
liking of a thoughtleſs generation, to counterbalance every ar- 


gument from ſcripture and reaſon. And then the word of 


God is ranſacked and wreſted, to ſupport the darling ſcheme, 


as our author has evidently done with the fourteenth of the 
Romans, of which afterward ; and impending, inevitable ruin 
is denounced againſt all the diſſenters, who will not bow to the 


golden image. It'is enough for me to mention this, and leave 
the reader to judge. But if Seceders and Relievers are to ſpend 


their time in publiſhing near-says concerning one another, 


they may perhaps very ſoon find a volume, little to the credit 
of either. 


In page 2. after ſome ſevere reflections againſt Seceders, for 


making the burgeſs oath a term of communion, and ground of 
church cenſure ; in which his arguments, or aſſertions rather, 
ſeem Ne to turn againſt our Antiburgher brethren, He 
adds; But I have an objection to the lauſuineſi of the Burgher 
© oath ;—it blends the kingdom of Chriſt with the worldly king. 


dom ;—it ſuſpends a liberty to trade, in the civil community, 
upon a religious condition. —I conſider it as a vile encroach- 
ment on the civil and natural rights of men, and too ft milar 


17. And certainly, this controverſy has now got a final de- 


ciſion. The Antiburghers have been oppoſing it theſe thirty 
years and vpwards : and ſtill the Burghers have made ſome ſort 
of reply; but they may now lay their hand upon their 18985 


for Mr. H n has an ohjection to it! 
He ſeems to wiſh, that his reader ſhould conſider this as an 


objettion of nis own deviſing ; and which had never made its 


appearance till now: by telling us, I have an objectian; and 


« none of the parties of Seceders can maintain its ſinfulneſs in 


in its complexion to what is ſaid of Antichriſt, Rev. xiii. 16, 


meien; Ln 
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© this ſenſe.” But, if the reader think ſo, he is very widely 
miſtaken ;. for in the laſt publication againſt the burgeſs-oath, 
which I have ſeen; and not long before Mr. H n made his 
appearance, the author ſtates this very objection: perhaps ſome 
may think it was there Mr. H——n found it. But rather 
both of them have borrowed it from an Independent Letter- 
writer *; but neithec of them are ſo diſcreet, as to give that 
gentleman the credit of his own argument.. He has publiſhed 
it to the world a number of years ago; and one can ſcarcely 
read Mr. H——n's manner of ſtating the objection, and his, 
without concluding, that the one of them had it from the o- 
ther. Mr. H n ought to conclude then, that our Bre- 
thren, at leaſt, do not blend civil and religious matters as much 
as be inſinuates; for they can uſe this argument as freely as 
himſelf. 
I may inform Mr. eee that however our Brethren and 
us differ, it is not very agreeable to us, to hear one another 
abuſed. Suppoſing this is Mr. H——-n's own objection, if it 
is ſolid; why does he blame our Brethren for making the bur- 
geſs oath a term of communion, and ground of church cenſure ? 
It confounds religion and civil rights ;—it is ſimilar to Anti- 
chriſt ; —it ſuſpends a. liberty to trade on a religious condition: 
this is certainly perſecution for conſcience ſake, 'which Mr, 
n maintains is the very wor/# branch of Popery; and 
D Why nota ground of church cenſure? Mr. R-, it muſt be 
owned, is in a very critical ſituation, if he make the burgeſs 
£ oath a ground of church cenſure; according to Mr. H * 
5 he is guilty of the * curſed uncadlineſs of zeal ;* if he do not, 
, be embraces the very worſt branch of Popery in bis boſom.— | 
; Is this to uſe him diſcreetly? | 
$ But ſuppoſe my opponent: is, for a nule, 1 an 
Þk Antiburgher Relief-man, an addition to the many ſtrange phe- 
nomena in our day; is he however conſiſtent? Are there no 
| Burghers who are members of the Relief congregation at St. 
Ninian's ? I am certain there are numbers of them in other Re- 
lief congregations. Does he cenſure them? We have never 
heard of it. He then allows them to maintain, à vile encroach- | 
ment on the civil rights of men; yea, perſecution fer conſcience 


Mr. Scot in Dundee. 
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ſake. Is blending the religion of the Son of God, with the 
civil rights of men, a vile encroachment on the chvil rights of 
men ; yea, the very worſt branch of Popery, become a mere 
circumſtantial, unimportant matter? If we compare Mr. H—n's 
aſſertions and practice, about the burgeſs oath, it muſt be ſo. 
I can aſſute Mr. H——n, the Barghers will not make choice 
of him to be umpire, between them and their brethren ; be- 
cauſe they are not yet convinced, that, excluding Papiſts from | 
having a conſiderable ſway in the mitem of the public af. 
fairs of the nation, (when Mr. H n allows they ought not 
to be tolerated) will ever amount to ſuſpending a right to trade 
on a religious condition. And when there is no other difference 
between Burghers and Relievers, but Mr. H——n's unanſwer- 
able objection, I hereby bind and oblige myſelf to looſe the 
.gordian knot, with very little difficulty. 
In page 3. The Seceders are belaboured to -vurpeſt, for 
endeavouring * to /it down (as they call it) upon certain civil 
# eftabliſhmients of religion; and for not endeavouring to build 
L immediately upon the better foundation of the apoſtles and pro- 
« phets.” I ſhall make this plain in a few words. It is true, 
Seceders did conſider both civil and eccleſiaſtical ſettlements of 
religion; as they apprehended they might receive ſome informa- 
tion from the one, as well as from the other, concerning the 
attainmenis of their anceſtors. But they ate not yet convinced, 
after all this bluſter, that approving of what was done by their 
anceſtors, as far only, as agreeable to the word of God, and 
diſapproving of what was otherwiſe, was a ſitting down on ſet - 
tlements, either civil or eccleſiaſtic, to the neglect of the better 
foundation, He muſt have a very uncommon dexterity who 
can evince, that approving of what is agreeable to the word of 
God, and becauſe it is ſo; and diſapproving of what is incon- 
ſiſtent therewith, is to negle& the word of God, not only as 
the better, but as the oni foundation. I am not ignorant, 
that the phraſe, attained-to reformation, is ridiculed by per- 
ſons of different complexions. It is an expreſs direction of 
the apolile, however; I/hereto we have already aTTaineD, let 
us walk by the ſame rule, Phil. li. 16. It is very plain, from 
this ſcripture, that it is the duty of any church to hold by her 
former attainments; and wherein ſhe has come ſhort, to make 
progreſs in reformation, And though I mean not o aſſert, 
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as ſome have done, that divine directions are to no purpoſe, 
if we cannot comply with them; I aſſert, however, that it muſt 
be the peculiar unhappineſs of theſe men, who ſcornfully de- 
ride this direction of the apoſtle. And what have Seceders 
been guilty of? wherein have they exceeded this direction of 
an inſpired apoſtle? They conſidered what their anceſtors had 
done; they approved as far as appeared to them agreeable to 
the word of God: and it would ſurely require ſome better proof, 
than bare aſſertion, that this was a fitting down on civil eſta- 
bliſhments. Were [I diſpoſed to adopt a method of reaſoning, 
ſometimes -uſed by my opponent, I might tell him, that were 
the apoſtle now living, he would addreſs him in the following 
manner: Why, Paul, much learning was once ſuppoſed to 
© have made you mad; and muſt Seceding biggotry and ſuper- 
© ſtition do it a ſecond time? What! walk by the rule of your 
© attainments, to the neglect of the better foundation !- His 
ſtrong aſſertions, however, may have ſome effect with a num- 
ber of the ignorant and prejudiced ; but will have little weight 
with the intelligent and impartial part of religious profeſſors, 
who are friendly diſpoſed to the truth, as contained | in | the vo- 
lame of inſpiration. | 
= But before he proceed to * proper buſineſs of this branch 
bol his performance, he has the Seceſſion to ſtrip of a variety of 
| particulars, which are none of its peculiarities. In page 4. it 

would ſeem, he either imagines that the Seceſſion. has claimed 

f theſe things as its peculiarities; or otherwiſe that the generation 
; were in ſome hazard of conſidering them as its peculiarities. 

. 1. © The ſyſtem of grace, or capital and fundamental arti- 

cles of the goſpel, are no part of their peculiar ſcheme.” It 


is ſo far good, that he allows the ſyſtem of grace is preached by 
the Seceders. We dare, however, far from pretending, or 
. wiſhing to monopolize the goſpel, as he inſinuates, or to con- 
+ fine this ſyſtem to ourſelves. We readily grant, that there are 


miniſters in the eſtabliſiment who preach the goſpel in its purity; 
and are heartily ſorry that their number is ſo mall: if we may 
credit Mr. H n, the far greater part of them preach another 
goſpel. But he boldly aſſerts, * The ſame ſyſtem of evangelical 
* dotrines is taught by every miniſter of Relief Here it 

may naturally be be aſked, how is our Author certain of this? 


8 
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Has he heard zxvzxVY mini/ter of Relief preach? And has he 
. heard every one of them preach on ALL the capital, and fun- 
damental doctrines of the goſpel ? If he has not, how comes he 
to be ſo very confident? The ſame ſyſtem of evangelical doc- 
trine is preached by every one of them; and how ridiculous is 
the proof he adduces to confirm this aſſertion ! © As (faith he) 
© the reader will perceive by peruſing the firſt part of this pamphlet.” 


Though all the Relief miniſters had ſubſcribed the ſyſtem of 


principles laid down in Mr. H 


-n's pamphlet ; even that 


would have been no direct proof that they all preach them; 


for Mr. H——1n will own, that it is no uncommon thing, for 
miniſters to ſubſeribe one ſyſtem and preach another. But, 
when the public have no evidence, that the ſyſtem of principles 
publiſhed in Mr. H——-n's pamphlet hath the approbatzon of 
every miniſter of Relief; how abſurd is it to adduce this as a 
prof,, that every one of them preach nis ſyſtem | He might 


Juſt as well have aſſerted, that every miniſter of Relief approves 


of his ſcurrility to Mr. Ramſay ; and adduced, for proof, as 
the Reader may ſee by peruſing the Aerenvix to this pamphlet. 
And even granting, that the principles contained in the publi- 
cations of Meſſrs. Hutchiſon, Neil, and Baine, are theſe which 

are taught by every Relief miniſter, I leave the reader to judge, 
from the remarks, I have made upon theſe performances, whe- 


ther the Relief miniſters preach the goſpel in its purity. So 
that, if the Seceſſion have no rival but the Relief, the purity - 


of the goſpel will ſtill remain one of its peculiarities. 


2. © To maintain the form of Preſbyterian church-government 
to be agreeable to the word of God, and the form of govern- 
« ment appointed therein for the New-Teſtament church, is no 
« peculiar part of the Seceſſion ſcheme ; for all the Relief miniſters 
do the ſame, and others of different denominations.” He might 


juſt have ſaid, that Preſbyterians in general maintain this. But to 
maintain a thing in principle, and to be conſcientious and regular 
in the practice of it, are very different things. And therefore, 


granting Mr. H-——n's aſſertion; yet ſtill the regular exerciſe 


of Preſbyterian church-government may be one of the peculi- 
arities of the Seceſſion. Beſides, if he is not more explicit 
ſome where elſe than he is here, perhaps ſome may apprehend, 
that he intends to leave room for ſome different form of go- 
vernment, if it ſhould be judged neceſſary. He aſſerts, indeed, 


e 
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that it is the form; but not that it is the owLy form appointed. 
Perhaps ſome will allow, that Preſbytery is the form, who will 
not allow that it is the onLyY form —— in the Neu- Teſ- 
tament church. 

3. © To believe the — Confe oon of Faith is no pecu. 
© liar part of the Seceſſion ſcheme ; for all the Relief miniſters, 
« at their ordination, ſolemnly acknowledge the ſame.as the con- 
« feſfſion of their faith.” It is certainly agreeable, when a com- 


poſer of ſyſtems is conſiſtent with himſelf. He aſſerts afterward, 


and juſtly, that terms of communion are to be learned from 
the word alone; but inveighs very keenly againſt any thing 
being a term of communion, which had not an exiſtence for , 
fifteen hundred years after the apoſtles were laid in their graves. 
He will certainly allow, that the terms of miniſterial, as well as 
Chriſtian communion, are to be learned from the word alone. 
Why then ſhould the Relief make the believing the Weſtmin- 
ſter Confeſſion of faith a term of miniſterial communion, ſince 
that Confeſſion had not an exiſtence for fifteen hundred years 


after the venerable apoſtles were laid in their graves? It ought 


certainly to be diſmiſſed with gaths and teſtimonies, and other ä 
creatures of yeſterday's date. 

But our author might as well have ſaid, chat this is no 
peculiarity of the Seceſſion, becauſe (as he has aſſerted in the 
ſecond part of his pamphlet) all the /egals/?s and intruders in the 


eſtabliſhed church, -ſolemnly profeſs their belief of the Weſt 


minſter confeſſion : and then the reader would have been-fen- 
ſible, that in this particular he diveſts the Seceſſion only of a 
mere pretence. 


Although there is a profeſſed belief, if faith and practice diſ. 


agree, there is ſtill room left for a very material peculiarity. 


And who are they that receive any information by our author 
telling them, that other denominations, as well as the Seceſſion, 
profeſs to believe the doctrines of the Weſtminſter confeſſion ? 


This is ſtripping the Seceſſion naked indeed. Beſides, this looks 


as like ſitting down on the attainments of our anceſtors, as ap- 
proving of other branches of their conduct. 
-4. * To maintain, that Chriſtian congregations have a right 
* to chuſe their own miniſters, is no part of the peculiar ſcheme 
© of Seceders ; for every Relief miniſter maintains the ſame.” . 
But have they maintained this} It is publiſhed to the world, 
„ | 
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- by one who had the beſt acceſs to know, being in the midſt of 
ſome of their congregations, that they have allowed proprietors 
and contributors to give a call; and miniſters to accept of, and 
be ſettled upon ſuch a call: and that a liberal contribution 
has conſtituted ſome men vi/ible ſaints, who had very little elſe 
about them reſembling the character f. And it is very evident, 
Mr. H n makes an exceeding poor defence. It is true, 
he ſtates this as one of Mr. Ramſay's falſhoods ; but he can- 
not deny, nay, it will deny for no man, that it has been done + 

and did theſe miniſters, or theſe who ſettled them, maintain 
the Chriſtian people's right to chuſe their own paſtors? But, 
perhaps, they have now refrained from that praftice — The 
Seceſſion, therefore, after all this doughty diſmantling-match, 

if it has only the Relief to compete with, may juſtly claim the 
purity of the goſpel, as one of its peculiarities ; and, perhaps, 
the regular exerciſe of government and diſcipline alſo. But, 
this is only flouriſhing his armour a little in the entry. The 
Seceſlion, thus unvailed, he proceeds to attack it in ns ear- 
8 ; and his material points of difference are, 

« Their antitoleration principles. 2. The article of 6cca- 

5 f Wor hearing. 3. The unſcripturul narrowneſs of their 
terms of communion.” Before he enter upon theſe, he tells 
us, That he chearfolly nag longs, that the Seceders are 
* a reſpectable body of men." It is very probable, he was con- 
ſcious, that the account he was about to give of tbem, was 
inconſiſtent enough with ſuch a character: For, if te reader 
compare this with the almoſt innumerable virulent reproaches 
which follow, I may aſk him, if ever he ſaw a more ftriking - 
picture of Joab, taking Amaſa by the beard to kiſs him? 

In page 5, he proceeds to the diſcuſion of his firſt material 
point of difference with the Seceſſion, namely, their antitole- 
ration principles, This is a charge altogether groùndleſs. 
Mr. H n endeavours to inſtruct it, from Seceders approv- 
' ing of the obligation of the ſolemn league, and ſolemn- league 

uniformity, I have anſwered this already. Seceders do ap- 

prove of the Reformation between 1638, and 1650, in the 

general; and conſider it as one of the beſt reformed periods 

of the church, in theſe iſles of the ſea. But it does not follow 

from this, that they approve of every een fentiment of 
+ Relief Scheme — | 
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theirs, or of every branch of their conduct. Very far from it. 
And there is no inconſiſtency between approving of that uni- 
formity; and diſapproving of any extreme in the manner of 
enforcing it. Our anceſtors were in a very peculiar ſituation, 
'Theſe who were enemies to the covenants, were alſo enemies 
to the ſtate ; to their civil and religious peace at once. And, 
in the midſt of public diſorder and confuſion, it might, perhaps, 
be difficult, to preſerve a proper diſtinction between civil and 
religious matters. It may likewiſe be true, that they carried 
their. notions of uniformity to too great a height. But, it 
does not follow, becauſe Seceders approve of that reformation 
in general, that they alſo approve of this in particular. Nay, 
although Seceders had approven of this at. firſt, which by the 
by, as it is evident from their teſtimony, they did not, it does 
not follow, that they are now chargeable with it, any more 
than it follows, that Mr. H——n is chargeable with lodging 
the right of chooſing a miniſter, in the hands of proprietors 
and contributors, becauſe this was done in the Relief at firſt. 
He has publicly diſclaimed it; and ſo have Seceders intolerant 
principles, | | 

Perbaps, Mr. H n may alledge, that I am not very well 
acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe times; and it would be 
no great loſs to himſelf, zo be rather better acquainted with 
them. When flouriſhing a little about the prevalence of anti- 
tolerant principles, in former ages, he tells us, page 13, 
Elizabeth, a queen of great accomphſhments; and, in her 
religious ſentiments, hoſtile to Popery ; but ſuperſlitiouſly 
fond of epiſcopacy, and enforced another uniformity to her 
« favourite ſyſtem. This obliged many of the Puritan noxn-con- 
* formiſts, to ſeek a ſanctuary in the wilds of America, where 
© they might obtain religious liberty. But if our Author pleaſe 
to conſult Mr. Neil's hiſtory of the Puritans, and Mather's | 
« hiſtory of New England; be will perhaps find, that it was near 
twenty years after the death of queen Elizabeth, before there 
were any emigrations of Puritan non-conformiſts to America. 
Queen Elizabeth died March 24th, 1 60 3. The firſt colony 
of Puritans which croſſed the Atlantic, ſer ſail from Plymouth, 
the ſixth of September 1620 ; and landed at Cope Cod in New 
England, 9th of November. He ought, either to be better 
acquainted with the tranſactions of theſe times; or, at leaſt, 
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refrain from inſulting reflections on n others, for ignorance of 
them. 

He likewiſe attempts, to inſtruct this charge from our Act 
and Teſlimony. From the Judicial Teſtimony, then it is evi. 
© dent, that the Reformation Seceders, contend for —is an uni- 

formity in—dodrines,—worfhip,—and government, io be 
© enforced, by the power and ſword of the civil magiſtrate, on 
© all ranks of perſons, without toleration to any.“ This, he 
deſires his reader cartruLLyY to keep in memory, which he had 
reaſon to do; for he is ſo fond of his own brat, that he muſt 
be hugging it on every occaſion. I may inform the reader, 
that if this is evident from our Teſtimony, it is more than I 
underſtand, It is true, as I have already obſerved, Seceders 
diſapprove of an active, or poſitive toleration of hereſies of 
every ſort, which appears to them to be the next ſtep, at leaſt, 
to eſtabliſhing iniquity by a lau. But I know none of their 
declared principles, which are inconſiſtent with a negative or 
paſſive toleration; or which approve of the civil ſword, ſcaffolds 
and gibbets, fire and fagot to force men n to-profeſs this or that 
religious ſyſtem. - 

But we muſt conſider Mr. H——n's proof, that this is 
contained in our Teſtimony ; and, it is this, page 5. * In their 
Judicial Teſtimony, — they condemn all the tolerations, that 
ever took place in Britain, ſince the reformation.” A con- 
cluſive argument indeed! If our Author had evinced, that 
| there is no other poſſible mode of toleration, but ſuch as have 
taken place in Britain already, his argument would have ſome 

weight: But this will certainly be a difficult taſk, attempt it 
| When he will; and without this, his aſſertion has not the ſha- 
dow of an argument. I am perſuaded, our Author would 
not conſider it as very ſolid reaſoning, if I ſhould conclude, 
that becauſe the Spirit of God diſapproved of all the kings who 
reigned over the ten tribes, he diſapproved of the kingly office. 


Or, to come nearer home, becauſe the Relief diſapproves of all 


the different denominations of Preſbyterians in Britain, there- 
fore, they diſapprove of Preſbytery itſelf. This is juſt of a 
piece with his reaſoning, Seceders diſapprove of all the tolera- 
tions which have taken place in Great Britain; therefore, they 

diſapprove of toleration itſelf, and maintain bloody principles. 
And on ſuch a futile argument, io deſire his reader carefully - 
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to keep this in memory, was juſt, in other words, to tell his 


reader, that he conſidered him as a mere ignorant fool, or as 
one who would credit him with implicit faith, 

The toleration our Teſtimony condemns, is an alms/? bound. 
leſs toleration ; and when they aſſert, that a toleration of this 
fort is contrary to the word of God, it plainly enough implies, 
that the compilers were of opinion, that there is a toleration 


of another ſort, conſiſtent with the word of God, ang incon=- - 


ſiſtent enough with bloody principles. 
If there were any occaſion to ſhew, that Seceders from firſt 


to laſt have diſapproved of bloody principles, or compulſory 


methods of forcing men by civil pains, to profeſs this or that 


religious ſyſtem, I might obſerve, 1. That in the Synod ſer- 


mon, which was the occaſion, in part, of the commencing of 


the Seceſſion, Mr. Erſkine aſſerts, that what makes a flouriſh- 


ing church, is not her connection with civz/ powers, but with 


© the chief-corner ſtone. 2. In their anſwers to Mr. Nairn, 
. they declare concerning the office of the' civil magiſtrate, that 
he is to exerciſe it for the good of ſociety, without aſſuming 


© any /ordſhip immediately over men's conſciences, or making 
© any encroachment upon the ſpecial buſineſs, and privileges 


« of the church.“ 3. In the Re. Exhibition of the Teſtimony, 


p. 90, 91. they declare, Though it muſt be acknowledged, 
« that the enforcing of religious duties with civil penalties; and, 
in too many inſtances, blending the affairs of church and 
« ſtate with one another, is totally inconſiſtent with the ſpiritual 
© nature of Chriſt's kingdom. But I need not inſiſt on this, 


* 


for Mr. H n acknowledges, that both parties of Seceders 


have publickly declared their diſapprobation of eompulſory 


meaſures, to force men to profeſs this or that religious ſyſtem. ; 
Why then ſhould he ſpend twenty pages in exclaiming againſt 


them for maintaining ſuch principles, when he has not ſo much 


ny? lt is cuſtomary for princes, ſometimes to order their ge- 
nerals to exhibit a mock fight: perhaps Mr. H n intended 
to amuſe his readers a little, by diſplaying his dexterity at an 
engagement of this ſort, 


His deſign, however, is conſiderably evident ; he is rs" 


fond to-repreſent us, as perſons who would head or hang all 
who differ from us, if we had power in our hand. A princi- 


© 


as the ſhadow of a proof, that it is contained in their Teſtimo- 
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ple, or diſpoſition, which I am certain we abhor as much as 
he can do. The reader will therefore allow me to mention a 
ſingle evidence of our Author's own diſpoſition, and to put a 
ſingle queſtion. A clergyman in my neigbbourhood, whoſe 
character, both as a miniſter and Chriſtian, is as well eſtabliſh- 
ed as any of his ſtanding, unfortunately happening to dete& 
the peculiarities of the Relief ſcheme ; immediately, according 
ro Mr. H——n, he is deceitful, * a blood-thirſty aſſaſſin; a 


© waſpiſh, petulant defamer ; and the grand diſtinguiſhing fea- 


« tures of the parent (Satan), charaferiſe the ſon. + I cannot 
tell what we might expect from a Billinſgate wench, or an en- 


raged dragoon ; but it muſt certainly ſurprize the public, to 
hear ſuch things drop from the honey-flowing lips of Catholic 


love Compare this with the ſevereſt animadverſions ever 
publiſhed by Seceders; and I can, with all-freedom, put my 
queſtion, by aſking the reader, Whether he would expect 
greateſt forbearance from Seceders, or a man who can write at 
this rate, had he power in his hand ? | 


We ought to put the moſt favourable conſtruction on every 
part of our Brother's condu&, however, 'that it can well bear. 


It is very probable, he found himſelf conſiderably diſtreſt by Mr. 
Ramſay, and could not very eaſily find a reply; and oppreſlion, 


we are certain, makes a wiſe man mad; and a drowning man 
will graſp at whatever comes nigh him. But if we conſider 

Mr. H — n, repreſenting his opponent as one in heart, 
counſel, and operation, with the accuſer of the Breihren:— 
bis northern brother rebuking, or conjuring the Seceder fiend, 


and purſuing the mole into its hole; —the celebrated Falkirk 
letter-writer, whoever he is, arranging Mr. Ramfay's lies into 


proper departments; it would ſeem that arguments of this ſort 
are the grand diſtinguiſhing feature, which characterizes the 
publications of a certain denomination of miniſters in our day: 


and they are little better calculated for informing the judgment, 


than civil pains ; and are no great indication of a diſlike of com- 
pulſory meaſures. They would ſeem determined to convince 
the world, by their publications, that their pretenſions to Ca- 
tholic love are a mere impoſition. The truth of the matter 
ſeems to be one of theſe two. They either apprehend that 


| Seceders are ſa deteſted, that the more they revile —— the 


+ Mr. Hutchiſon's celebrated Appendix. 
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more they will raiſe their own reputation, and inpratiate them- 
ſelves with the public : or otherwiſe, whatever noiſe they make 
about biggotry, they are ſo biggotted to their own ſcheme, 
that no ſooner are they contradicted, than they are in a tran- 
ſport of paſſion, and forget all decency, which is no great 
evidence of a good cauſe. 

His firſt material charge againſt the Seceſſion den, turns out 
to be a hum; for, Seceders do not maintain bloody principles, 
and are no way afraid to have their ſentiments, on this article, 


tried at the bar of ſcripture and reaſon. It is true, individuals 


among us, may carry their notions of the magiſtrate's power 
ſomething higher than I have done; and if Mr. H n have 
no better arguments than he has eddveed as yet, he will per- 
haps find occaſion for all his dexterity to anſwer them, with- 
out ſubſtituting' reviling | in the place of argument: And, none 
of us will carry it the lengths with which he charges us. And 
we have, as a body, publicly declared our diſapprobation of 
compulſory meaſures; an evidence in what ſenſe we underſtand 
our Teſtimony : And we have the vanity to think, that we un- 
derſtand it as well as Mr. H——n. 


N. k OE OE VO xe k. k xc e f Exe 


SECT. VL 


Containing Animadverſions on the difference between the 
Seceſſion and the Relief, concerning occaſional Hearing. 


FF page 21, he proceeds to diſcnſs the ſecond material 
point of difference, on which he is exceeding ſhort ; 
perhaps well knowing, that it was a very ſuperfluous branch 
of his work. When he was to prove, beyond contradiction 
es he ſeems to think) the lawfulneſs of full communion with 
every miniſter, who is a viſible ſaint, the lawfulneſs of occa- 
ſional hearing, behoved certainly to be eſtabliſhed ;' unleſs, that 
without hearing, we may join in ſealing ordinances. 


U 


8 * 


He informs his reader on this article, that both parties in 
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the Seceſſion, hold occaſional hearing to be unlawful. But, 


he'is in a particular manner incenſed at the Burghers, becauſe 
they * ſuffer their people to paſs with impunity, though they are 


e ſometimes chargeable with the crime of. occaſional hearing. —If 
this is not Latitudinariamſm, to ſuffer public and viſible offen- 
* ders to eſcape without public church cenſure, I leave the im- 
partial world to judge. To reconcile ſuch a practice with 
ße ſeriptural rule of diſcipline, is not, I ſuppoſe, a taſk pro- 


e per for men of an ordinary acumen.” But, Mr. H— 


members of his congregation ;—and, that their oath confounds 
the religion of the Son of God, with the civil rights of men ; 
—it is a vile encroachment on the civil rights of men ;—it 
reſembles Antichriſt, ' &c. According to Mr. H n then, 
It is certainly a public, a viſible ſin, to ſwear ſach an 'oath. 
But, does he cenſure his hearers for ſwearing it? We have 
never heard of it: he ſuffers public viſible offenders to paſs 


with impunity. He may exerciſe his uncommon acumen, in 


reconciling this contradiction with the ſcriptural rule of diſcip- 
line; and 1 ſhall give a different reply, at the end of the 
Section. 

Having aſſerted, page 2 3, that we hold it unlawful, for 
our people to hear in the Relief, he adds, I this proceeds 
« from a fearful apprehenſion, that fome of the Seceſſion ſheep, 
© by wandering into Relief paſtures, may find the food ſo ſweet 
and nouriſhing, as to endanger their returning to the fold and 
e paſture of the Aſſiciation, I can eaſily perceive a conſt, _— 
degree of the ſerpent's cunning,” &c. 

I may hear inform my reader, that Mr. H is right 
for once: he has hit the nail on the head exactly. A variety 
of the doctrines contained in his own ſyſtem, and other Relief 
doctrines mentioned in two former ſections , are fo ſweet and 


nouriſhing to depraved nature, that we are not certain of the 


Seceſſion ſheep being proof againſt them, any more than others, 
If we could credit the Relief docttine, * That if men would 
tale heed to themſelves, they need not be deceived, it might 
relieve us in part, from theſe fearful apprehenſions: But, 
though this ſhould be the attainment of the flock, -who are fed 
in the ſweet and nouriſhing paſtures of the Relief, it has the 


1 Sec above, Secct. II. p. $9,—113+ _ Sect. III. p. 114,—134 


H 
ſhould remember, that he has a number of Burgeſſes who are 
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misfortune to contradift Him who is truth itſelf ; and, there- 


fore, our fears muſt continue. I cannot agree with our Au- 


| thor, however, in judging it any degree of the ſerpent's cun- 


ning, to diſſuade our hearers from countenancing ſuch doctrines: 
To me, at leaſt, it has a much greater appearance of the ſer- 
pent's cunning, to propagate and ſpread ſuch doctrines, with 
flaming pretenſions to the freedom, of goſpel grace. But, if 


he means, that we are afraid our people will be convinced, 


that the goſpel is more purely, or even more agreeably preached 
in the Relief, I can aſſure him for myſelf, that I have no ap- 
prehenſion, that either our people, or any other, who under- 


Nand their Bible aright, will think ſo. He adds, 


« If the Seceders would not be offended, 1 would for once in- 
« form them, that a timidity of this kind, is now generally 
viewed, by men of judgment and diſcernment, as the reaſon 
« why it is held unlawful, by Seceders, to hear occaſionally any 


« worthy miniſters,” I could have little objeftion to our Au- 


thor's obliging information, providing, he had alſo informed 
his reader, that he conſiders ReLievers, and MEN OF DISCERN- 
MENT, as Words of the ſame import. No doubt, They are the 
men, and wiſdom will die with them. If he would not be 
offended, I would likewiſe inform him, that men of judgment 


and diſcernment, and who are in connection neither with the 
Seceſſion nor Relief, have candidly given a much better reaſon 


for our diſapproving of occaſional hearing. Bur, after all, 
what does our Author mean, by laying ſo much weight on the 
opinion of the diſcerning men of our day; if he does not mean, 
that only his own connections are ſuch? Not many wiſe are 
called; this is certainly little better, than /itting down on the 
etalmments of our anceſtors. It may be true, that they view 


our ſentiments concerning occaſional hearing, in the diſagree- 
able light which our Author mentions: But, I may inform 


him for once, that theſe deſcerning men now, as generally view 


the miniſters of Relief, approving of occaſional hearing, as a 


political meaſure to ſecure a following to themſelves. And, 
is either his opinion or mine, better or worſe on this account? 
And to what purpoſe then his important information? 

He ſeems to be particularly offended, becauſe we diſapprove 


of our people hearing in the Relief. And eſpecially, they hold 


6 it unlawful to hear the miniſters of Relief. 1 am certain, 
1 2 
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I have never made any ſpeciality of one ſort or other in this 
matter; and were I to do fo, I know no reaſon why I ſhould 
allow my people to hear in the Relief, rather than the eſtabliſhed 
church. I have all reaſonable ſatisfaction, that there are mi- 
niſters in the eſtabliſhed church, who will not preach ſuch 
doctrines as I have mentioned in two preceding ſections &. 

He alledges, page 24, that before we diſſuade our people 
from hearing in the Relief, we ought * 10 prove from the word. 
/ God, that the Relief miniſters do not preach the goſpel ; 
* which, fer reaſons ſufficiently obvious, J ſuppoſe, (ſays he,) 
none of them will attempt to do.” He is convinced, by this 
time, once and again, that in ſuch a ſuppoſition he was very 
much miſtaken. And, although there were reaſons ſufficiently 
obvious, before his religious ſyſtem made its appearance, why 
| Seceders ſhould refuſe, that the goſpel is purely preached in 
the Relief; the number of obvious reaſons is conſiderably in- 
creaſed by that performance, He has, therefore, both given, 
and aſſigned a reaſon, why we ſhould diſſuade our people from 
hearing in the Relief: For he allows, that it is unlawful to hear 
wnſaund preachers ; and a variety of the Relief doctrines, men- 
tioned in two former ſections, are very unſound &; and from 
which (to ule one of his own ſneers) an aſſaciate, whether pure 
or impure, may catch pernicious infection. He has a varicty 
of other puzzling interrogatories, concerning their licence, call, 
and ordination, &c. which being wide enough off the point in 
hand, I ſhall paſs. And however hard they may appear un- 
to the queriſt, the reader may find the whole of them anſwered 
to purpoſe, in Mr, Ramſay's Review. He likewiſe informs his 
reader, That it is © an unjuſt and ſenſeleſs calumny, that they 
are not coming forward in reformation. I could here join 
with him, in one point, providing I could conſider his perform. 
ance, as a judicial declaration of Relief principles. For once, 
proprietors and contributors elefted their miniſters, which. was 

not the order of the firſt Chriſtian churches; now, he aſſures 
us, it is not their way; and, I wiſh to credit him in this, if 
facts do not again contradict it. 7 

would here deſire the reader to obſerve, that Mr. H n 

aſſerts very confidently, that we maintain occaſional hearing to 
be unlawful, a viſible pubiic fin, &c. Now, he frequently 
17 See above, Scct. II. p. 59,113. Sect. III. p. 114, — 134. 
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mentions our Standard books, and books of received principles: 

he ought, certainly, to have informed his reader, in which o 

theſe Standard books, he might find us maintaining, that occa- 
ſional hearing, in every caſe or circumſtance, is unlawſul, or 
ſinful. That it is ſo in a variety of caſes, and that a habit of 
n allows; and, why not caution 
our bearers againſt it ?—And, if he could have ſpecified any 
of our Standard books, where we maintain it to be ſinful in 
every caſe, the reader may be certain, he would have heard 
of it. Beſides, a thing may be lawful, but inexpedient ; and 
this a ſufficient foundation for cautioning againſt it. And, I 
could wiſh to know the ſcriptural rule of diſcipline, for making 


every ſuch thing a term of communion, and ground of church 


cenſure ; if it is not habitual, or perſiſted i in. — So much for 
anſwer to my opponent. 
I ſhall only obſerve further, on this article, > rg it is ſup. 


poſed as yet, that full communion is unlawful; if it is not, 
* why ſlate a ſeparation at all? It will readily be granted, that 


we ought to be ſure of a ſcripture foundation, for every di/- 
tinction we make about religious matters. I would therefore 


recommend it to theſe, who view full communion as unlawful, 


but occaſional hearing as a duty; to conſider, where they will 


find a warrant for ſuch a di/linttion in the word of God, If 
they cannot, they are certainly ſubſtituting their own humour, 
in the room of the unerring rule. But, I have no occaſion to 
enlarge on this: For further ſatisfaction, I refer the reader 


to Mr. Ramſay's Review. 


1 0 r. VIE 


Containing At on the Relief Terms of 
Communion. 


UR Author conſiders this as one of the principal dif- 
ferences between the Seceſſion and the Relief; and there- 
fore handles it much more copiouſly than any of the former 


, 
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articles, although his work might have been very much ſhort- 
ened, had he refrained from his numerous extraneous. refleQi- 
ens, which have very little connection with the point in hand. 

That the reader may ſee the plan on which he proceeds, I 


ſhall juſt mention his particular branches, which are eight in 


number. 1. Seceders ſet an example of that communion which 
the Relief plead for. 2. The terms of communion are fixed 
in the word of God. 3. Theſe only have a right to the ſeals 
of the covenant, in the ſight of God, who are brought within 
the bend of the covenant. 4. The viſibility of ſaintſhip, be- 
fore the world, entitles men to communion in the eye of the 
church. 5. When viſible ſaints fall into open and viſible vio- 


lations of the divine law, they are to be excluded, till they 


make ſolemn public profeſſion of repentance. 6. Perfect un- 


animity in every thing in religion, is not neceſſary to Chriſtian 19 


fellowſhip. 7. To conſider a few paſſages of ſcripture, uſual - 
ly urged by Seceders for their plan of communion. 8. To 
enquire whoſe table the ſacramental table is.— The reader may 
here ſee his plan; and it is not theſe particulars, but the #lluſ- 
tration we diſapprove of. I ſhall conſider them in order. 

I. It is obſervable,-that Seceders themſelves have ſet an 
example of that very communicn which the Relief body now 
plead for. It is well known, that for a conſiderable time af- 
ter the commencement of the Seceſſion, the Seceding miniſters 
declared their willingneſs, to hold communion with thoſe 
miniſters and Chriſtians of the eſtabliſhed church, who were 
contending againſt her defections, p. 27. 

I have anſwered this already, when conſidering Mr. H R's 
hearſay + concerning our ſtating a total ſeparation. They might 
very juſtly conſider it is their duty, not to break up commu- 
nion wholly with the godly miniſters in the eſtabliſhment, till 
they were convinced that every ſcriptural method of redreſs 
from her judicatories was ineffectual. Beſides, matters are now 
on a different footing. 1. The judicatories of the church are 


«a K 


. 


much more chargeable with defectiom zow, than when the Se- 


ceſſion commenced ; and therefore the conduct of theſe godly 
miniſters, and private Chriſtians, who continue in full con- 
nection with them, is more criminal and offenſive. 2. The 
miniſters in the eſtabliſhed church, who are reckoned upon the 
| + Sec above, Sect. V. p. I41,—144. | 
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honeſt ſide, are not as faithful in contending againſt her de- 


fections; nor do they carry their teſtimony to as great a length, 
as numbers of thgm at that time did. 3. It was reaſonable, 
that private Chriſtians, in the communion of the eſtabliſhed 
church, ſhould have time to conſider deliberately her defections, 
and the grounds of the Seceſſion ; but there can be no pretence 
to forbearance on that footing now, when they have had up 
wards of forty years to ponder theſe matters. Our Author's | 
queſtion therefore, f it was lawful then, how has it became 
© unlawful now © like the moſt part of his other queries, ad- 
mits of a very plain and eaſy reply. I might aſk, in my turn, 
if it was lawful for proprietors and contributors to elect mini- 
ſters at the commencing of the Relief, how has it become un- 
law ful now? And the example of Seceders can be no prece- 
dent; for it was fifteen hundred years after the venerable 
apoſtles were laid in their graves, and our Author's argumen- 
tative for/ooth, p. 28, can overturn this part of their conduct, 
as well as their judicial deciſions. 

He tells us in the ſame page, that for theſe who appear to 
be the members of Chriſt's myſtical body, to have fellowſhip in 


the ordinances of the goſpel, (in other words, Relief terms of 


communion) is evidently the genius and ſpirit of the New Teſ. 
tament. He is certainly very prodigal of his labour, to ſpend 
ſixty pages, in eſtabliſhing a point, which was evident before 
he began his proof. The reader may eaſily ſee, that his firſt 
particular, is no proof of his point at all: He proceeds to bis 
ſecond, page 29. 

2. I obſerve, that the terms of admiſſion to, and excluſion 
from the ſacred ſupper, are unalterably fixed, by the great 
Head of the church himſelf, and to be learned from his word 
© alone,” There is very little worth obſerving on this particular, 
as I know none who deny the poſition; and, Mr. H n 
knows himſelf, if be really credited what he wrote, when he 
tells us, that he entertains a ſaſpicion, that Seceders will find 
fault with him for maintaining this. We have here a long 
winding ſtory, in a foot note, concerning a difference betwixt 
him and a neighbouring Burgher clergyman. He informs us, 
in the beginning of his Appendix, © The miniſters of the Relief, 


+ * © as the ambaſſadors of the Prince of peace, were employed in 


« preaching the dectrines of ſalvation, by the croſs, ſerving God 


* 


dently puts us to a defiance, to diſprove theſe obſervations. 
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in a peactable manner, &c. High ſounding evlogiums ! 
Let another praiſe thee, a ſtranger, and not thine own lips. 
Bot, it is very evident, from his own account of this matter, 
that he attacked what he thought, and wiſhed his hearers to 


| conſider as Seceſſion principles ; and, therefore, the peaceable 
ambaſſador was certainly the aggreſſor. He informs us alſo, 


* the Burgher clergyman was ſo enraged, that he railed 
« againſt me, a whole ſermon, made me his text, an honour, 
« of which, JI never thought myſelf worthy,” Here he diſcovers 


his ſtrick attachment to truth, in aſſerting, that the Burgher 


clergyman railed at him a whole ſermon ; for, it is a certain 


fact, it was only a few cautions after ſermon in the forenoon. 
He accuſes the Burgher clergyman, for refuting him on the 


vague report of his hearers; and, it is not unlikely, that the 


vague report of *is ow? hearers has led him into the path of 


falſhood ; and is himſelf the very thing he blames. I cannot 
think, however, although the Burgher clergyman had made 
the refuting of Mr. H 's aſſertions the matter of a ſer- 
mon, that there would have been much propriety, in ſaying, 
he made him his text, more than in ſaying, that the apoſtle 
made the Legaliſts at Rome and Galatia his text, in his epiſtles 


to theſe churches. The apoſtle conſidered it as his duty, un- 
der divine direction, to make the refutting of their errors, a 
conſiderable branch of his epiſtles to theſe churches ; as a mean 


of reclaiming the Legaliſts themſelves, or at leaſt of preventing 
others from being infected; but there would be very little pro- 


priety, in ſaying, he ds them his text. And, it is very 
likely, that ſuch of them as were not reclaimed, would have 


had no objection to bequeath that branch of honour done them, 
as a legacy to Mr. H——n; as Papiſts are ſaid to leave 


their works of ſupererogation, as a legacy to their heirs in 


their latter-will. 


He informs us, in his foot 1 40 hive obſervations made 


by him, concerning terms of communion, which were fo offen- 


ſive to his neighbouring clergyman, 1. That our covenants. 


ought not to be terms of communion; 2. Nor enforced as ſtate 
uniformities; and, 3. That nothing, that had not an exiſtence 
for one thouſand, five handred years after Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
ought to be a term of Chriſtian fellowſhip. And, he conti- 


« 
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In our preſent ſituation, the Butghers have no quarrel with 
him about his firſt obſervation. We have as little quarrel with 
him about the ſecond; for we maintain nothing more about 

enforced ſtate tiniformities, than what is contained in our 
Weſtminſter Confeſſion ; and Mr. H n aſſures the public, 
that all the Relief miniſters, at their ordination, ſolemnly ac- 
knowledge the ſame, as the confeſſion of their faith. Accofd. 
ingly, notwithſtanding of his bold defiance, he has diſproved 
his third obſervation to our hand; for the Weſtminſter Con- 
feſſion had not an exiſtence, for one thouſand, five hundred 
years after Chriſt. Perhaps, it may be replied, that the matter 
of it is contained in the word of God. But, if this is a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for eſtabliſhing it a term of communion, it will 
diſprove his firſt obſervation alſo: For, the matter of cove- 
nanting, both in precept and practice, is contained in the word 
of God; and Mr, H n cannot prove, that it is not a mo- 
ral duty: and he maintains, that the neglect of any moral 
duty, is a ground of church cenſure ; and conſequently a term 
of communion. It diſproves his ſecond obſervation likewiſe ; 

for Seceders maintain nothing concerning ſtate uniformities, 
but what is contained in the word. — We are certainly indebted 
to him for performing the arduous work of diſproving his own 
obſervations; for, we maintain nothing as a term of commu- 
nion, the matter of which is not contained in the word of God. 

And, why ſhould the Relief make that a term of miniſterial 
communion, which had no exiſtence, for one thouſand five 


hundred years after Chriſt? The terms of miniſterial com- 


munion, are as certainly in the word of God, as the terms of 
Chriſtian communion are. The Burgher clergyman, > 


2 very juſtly conſider the third obſervation, as a deſigned attaę 


at leaſt on Seceſſion principles, becauſe we conſider an appro- 
bation of the Weſtminſter. Confeſſion of Faith, as a jôſt and 
neceſſary term of communion in the preſent day, and had cer- 
tainly as good a right to defend them, as Mr. H n had to 
attack them. He is extremely fond to have his neighbouring 
clergyman at the bar of the public; and, I ſhould be very fond 
to ſee it; however, it would ſeem, he conſiders it as below 
him: But, Mr. H n's performance has rendered ſeverals 
as ready to meet him at the bar of the 2 as his heart can 
with, | | 
* 1 


3 3 
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I may remark further, that he is as unhappy in his quotation 
of ſcripture, on this particular, as can well be imagined. In 
order.to ſhew, that terms of communion are fixed in the word, 
he tells us, page 31, 32. that the New Teſtament is concluded 
with this declaration, FF any man ſhall add unto thoſe things, 


hook. And if any man ſhall take away from the words. ” 
the book of this prophecy, God ſhall take away. his part out of 
the book of life” In order to make this quadrate with Relief 


« -uneſſential words of this prophecy as he will; but, he muſt 
not take away eſſentials, or fundamentals; or God will take 
away his part out of the book of life. „ 

I might now paſs this ſecond particular, as the reader will 
eaſily ſee, that it makes nothing for the Relief, or againſt the 


_ tification of the Seceſſion terms of communion, that they were 
the very ſame, with the terms of communion obſerved by the 
church of Scotland, in the ſecond reformation period. And 
adds, I beg leave to. inform the gentleman and the public, that 
« it is a downright falſhood, to ſay, that the terms of commu- 

nion in the Burgher Seceſſion, are the ſame with thoſe of the 


period, the actual performance of the work of covenanting, 
« was the term of communion in the church of Scotland: But 
it is too notour to be denied, that the Burghers have entirely 


with theſe in the forementioned period, or not; till I ſee a 
proof, that terms of communion ought. to be the awe 4 in every 


dence, his argument is no proof that they are different. The 
church of Scotland, made the actual performance of covenant- 
ing a term of communion, when they were convinced in their 
judgment, from the word of God, that they had a call in pro. 
vadence to the actual performance of it: But, the Burghers 


/ 


God ſhall add unto him the plagues which are written in this 


terms of communion, the apoſtle's declaration ſhould have run, 
Let a man take away as many circumſtantial, leſs important, 


Seceſſion; but, I muſt offer a remark or two, on ſome of 
Mr. H-——-1's aſſertions in the illuſtration of it. He tells us, 
page 32, That his neighbouring clergyman maintained, in juſ- 


6 
e church of Scotland, in the forementioned period,; for, in that 
46 


laid aſide the ſwearing of the covenants. I am very little 
concerned, whether our terms of communion are the ſame 


period and circumſtance of the church: But, I beg leave to 
inform Mr. H —— n, and the public, that for all his confi- 
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performance of covenant duties: And Mr. H- 
is yet to adduce, that this is different from the Burghers terms 
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do not make the actual performance of covenanting a term of 


communion, when they are convinced in their judgment, from 


the word of God, that they have not a call to it in providence. 


But this is a very lame proof, that their terms are different. 


Did the church of Scotland, ſtate the actual per formance of 
covenanting, as a term of communion, even in fuch ſeaſons, 
as they were convinced in their judgment, they had no call in 
providence to perform it? Will all the effrontery our Author 
is maſter of, bear him out to aſſert this! If he cannot, where 
is his proof? The church of Scotland made actual covenant. 
ing a term of communion, when they had a call thereto; and 
when they had not, the maintaining of covenant obligation, and 
n's proof 


of communion. It is ſtrange, how perſonal pique, and party | 


fury, blind the eyes, and metamorphoſe an abſurdity into a 


demonſtration, I leave the reader to judge, whether the 
downright falſhood is chargeable on Mr. H n, or his 
neighbour. 


In order to prove, - that the aQtual performance of covenant- 


ing was a term of communion, not only in Scotland, but in 


England alſo, our Author gives us a ſpecimen of his ld. 
mate acquaintance with the hiſtory of theſe times, for their ig- 


norance of which, Seceders are often and ſeverely reprimanded 


by him. Page 33, And by an expreſs order of Lords and 
* Commons, February 2d, 1643. the Solemn League was to be 


«* tendered to all men within the parifhes of England, above the 


age of eighteen. It was ſix months after this date, before 
the ſolemn league was judicially approven of. The Weſt. 


minſter Aſſembly ſat down, July iſt, 1643; The ſolemn. 


league, was firſt approven of by the General Aſſembly of the 
church of Scotland, Auguſt r 7th, 1643. and then ſent up to 
England, to be received and approven there. It behoved, 
therefore, to be ſometime after the middle of Auguſt 1643. 


before the ſolemn league was judicially approven of in England. 
But is it credible, that the Lords and Commons of England, 


would enjoin this oath to be tendered unto all, /x months be- 


fore it had received any judicial Og, civil or eccle- 
dalie! ? 


g | | 3 


* 
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It is true, there was ſuch an act paſſed, as Mr. H=——n 
mentions ; but, it was on the February after the Aſſembly ſat 
down, and the ſolemn league judicially agreed unto, And, 
if Mr. H——n has taken his date from ſome writer. at that 
time, he ought likewiſe to have informed his reader, that they 
began their year at that time, about the middle, or 2 4th of March; 
and conſequently;7 their February 1643, is the ſame with our 
February 1644. Bur, according as he has expreſſed it, the 
generality of his readers muſt conclude, that the ſolemn league 
Was enjoined, by parliamentary authority, ſix months before 
it was agreed unto, or had any judicial exiſtence. 
He concludes this particular with obſerving, © / the order 
and ferm of fellowſhip obſerved in the firſt Chriſtian church, 
ere carefully attended unts, a great many of our. modern 
terms of communion, now ſo much in vogue, would ſink into 
that inſignificance and contempt which they deſerve.” Here I 
cordially agree with him: ſuch as, communion between Epiſ- 
copalians, Independents, and mongrel Preſbyterians; which, 
1 apprehend, the reader will probably think the firſt Chriſtian 
churches knew nothing of. But theſe are the modern terms 
ſo much in vogue, that Mr. H n can fortell, and without 
the ſpirit of prophecy too, that they will carry all before them; 
and, like the riſing ſun, baniſh the darkneſs of bigoted ſuper- 
ſtition. We have his third poſition, p. 34. 
3. None have a right, in the fight of God, to the feal of 
* his covenant, in the holy ſupper, but thoſe who are brought 
#4. within the bond of the covenant.” I have no occalion to in- 
ſiſt on this; for Mr. H -n certainly knows, that Seceders 
maintain this as well as himſelf : and that this, like the former, 
i15+no branch of the difference between the Seceſſion and the Re. 
lief. The reader will obſerve then, that when three particu- 
lars are diſcuſſed, he is not yet entered upon the proper buſi- * 
neſs of this part of his performance. His fourth ee is 5 
ſtated, p. 37. | * 
4.— 71 is the viſibility of ſaintſhip before the world, that 7 
c et men to communzon in the eye of the church. "cb is a 
very natural enquiry here, when came the worLy to be con- 
ſtituted not only judges of the viſibility of /aznt/hip ; but their 
judgment to be the cxvrcn's rule of procedure, in admitting to 
ſcaling ordinances? It is the ſaying of the Saviour indeed, A/ 


KR «a 
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men ſhall know that ye are my diſciples. But there is ſome 
difference between knowing that men are Chriſtians by profeſſi- 
on; and. judging of viſible ſaintſhip. The Saviour warns his 

diſciples, not to marvel if the world hated them; and his a- 
poſtle declares, the world knoweth us not; and how then can 
the church proceed on the world's judgment ? She is certainly. 
to be directed by her own judgment, taking the unerring word 
for her rule; and not by the judgment of the world. But 
ſuppoſing he means ſaintſhip in the eye of the church, I have 
no occaſion to inſiſt on it; as he ſeldom comes nigh the point . 
in hand, except in ſome bitter reflection, or ſelf-conceited 
egomet. For, after all his copious handling of this particular, 
in which we have a number of agreeable truths, the queſtion 

ſtill returns, may not theſe who are viſible ſaints act ſuch a 
part, that they ought to be excluded from ſealing ordinances ? 
And therefore, when this particular is finiſhed, we are juſt 
where we began. In p. 38. he aſſerts, 

* No good reaſon can be aſſigned, why they ſhould be exclud. 
ed from the Lord's table, for the imperſection of their knqw- 
© ledge, any more than of their holineſs” I have anſwered this 
alceady, Set, IL The Relief terms of communion extend 
not only to imperfections i in knowledge, which is the caſe with 
'# every Chriſtian while in this world; but unto imperfections 
3 approven of, and perſiſted in, in oppoſition unto the truth ſet 
before them: and if imperfections in holindſs, of this ſort, will 
not exclude from ſealing ordinances, Mr. H -n may con- 
ſider what it is which can do ſo. He adds, p. 41. 

But perhaps ſome will have the aſſurance to tell the world, 
As the author of the Relief ſcheme conſidered has done, that 
t when Paul mentions the rxuiTs or Tas SeiriT, in chap. vih 
, his epiſtle to the Galatians, his words have no relation to 
« the article of communion at all.” In this chapter the apoſtle 
ſets before us, a variety of the different fruits of the fleſh and 
of the Spirit; by which Chriſtians ought to conduct themſelves 
in the duty of ſelf. examination, whether in the views. of ſeal- 
ing ordinances or not. But I confeſs, that the author of the 
Relief ſcheme conſidered, aſſerting that this is not ſtating terms 
of communion, did not appear to me, an evidence of any un- 
common aſſurance. Nor could I have expected that Mr. H—n 
would urge it as an argument, that this patlage 1 is uſually read 
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Immediately before communicating ; as I apprehend he is not 
certain, but this practice, like many other modern things, had 
no exiſtence for many years after the apoſtles days. Our Au- 
thor, however, has opened a new field to us; namely, that 
whenever we find the character of the godly delineated in the 
word of God, there we have terms of communion ſtated. 
Accordingly, the fifth of Matthew is the Saviour's plan of com- 


munion ;—the fifth of the Galatians, Paul's plan; — To viſit 1 


the fatherleſs and widows, and keep unſpotted from the world, 
the plan adopted by the apoſtle James ;—and neither to add 
unto, nor take away from the word of God, is the apoſtle John's 
plan of communion. —— The reader will perhaps conſider this 
as ſomething new, and which requires ſome degree of aſſurance. 


But he is reſolved, p. 42. to make Chriſtians fee! the force 


of his argument, that the fruits of the Spirit entitle men to 
ſealing ordinances in the ſight of God, and in the eye of the 
church. If the fruits of the Spirit are p2ſſeſſed by any in their 
« hearts, and exhibited in their lives, have not ſuch perſons a 
title to the Lord's table, both in the ſight of God, and by the 
rule of the church? Moſt certainly : They err, not knowing 
« the ſeriptures, who will venture to deny it.” But are prelacy 
and independency fruits of the Spirit ? For, according to Relief 
terms of communion, theſe who maintain ſuch principles are 
moſt certainly to be admitted. I aſk further, how does our 
Author know the fruits of the Spirit, poſſeſſed in the heart, as 


N 


he talks? The anſwer, no doubt is, when they are exhibited 


in the life. But I aſk again, have not the lives of ſome Arians, 
Socinians, and Deiſts, been as like the fruits of the Spirit, as 
the lives of many real Chriſtians? According to our Author's 
realoning, they are moſt certainly to be admitted to ſealing or- 
dinances. I hope there are a number of Chriſtians, who will 
not eaſily feel the force of his argument. It is evident there 
muſt be goſpel principles, as well as a regular practice, to entitle 
men to ſealing ordinances. And till our Author has evinced, 
that it is only denying of, or erring in eſſentials, which excludes 
from communion, (a taſk he has yet to perform), all his nume- 
rous pages, and ſtrong aſſertions on this particular, are a mere 
beating the air. They muſt be ignorant Chriſtians, who can- 
not fee this at firſt glance ; and I ſhall therefore take no further 
notice of them. 
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He tells us, p. 47. that our plan of communion, * has an 
e eſſential inbred tendency to make us fly off from one another in 
« disjcinted ſplinters. I anſwer, if the Relief plan of commu- 


178 


u- EW : 

at nion ſecures them againſt flying off like disjointed ſplinters, it 
N 

ne is becauſe it does not bring them into any nearer' connexion 


d. than ſplinters accidentally, or caſually heaped together. Nor 


. H 
as 4 
n 


has even this ſecured them againſt a disjointed TYPE fing 
＋ off at a time. 5 
A On this particular alſo, p. 48. we have chap. xxvi. ſect. 2. 
4 of the Weſtminſter Confeſſion introduced; * Saints, by, pro- 
8 * feſſion, are bound to maintain an nor fellowſhip in the 


* worſhip of God, &c.” It appears a little ſtrange to me, that 
the Relief ſynod ſhould pretend, that this paſſage ſupports, or 
countenances their plan of communion. Mr. H-——n owns, 
that the laſt branch of the Section reſpects works of th 
and is therefore out of the queſtion. | 
On the firſt clauſe I obſerve, that granting the aſſembly in- 
tended to fix terms of communion (which I apprehend they 
did not): but allowing it for a little, it does not follow, that 
 'F they intended to fix terms of communion, for the ſhattered. 
„and digjointed ſituation of the church, at the compiling of this 
article. Mr. H n can bear witneſs, as well as any man 
'# living, that it was uniformity in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, 
and government, in the three united kingdoms, which they 
were particularly intent upon. And therefore, all that follows 
from, granting that this Section reſpects admiſſion to ſealing 
ordinances, - is only this, that even in that united and harmo- 
 Z# nizing ſtate of the church, her fellowſhip ought to be hol x. 
Als a word, that they do nor ſtate terms of communion be- 
tween Preſbyterians, Epiſcopalians, and Independents, &c. or 
between the church in Britain and Geneva ; but for the church 
in the three united kingdoms, harmonizing in doctrine, worſhip, 
diſcipline, and government; and maintain, that even in ſuch 
a ſituation, her communion was to be holy; or to uſe every 
ſcriptural method to exclude rhe unholy from her communion. 
And whether this makes any thing for the Relief terms of com- 
munion, or againſt the Seceſſion, is ſubmitted. | 
q But I demand a proof, that terms of admiſſion to ſealing 
ordinances are at all intended in this Section. I obſerve, 
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1. It appears quite evident to me, that the meaning of it 
is juſt this, That it is the duty of profeſſed Chriſtians, to make 
conſcience of all the branches of God's worſhip ; and every re- 
ligious exerciſe and duty which he has appointed, and in that 
ſpiritual and holy manner, ' which his word requires. They 
ſtate the Chriſtan's unqueſtionable duty, to be conſcientious in 
applying to every religious ordinance and exerciſe in general; 
but not the leaſt appearance of ſtating terms of admiſſion to 


ſealing ordinances in particular. I appeal to any unprejudiced k 


perſop, if this is not the plain ſenſe of the words at firſt ſight ; 
and who denies this? But it is foreign enough from * 
terms of admiſſion to ſealing ordinances. _ 

2. I obſerve, that the ſcriptures annexed abundantly ſup- 
„ of the words. Heb. x. 2 4, 25. Let us conſider 
one another, to provoke unt9 love and to good works, Not for- 
ſaking the aſſembling of ourſelves together, as the manner of ſome 
is, &, This is evidently an expreſs injunction to make con- 
ſcience of God's ordinances, but not very like ſtating terms of 
_ communion. Acts ii. 42. And they continued ſtedfaſtly in the 
apoſtles doctrine and fellowſhip, &c. This ſets before us the 
example of the primitive Chriſtians, in their regular attendance 
upon all the ordinances of divine appointment, which is of 
equal force on us with an expreſs precept to attend regularly 
on ordinances; but has little appearance of fixing terms of 
communion. Ifa. ii. 3. is evidently an Old Teſtament predic- 
tion of the very fame thing, in New Teſtament times. It is 
true, 1 Cor. xi. 20. When ye come together therefore into one 
place, this is not to eat the Lord's ſupper, may be conſidered as 
a a reproof, for the diſorderly manner in which they attended 
upon ſolemn ordinances. But it is as evidently a reproof for 
neglecting that ordinance, Divines ſeem generally to allow, 
that it is their exce/5 at their feaſts of charity, for which the 


apoſtle here reprimands them. At thæ time (it is generally 
allowed) they had what they called a feaſt of charity, or ante- 


ſupper ; perhaps introduced by Jewiſh Chriſtians, as ſome ſort 
of imitation of our Saviour's obſerving the paſſover, immediate- 


ly before he inſtituted the ſacrament of the ſupper. And as 


this was no part of their divine ſervice, they frequently uſed 
ſuch freedoms as rendered them quite unfit for attending on the 
ſolemn ſervice, which the apoſtle mentions, ver. 21. One is 
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drunten; and probably numbers of them did not obſerve it: 
Accordingly the apoſtle tells them, it was not to eat of the 


Lord's ſupper, for many of them neglected it. And, therefore, 


underſtanding this text, as correſponding with other texts annexed 
to this article of our Confeſſion, it is juſt a reproof for neglect- 
ing ſolemn ordinances, which can never amount to a ſtating 
terms of communion.—lt is evident then, from the ſcriptures 
ſubjoined, that this article juſt imports, that it is the indiſpen- 
ſible duty of Chriſtians to attend on all God's ordinances, in 
that ſpiritual and holy manner which he has required in his 
word. Is it credible, that they would fix their terms of com- 
munion in the ſingle epithet, HOLY, without annexing a 
ſingle ſcripture which has the leaſt appearance of fn 
this term of communion? - 
To corroberate this, I deſire the reader to conſult, chap. xxix. 
ſect. viii. where it is declared, that both the ignorant and un- 
godly are to be excluded from ſolemn ordinances, and he will 
find a number of pertinent texts of ſcripture annexed in ſupport 
of it. Now, I appeal to any man of common ſenſe, if he can 


ſuppoſe, that they would ſtate holineſ5 as the univerſal term of 


communion, without annexing ſome ſuch ſcriptures as are ſub» 
joined, chap. xxix. ſect. viii. or any other which has the leaſt 
appearance of countenancing what they intended to eſtabliſh ? _ 
3. I obſerve, that I cannot perſuade myſelf, that they 
would determine ſuch an important point, as the terms of ad- 
miſſion to ſealing ordinances; and huddle it up in a ſingle 
epithet, nor v, without giving the remoteſt hint, that they in. 


tended” to fix the terms of church fellowſhip, or annexing a 


ſingle ſcripture to direct us to this ſenſe of the paſſage. 

Mr. H n ſeems to be ſenſible of this, and aſſigns it as 
the reaſon why they made choice of ſcriptures expreſſing the 
duty of communion in general and indefinite terms; namely, 
that neither Preſbyteridns nor Independents might think them- 


| ſelves excluded. But who is ſo blind as not to ſee, that this 


would only have led them to avoid any ſcriptures reſpecting 
church-government and diſcipline ? For, in other reſpects, they 
might be as particular as they pleaſed, without excluding In- 
dependents. So that this is a mere bind to an ignorant 
reader, n 

T 
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4. I obſerve, that if they fix the terms of admiſſion in this 
article, then, the terms of admiſſion to ſealing ordinances, 
preaching, praying, praiſing, Chriſtian converſe, yea, works 
of charity, are all the ſame; for the epithet holy is equally ap- 
plicable unto all the particulars contained in this ſection. It is 
very obvious, that they ought all of them to be performed in 
an holy manner ; but, it is as evident, that the terms on which 
we are to admit to ſealing ordinances, and other religious ſer- 

vices, are very different: A plain evidence, that this ſection 

only ſets forth the duty of Chriſtians, and the manner in which 

all theſe religious ſervices in general ought to be performed; 
but does not fix the terms of admiſſion to ſealing ordinances in 
particular. Beſides, did our anceſtors imagine, that there was 
not an holy Epiſcopalian? And will it believe for any one, 
who is acquainted with the tranſactions of theſe times, that 
they purpoſely framed terms of communion to' receive Epiſco- 
palians into their boſom ? vs 75 

It is true, and Mr. H n ought to remember it, that 
the Relief miniſters, in explaining their ſynodical ſentence for 
holding communion with Epiſcopalians aſſert; that their mean- 
ing is fully ſet forth in this article of our Confeſſion, Mr. 

 H——n makes a handle of Independents being members of 
the Aſſembly ; but, he will not plead this in favour of Epiſco-- 
palians. Now, I might aſk the ſynod of Relief, did they 
really apprehend this to be the caſe? Or, did they imagine 
any man would believe them, that our godly anceſtors would 
ſolemnly ſwear to root out Prelacy in all its branches, and at 
the ſame time, while there was not an Epiſcopalian either aſk- 
ing, or deſiring communion with them, would purpoſely frame 
an article of their Confeſſion, to receive abjured Prelacy into 
their boſom? The credulous Jew may believe it. 

From theſe obſervations, it is clear as ſun-ſhine, that this 
ſection of our Confeſſion juſt imports, that it is the duty of 
Chriſtians to make conſcience of all the branches of God's wor- 
ſhip, and every other religious ſervice, and in that holy mannec 
which he has required in his word: It is the obvious meaning of 
the words at firſt view, and any other ſenſe of them is attend. 
ed with unavoidable abſurdities. The Relief church, therefore, 
taking hold of this ſection, for countenancing their terms of 
communion, 1s like a drowning man taking hold of weeds, or 
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wreck: For, after all the noiſe they have made concerning 
it, they cannot prove, that terms of communion are ſtated, 
or intended. | 

But, in order to preſs this ſection into the ſervice of Relief 
terms of communion, our Author offers ſome ſhort obſerva- 


tions, page 43. 


1. © That the Weſtminſter Aſſembly, that cenipiled” the Con- 
« fefſion, was compoſed of Independants, as well as P reſbyte- 
« rians; and, I can entertain no doubt, that they conſidered 
one another as ſaints by profeſſion.” Our Author muſt know, 
that it is one thing to conſider one another as /aznts by pro. 
feſſion,—another to lay it down as an article of their Con- 
feſſion, that ſaints, by profeſſion, ought to maintain an holy 


fellowſhip in all the branches of God's worſhip, and religious 


duties which he has required ;—and it is a third, very different 
from both, to ſtate the terms on which they are to maintain 


| this fellowſhip. And, I am certain, their ſitting in one Aſſem- 


bly, in virtue of parliamentary, authority, in a diſtracted ſtate 
of the church, will never prove, that they intended to hold. 
communion with one another, on the ſingle conſi deration of 
their being ſaints by profeſſion. _ 

2. As both parties were active in framing this article, on 
© the head of communion, they ſeem purpoſely to have expreſſed 
« their ſentiments, in general terms, that none of the parties 
might think themſelves excluded, and thereby be irritated at 
« the other Here again, our Author diſcovers but very little 
acquaintance with the tranſactions of theſe times, in affirming, 
that Independants were active in framing this article. Before 
the framing of this article, the Independants, being quite diſ- 
guſted, becauſe matters were carried againſt them, reſpecting 
the form of church-government ; gave themſelves very little 
concern with the buſineſs of the Aſſembly. Accordingly we 
are told, that they abſented themſelves for ſeveral weeks at a 
time; and when preſent were active in nothing, except in op- 
poſing every thing the Aſſembly were about to determine. 

Their party, without doors, was making raped progreſs ; 
their number encreaſing daily. Their friends in parliament 
were plotting, and with conſiderable ſucceſs, to ſecure the army 
on their ſide; by turnipg out the officers of the Preſbyterian 

1 2 
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perſuaſion, and filling their places with ſach as favoured, their 
own ſentiments. Cromwell, their great patron, threatened he 
would draw his ſword in their cauſe. Encouraged by theſe 


things, the Independants in the Aſſembly, ſeem to have made 
it their great aim to embarraſs the court, and retard them in 
their work, that they might gain time to ſtrengthen their party, 


and obtain, by the power of the army, what they could not 


ſupport by argument in the Aſſembly. Beſides, the Indepen- 
dants do not ſeem to have intended communion with the Pref- 
byterians; they were reſolved to have ſeparate congregations 


by themſelves, and infiſted for toleration, not only to them- 
ſelves, but to the other ſectaries; and at laſt declared, they 
would rather ſuffer, or go to ſome other place of the world, 


than ſubmit to Preſbytery. See Bailie's letters, and Neil's hiſtory . 


of the Puritans ;-<the former of theſe informs us, that even 
by the time the Aſſembly had ſat one year, the Independants 

did all that lay in their power, to oppoſe the Aſſembly in every 
| thing. And, before this artide was framed, they not only 
oppeſed, but rather inſulted the Aſſembly ; perhaps, relying on 
their encreaſing power without doors, particularly in the army. 


After the Aſſembly had waited ſeven months, for the Indepen- 


ants to give in their model of church-government, Mr. Bailie 
tells us, They have {corned us; they gave us in a ſheet or 


two of injurious reaſons, why they would not give us any 
« reaſons of their tenets.” If theſe things are conſidered, how | 


groundleſs is our Author's ſuppoſition, that the Independants 
were Equally acfive with the Preſbyrerians 1 in framing this article, 
to include themſelves, while it is evident, they wanted no com- 


munion with them? And Mr. Bailie informs us, that they al. 


ways /corned reaſonable terms of accommodation. It would 


be no loſs to our Author, more than Seceders, to be rather 


better acquainted with the tranſactions of theſe times. a 

3. * It is evident, that the venerable Weſtminſter Aſſembly, 
© who fr amed this article of the Confeſſion, never meant, that, 
in order to conſtitute men ſaints by profe 77 jon, they behoved to 


« know and profeſs every truth in the werd 7 Cod.“ But, you 


ought to remember, Sir, that the queſtion is not, what is re- 
_ quijite to conſtitute one a ſaint by profeſſion, but what are the 
terms on which ſaints by profeſſion, are to maintain full com- 
munion with one another? And you can give no evidence, 
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| | that this ſeRion determines either what is requiſite to conſtitute = 


. 
— el 3 


one a faint by profeſſion, or what are the terms on which they 


ought to join together in ſealing ordinances. Here you have 


adduced an evident proof, or at leaſt a very ſtrong preſumption, 


| againſt your own ſenſe of the ſection. I appeal to any unpre- 
| judiced perſon, if he can entertain ſuch a notion of that vene- 


rable Aſſembly, as that they would fix faintſhip by profeſſion, 
to be the comprehenſive term of communion, without giying 


| the remoteſt hint, what is requiſite to conſtitute one a ſaint by 


profeſſion. This was to leave the matter, juſt as they found it. 


= All that our Author has advanced, is not the ſhadow of proof, 


A” «a a & a 


| that terms of communion are here intended. In page 39. he 


enters upon his fifth particular. | 
5. —Theugh the viſibility of ſaintſhip entitles men to com- 
munion, according to the rule of the church ; yet, when men 
who have formerly been admitted to communion, on account of 
a competency of knowledge, and the external purity of their 
deportment, fall into open and viſible violations of the divine 
law, they are to be excluded by the office-bearers of the church, 
from communion with her in ſealing ordinances, till they make 


- 


5 4 ſolemn public profeſſion of repentance, and be rebuked . 
75 « all as the apoſtle directs. 


He has fully ſhown, on his former particular, wt at great 


3 length, that the vi/ibility of ſaintſhip alone, entitles men to 


communion in the eye of the church, and has a great number 
of juſt and edifying obſervations, though very wide off the 
point he means to eſtabliſh, There is no law againſt theſe 
who appear to be poſſeſſed of the fruits of the Spirit, with 
many ſuch obſervations ; although there are doctrines of men 


4 excluding them from any part in the blood of Chriſt k. On 
Z this particular, he proceeds to overturn, at once, all his elabo- 
rate argumentation on the former; unleſs he maintain, that 


nothing can exclude a man from ſealing ordinances, which does 


| not diveſt him of viſible ſaintſhip, in the judgment of charity. 


But he ſeems to be exceedingly deſtitute of ideas on this par- 


ticular, and hath little to ſay, till he turn his artillery againſt 


the Seceders; and then his tongue is looſed as uſual, and his 
| neighbouring cee gets a une drubbing. 


* Diſcourſe on church-fellowſhip. 


— — . — — 


information is all credible, his neighbour's only vague report. 


Were true: but Mr. H 
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He tells us, in a former note, that his neighbour diſcovered 
admirable wiſdom,” as well as regard to truth, in confuting his 
diſcourſe on the vague report of his hearers. Here Mr. H—n 
diſcovers the ſame admirable wiſdom, and regard to truth, in 
belabouring his neighbour, becauſe he aſſerted (as Mr. H | 


was CREDIBLY INFORMED, by the vague report of his hearers, : 
no doubt) that viſible ſaints may act ſuch a part, that they may 


juſtly be excluded from ſealing ordinances. Mr. H ——-n's . | 


And here we have a notable collection of Mr. H 1 


uſual and unanſwerable arguments. Weak, falſe, invidious, | 
ignorant, imprudent, oſtentatious, deſcanting flouriſh, weak and | 
trifling objectors! All theſe in three ſentences, and in /talics | 


too, leſt ſome of his readers perchance, ſhould not enter pre- | 
ciſely into his feelings, and perſonal pique at his neighbour ; | 


and conſequently the ſterling ſolidity of theſe arguments paſs 


unobſerved. I know no man who would wiſh to diſgrace him- 
ſelf by encountering Mr. H n at this kind of argumentati- | 
on. He pronounces his neighbour ignorant of the Relief plan 
of communion ; and he can ſuſtain no great loſs although it | 


bis neighbour underſtands ſo much of it. And whatever my 
opponent may think neceſſary to tell weak and trifling objectors, þ 
concerning the reality of ſaintſhip continuing, when the viſibi- WM 
Iity of it is gone; he muſt be told that the viſibility of ſaintſhip, | 1 
in the judgment of charity, may continue when a preſent night | 4 | 
to ſealing ordinances is June To make this obyious, | 
" | 

That Mr. H n's clear proof, that wif ble ſaintſbip | 
c entitles men to communion, is utterly inconcluſive, un- 


leſs every thing which excludes a man from ſealing ordinances, 
_ diveſt him of viſible ſaintſhip alſo. If nothing more but viſible 


fſaintſhip, in the judgment of charity, is requiſite to conſtitute 
a man's right to ſealing ordinances ; it is plain he cannot be 
excluded, till he is diveſted of it in the judgment of charity.— 
Now, ſuppoſe an umbrage takes place between two of his * ble 
ſaints, does this at once ſtrip them of viſible ſaintſhip ? I ap- 
prehend, he will not aſſert that it does. If he obſerve the 
ſcripture rule, however, they are not to be admitted, till they 
are reconciled, Leave thy gift before the altar, &c. Matth. 


n ſeems to be a little fretted, that 
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| v. 24. It is evident, to a demonſtration then, that men may 
f be excluded from ſealing ordinances, while they are not cut off. 
| WY from viſible ſaintſhip, in the judgment of charity. Was it 
1 
1 


then weak and ignorant for his neighbour to aſſert this? Or, 
is it weak and ignorant to deny it ? 


, 2. Profeſſors may act ſuch a part, that an echnawicdgraent 
of their offence practically or explicitly is neceſſary ; yea, pro- 
S | feſſion of their ſorrow, with admonition or- rebuke, while they 
gare pot diveſted of viſible ſaintſnip. I apprehend, that few 
$| will aſſert, that men are to be ſtruck off from the liſt of viſible 
, WW fCaints, whenever they render acknowledgment, profeſſion of. 
I WH forrow, admonition, or rebuke neceſſary; and as few will 
s | aſſert, that in ſuch a caſe, they ought to be admitted till it is 


done. I hope to make it evident, that not only individuals, 


; | but whole ſocieties of Chriſtians, may act ſuch a part, that an 
$ acknowledgment of their offence, directly or indirectly, may be 
- neceſſary, while they remain viſible ſaints in the judgment of 
- F charity. Something elſe then, beſides viſible ſaintſhip, is re- 
N y"”s to entitle men to ſealing ordinances. 

t 3. It is generally allowed, that. while perſons are liable to 
t 3 cCJhurch cenſure, they ought to be excluded from ſealing ordi- 
y & nances, till cenſure is inflicted. Mr. H n muſt therefore 
„ maintain, that all the cenſures of the Geh. even the very 
- = loweſt, are declarative that the perſon's ſtate is bad in the eye 
„ of the church, and in the judgment of charity: for if this is 
t not the caſe, he is not cyt off from viſible ſaintſhip : and there- 
13 


fore, according to the Relief terms of communion, he cannot be 
excluded. But Mr. H——n allows, that when perſons are 
p liable to cenſure, they ought to be excluded till it is inflicted; 

F but he does not alledge, that any cenſure is declarative that the 
ſtate is bad in the eye of the church, or that the man is ſtript 


c of viſible ſaintſhip, except by the greater excommunication; and 
e that when it is removed, his viſible ſaintſhip returns. This is 
e juſt an explicit acknowledgment, that although a viſible faint 
may render himſelf liable to leſſer cenſure, profeſſion of ſorrow 
e and rebuke, for which he is to be excluded from ſealing ordi- 
8 nances, his viſible ſaintſhip continues; in other words, that 
e 


viſible ſaints may be excluded, when liable to cenſure, bat only 
caſting them out of the church ſtrips them of viſible ſaintſhip : 


but it is weak, falſe, and invidious, &c, for his neighbour to 
aſſert this, 
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4. Mr. H aſſerting, on his former particular, that att, 
viſible ſaints are to be admitted; on this particular, that theſe 
who are liable to cenſure are to be excluded, is a downright 
contradiction. Setting Chriſtianity aſide, it is well known, 


that it is not a few acts, virtuous or vicious, upon which we 


form our judgment of a man's character as good or bad ; but 


on the general tenor of his behaviour. In like manner, it is 
not a few acts, apparently relzgious or irreligious, which con- 
ſtitute a man a viſible /aint or ſiuner, in the eye of the church; 


but the general tenor of his deportment. I appeal to any man, 
if this is not the caſe. Now, ſuppoſe a man who has main- 


rained a blameleſi religious character, for twenty or thirty years, 
is overtaken in an act or two of open irregularity, will this at 
once deſtroy his former religious character? How uncharitable! 
at once to ſtrike him off from the. liſt of viſible ſaints, and 
rank him among Satan's herd, or even to reckon his character 
ſuſpicious. Would not every Chriſtiqn rather be prieved, 
that a godly man was overtaken .in ſuch irregularity, as to- 
wound religion, and open the mouths of the profane? An a& 
or two of irregularity then, does not deſtroy the man's reli- 
gious character; it is only irregularity, exceedingly grofs in its 


nature, or perſiſted in, fo as to overbalance his former agree- 
able deportment, which can diveſt him of viſible ſaintſhip. 


But every one knows, that an a& or two of open irregularity, 


although it does not diveſt of apparent ſaintſhip, in the judg- 
ment of charity; does frequently expoſe to cenſure, and ex- 


cluſion for a time from ſealing ordinances. Here then a viſible 
| faint excluded from ſealing ordinarices. Mr. H n tacicely 
acknowledges this at leaſt; and, I make no doubt, but he has 
practiſed it: But, it is Falſe and znvidinus in his neighbour 
to aſſert it. Here, however, we ſee a vilible ſaint guilty of 


irregularities; and, according to Mr. H——n's former parti- 
cular, he muſt admit him; for he is {till a child in the eye of 
the church, in the judgment of charity, and he dare not refuſe 
him the children's bread : But, according to this particular, he 
muſt exclude and cenſure him as a delinquent. It is very evi- 
dent, that profeſſors may be overtaken in ſuch irregularities, 


as render them liable ro cenſure, and excluſion from ſealing 


ordinances, without being diveſted of a religious character in 
the judgment of charity; for, an act or two cannot alter a 
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general character, according to Mr. H ns fourth particu- 
lar, he muſt admit them as viſible ſaints; but more juſtly ac- 
cording to his fifth particular, he is to exclude them as viſible 
ſaints, overtaken in irregularity : ſo that his fourth and fifth 


| particulars mutually deſtroy one another ; and his neighbouring 


clergyman not ſo ignorant of the Relief plan, as he would make 
the world believe. 

5. Mr. H n muſt allow, that viſible ſaints may be ex- 
cluded from ſealing ordinances; or he muſt maintain, that no 
immorality can exclude a man from communion, if it is not 
inconſiſtent with a ſtate of grace. He will readily allow, that 
no doctrinal errors can exclude a man, but ſuch as are incon- 
ſiſtent with grace, or erring in eſſentials: But pretends to be 
very punctual with reſpect to immorality in the practice: but, 
it is directly oppoſite to his terms of communion. I maintain, 
that according to his plan of communion, be cannot exclude 
from ſealing ordinances, and conſequently cannot exerciſe dif. 
cipline, for any irregularities in the practice, except theſe which 
are inconſiſtent with a ſtate of grace; either ſo groſs in their 
nature, or fo habitually perſiſted in as to ſtrip the man of a 
religious character. But, irregularities may frequently take 
place ia the lives of profeſſors, which render them liable to 
diſcipline, and excluſion from ſealing ordinances; Mr. H—n_ 
can do neither, unleſs they are ſuch irregularities as are incon- 
Z ſiſtent with grace. Perhaps he may refuſe this. But, I aſk, 
jf a perſon is guilry of nothing in his practice, inconſiſtent with 
3 a ſtate of grade, what right has Mr. H ——n, or any man, 
to ſtrike him off from the liſt of viſible ſaints? Charity thinks 
eth no evil. And, if he is a' viſible ſaint, he cannot exclude 
him; for all ſuch are to be admitted: And, if he cannot 
exclude him, he cannot cenſure him; unleſs a man may have 
a right to ſealing ordinances in the eye of the church, and be 
liable to cenſure at the ſame time. Mr. H——n's terms of 
communion will evidently admit perſons liable to cenſure ; here 
he declares, that ſuch are to be excluded : how to reconcile | 

theſe, I know not. 

I hope, that Mr. 8 is as punctual, as he alledges, in 
excluding from ſealing ordinances, and exerciſing other branches 
of diſcipliae, on account of irregularities in the practice, al- 
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though it is a plain evidence, that viſible ſaints may be excluded. 
Perhaps, the principal difference is, with reſpe& to doctrina ! 


errors, as Mr. H n, I hope, will not admit the immoral. 
We maintain, that doctrinal errors may deſerve cenſure, and 
conſequently excluſion from ſealing ordinances, although the 


man do not err in eſſentials, or eſpouſe damnable hereſy: | 


Mr, H n maintains, they do not. We are, however, well 
nigh agreed, when he allows, in page 10. of his animadyer- 


ſions, that © an error in the head, is a ſcandal in the ſight of 
God.“ And, therefore, if it is avowed, it ought to be a ſcandal 
in the eye of the church, and exclude from ſealing ordinances, 


unleſs the church muſt admit the ſcandalous. In page 51, 
he proceeds to his ſixth poſition, 


6. * I obſerve, that perfect unanimity in every thing; is not 


c neceſſary to Chriſtian fellowſhip, I have no quarrel with 


him here. Men may and will have their particular noſtrums ; 


and if they ſatisfy themſelves with them, as their own private 
ſentiment, without teaching, or troubling the-church with them, | 


J know no reaſon why they ſhould be excluded. 


But having eſtabliſhed unanimity in ſentiment unneceſſary, 


he proceeds, page 52. to anſwer an objection of Seceders to 
Relief terms of communion, concerning eſſential or ſundamen- 
tal truths; namely, that their terms of communion are quite 
vague or undetermined, unleſs they would enumerate what 
truths are eſſential, and what truths, as he expreſſes himſelf, 


are only uſeful in their own place, but not eſſential to ſalvation. 


This he endeavours to anſwer in the way of retorting, or turn- 
ing the Seceders argument againſt themſelves. Accordingly 


he ſers out, giving his reader abundant reaſon to expect, that 
he will, at once, prove the Seceſſion terms of communion to 


be quite vague and undetermined. And it is amaſing to ſee 
how he flouriſhes away for a little, telling us, if the Seceders 
mean this or that, their terms of communion are quite unde- 
termined : Although he very well knew, they mean no ſuch 
thing. But, as ſoon as he mentions what the Author of the 
Relief ſcheme conſidered had told him, were the Seceſſion terms 
of communion, with reſpe& to doctrinal traths, he finds him- 
ſeif quite unable to make good his aſſertion, that they are vague; 


and, therefore, notwithſtanding of all the confidence with which 


he ſet out, be is obliged at once to ſhift his ground, and 
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ſheer off, with telling his reader, they are unſcriptural. And 
after he has attempted to prove, I ſhould rather ſay, after he 

has confidently aſſerted, that they are unſcriptural ; he leaves 
his reader to conclude, that he has proved them vague and un- 
determined. But, ſurely our brother ought to remember, that 
there is a very wide difference betwixt a thing being «n/criptural, 
and being vague or uncertuin. If I prove theft or calumny to 
be unſcriptural, are they therefore vague and uncertain? But 
our Author has aſſerted, that Seceſſion terms of communion 
are not ſeriptural ; and then leaves his reader to conclude, that 
they are uncertain. This is excellent reaſoning, to propoſe 
to prove that a thing is vague; and conclude, with aſſerting, 
that it is not ſcriptural: Men of judgment and diſcernment 
will certainly approve of the accuracy of it. It proves one 
thing clearly, that Mr. H n is unable to evince, that our 
terms of communion are vague or uncertain, He frequently 
charges us, with being ignorant of Relief terms of communion ; 
and for myſelf, I can freely own, that the charge is in ſome 
meaſure juſt; for, I cannot pretend to ſay poſitively what is 
the meaning of holding by sssXTIALs onLY, as terms of com- 
munion. It appears to me to be this: I will hold as few of 
the truths revealed in the word of God, as I can poſlibly thipk is 
. conſiſtent with reaching heaven at laſt: However, much other 
truths may be connected with the glory of God, with the Re. 
deemer's honour, if I may get to heaven without them, I will 
pay no regard to them as terms of communion. Accordingly, 
a man applies to me for admiſſion on theſe terms; but neither 
of us have determined what theſe eſſentials are, and therefore, 
muſt make very looſe work of it.— Till the Relief, as a body, 
give ſome account of their eſſentials, their terms of communion. 
myſt continue vague and uncertain. 

The Author of the Relief ſcheme conſidered, had inſi ka 
that although he could not approve of a promiſcuous admiſſion, 
he had no objeQion to Chriſtians of different denominations, 
enjoying ſealing ordinances among themſelves. Mr. H——n 
compares this, page 55. to the elder children of a family telling 
the younger, in a haughty and imperious manner, that they 

may take a by-board for themſelves, but ſhall not ſit with 

them. This is indeed an Peu for * And, by 
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the by, if it is applied to Seceders, it is quite inverted. They 
only tell theſe who dun the world ſo much with their ſaint- 
ſhip, and being children, that as they maintain a variety of 
particulars, which Seceders cannot countenance them in, they 
will rather take a little by-board to themſelves, although with 
much contempt and ſcorn, and allow the Relief to enjoy all 
that eaſe, proſperity, increaſe, and T__ which they are 
| ſo confident of. 

Our Author next proceeds, p. 56. to give a clear proof of 
his terms of communion from the word of God. And Rom. 
-Xiv. from the firſt to the ſixth verſe incluſive, is fixed upon 
and we have a ſhort paraphraſe, and ſuch obſervations ſubjoin- 
ed, as I am certain it is not eaſy for ſome to read with gravity ; 
and then Seceders are diſlodged from every lurking place. One 
would naturally have expected, that when this paſſage was to 
be the only foundation of ſuch a huge fabric, that every aſſer- 
tion concerning it, or deduction from it, would be exceeding- 
ly well ſupported. ' But inſtead of this, (I muſt not take time 
to mention all the particulars, which he takes for granted, 

without ſo much -as offering a proof,) he does not give us 
any proof that this paſſage reſpects ſealing ordinances, as he 
_ aſſerts. The firſt clauſe, Him that is weak in the faith re- 
ceive you, may be conſidered in this view, although as good a 
divine as Mr. H n alledges it may mean, to receive them 
into their company, and private religions converſation. And 
this is the more likely, as it is not an addreſs unto the office- 
bearers in the church of Rome, who had the charge of admit- 
ting unto, and excluding from ſealing ordinances. If it were 
an addreſs to office-bearers, all exerciſe of diſcipline is plainly | 
prohibited ; they are not to judge another man's ſervant whe- 
ther he ſtand or fall. And through the Whole of the chapter, 
it is evident, the apoſtle has a view unto their private judging, 
and harſh unchriſtian-like cenſuring of one another. I know 
no better ſpecimen of what the apoſtle reproves, than Mr. 
H——n's Appendix. It would not have been ſuperfluous, to 
have given us a proof that admiſſion to ſealing ordinances is 
intended. He likewiſe takes it for granted, that doubtful di/- 
putation; and controverted paints, are expreſſions of the fame 
import; by paraphraſing the words doubtful diſputations, the 
point or points preſently controverted. A point of doubtful 
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diſputation, is a thing which is not clearly revealed in the ward 
of God; which was the caſe at this time with reſpect to the 
Jews either uſing, or refraining from ſome of their ceremonial 
rites. But, are doubtful diſputations, and controverted points, 
ſimilar expreſſions ? ? The ſupreme Deity of the Son of God 
has many times been the preſently controverted point ; 1 hope 
it is not a mere doubtful diſputation. —He likewiſe takes it for 
granted, that the Jewifh Chriſtians intended to introduce theſe 
ceremonies into the public worſhip of God, But the obſerving 
of, or refraining from divers kinds of food, could not be in- 
troduced into public worſhip; and the apoſtle ſeems to mention 
the obſervation of days, rather as practiſed by individuals, One 
man eſteemeth one day above another, namely, in his judgment . 
and practiſe as an individual. He gives us no proof that they 
even intended to bring their ceremonies into the public worſhip 
of God. He likewiſe aſſerts, but does not prove, p. 63. that 
Paul * was for admitting the Chriſtian Jews to ſealing ordinan- 
ces, in his day, though they did not receive his own received 
principle. By his own received principle he means, the 
- Chriſtian church being free from the burdenſome yoke of Jewiſh 
| ceremonies. But when had the apoſtle, before now, declared 
his received principle concerning this matter, to theſe Chriſtians 
at Rome? If he never had declared this received principle to 
them till now, and they may prove that he had, who will; who 
informed Mr. H——-n that theſe Jewiſh Chriſtians did not re- / 
_ ceive the apoſtle's received principle? It was the received prin- 
ciple of the apoſtle, that the Chriſtian church was ſet free from 
the yoke of Jewiſh ceremonies ; but that the points diſputed in 
this church were for the time preſent indifferent. And when 
| the apoſtle had ſo largely and particularly laid his principles, on 
this particular before them, he had certainly every reaſon to 
expect that it would prevail with both parties, to view it in that 
light in which he had ſet it before them by the Spitit of inſpira- 
tion. And it is highly probable it did ſo; Mr. H n aſſerts 
the contrary; and then drops a tear of pity for poor Seceders, 
becauſe they are not diſpoſed to credit ſuch aſſertions without a 
proof.—— The Reader may ſee a variety of Pperticulers of this 
ſort in Mr. Ramſay's Review. 
But as this portion of ſcripture is the 3 on which 
Mr. H reſts his terms of communion, the Reader will 
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allow me to ſhow, in as few words as I can, what appears to 


me to be the meaning of it; and what every commentator, I 


have conſulted, takes notice of; and then to ſhow what is the 


native conſequence reſpecting Relief terms of communion. 

1. It appears evident to me, that in this paſſage the apoſtle 
ſpeaks of matters of doubtful diſputation, This every one muſt 
be convinced of by a ſingle glance at the firſt verſe, unleſs he is 
diſpoſed to ſubſtitute Mr. H 
place of the apoſtle's doubtful diſputation. 

2. It is equally evident, that he ſpeaks of matters of mere 
indifference, for the time preſent : Let every man be fully per- 
ſuaded in his own mind, ver. 2. But if the thing was un- 
doubtedly ſinful in itſelf, as Mr, Hin maintains it was, can 
ever a man's perſuaſion, or conviction, change the nature of 
things, and render it lauſul for him to do that which is ſinful? 
But when the apoſtle ſays, Let every man be fully perſuaded in 
his own mind, it is juſt, in other words, Let him not act a- 
gainſt his own judgment and conſcience, which is certainly ſin- 
ful; and then let him do, or not as he pleaſes. This, I ap- 


prehend, is juſt the grand diſtinguiſhing feature of a thing in- 


different; that which a man may do or not, as he pleaſes, 
if he act not contrary to his own conſcience.— It was ſcarcely 


practicable for the apoſtle, in fewer words, to give a more 


clear and pointed deſcription of a thing indifferent, that which 


n's controverted point, in the 


a man may do or not, providing he act not contrary to his 


own light. And altho' the apoſtle declares, in a very ſolemn 
manner, ver. 14. that nothing is unclean in zwtſelf, it is very 


it was right to refrain ; plainly importing, that although it was 
le wful, it was indifferent. Accordingly, divines of eſtabliſhed 
character have frequently ſaid, that theſe ceremonies, being for 
ſuch a continuance of time, an ordinance of God, they were al- 
lowed, for a while, to be conſidered as indifferent; that they were 
to have a decent funeral; were for a time dead, but not dead- 
ly. Nor was there any poſitive precept, as yet, declaring them 


to be ſinful: and ſome have been of opinion, that their total 


abolition was not to take place, till God in his providence had 


deſtroyed their city and temple. And if they had been abſo- 


jutely unlawful, can we poſlibly think that ail the apoſtles 
would have been ſilent ; yea, approved, and themſelves prac- 


» 
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plainly implied, ver. 1 5. that if a weak brother was offended, 
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tiſed, as we may ſee afterward ? So that it is plain, as a ſun- 
bean, that theſe obſervations about meats, and days, were 
matters of doubt ſul diſputation, and mere indifference for the 
time preſent : and the apoſtle therefore exhorts them to exer- 
ciſe mutual forbearance in ſuch matters. 
Let us now conſider what is the conſequence with reſpe& 
to Relief terms of communion. Our Author affirms, that this 
paſſage is direct and pointed, the cleareſt foundation for holding 
communion with Epiſcopalians and Independents, if he can 
| Judge in charity that they are godly. The reader may eaſily 
perceive, a very gentee] compliment to Preſbyterian govern- 
ment and diſcipline. If the apoſtle's enjoining forbearance in 
matters of doubtful diſputation, and indifference, is a direct, 
poimed, clear foundation for holding communion with Epiſco- 
palians and Independents, it natively follows, that Preſbyterian 
church government and diſcipline, Prelacy and Independency, ' 
are all direct, pointed, clear matters of doubtful diſputation and 


zndifference, For the apoſtle enjoining forbearance in matters 


of doubtful diſputation and indifference, will warrant forbear- 
ance, 6nly in matters of the ſame kind. I need not inſiſt on 
this, as it is quite evident. - 

I ſhall now animadvert a little on Mr. H——n's explication 
of this paſſage, in which, for ought I know, he ſtands by him - 
ſelf; but no doubt conſidered it as more favourable to his own 
terms of communion. He informs us, page 60. * This paſſage 
© of ſcripture ſhows us, in the cleareſt manner, that Chriſtians + 
may maintain, that to be an ordinance of Chriſt, which is 
none of his ordinances, and yet they may be entitled to com- 
* munion.— The obſervation of the ceremonial law, though once 
an ordinance of Chriſt, ceaſed to be one of his ordinances after 
* his death. It was only a human ordinance, as it was ob- 
« ſerved by the Fewiſh Chriſtians in the church of Rome, He 
' likewiſe informs us, that theſe Jewiſh Chriſtians were ignorant, 
erroneous, yea, erred grofſly; and not only wanted to intro- 
duce their human ordinances into the public worſhip | of God, 
but to make them the terms of their communion. For bre- 
vity's ſake, T have not quoted at large every paſſage in which 
theſe things are aſſerted ; but the reader will ſee them all con- 
tained in his obſervations after his paraphraſe. And this may 
thew the reader, in what light Mr, H -n conſiders this dif 
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pute, between the Gentile and Jewiſh Chriſtians at Rome. It 
was not about things indifferent, for the time preſent, but the 
Jewiſh Chriſtians were ignorant, erred, erred groſly, wanted | 
to connect human ordinances with Chriſt's inſtitutions, and | 
* tate theſe as terms of admiſſion ; yet, till the Gentile Chriſti- 
ans were to admit them to ſealing ordinances. Fhis is juſt, 
in other words, that although profeſſed Chriſtians ſhould mingle 
their own inventions with Chriſt's inſtitutions, we have no right 
to refuſe them admiſſion to ſealing ordinances. And his con- 
| ſequence is very native, Epiſcopalians blend their own inven- 
tions with Chriſt's inſtitutions ; but this is no ſufficient reaſon _ 
to refuſe them admiſſion to ſealing ordinances. 
Now, ſuppoſing this to be the meaning of the paſſage, it 
would be groſs .enough to ſuppoſe, that the apoſtle enjoined 
| forbearance on the Gentile converts, in matters ſo aggravated, 
| as groſs error, and mingling human inventions with Chriſt's in- 
| ſtitutions. But, I would further obſerve, that the apoſtle does 
I not merely enjoin forbearance on the Gentile converts, but he 
* gives expreſs and politive allowance unto both Jews and Gen- 
| tiles; Let every man be fully perſuaded in his own mind, 
| | his is very conſiſtent, if we conſider theſe ceremonies as mat- 
| | ters of indifference, as yet; but, if we view them as being as 
1 heinous as our Author repreſents them, how ſhocking is it to 
| think, that the apoſtle would not only enjoin forbearance, but 
. give poſitive allowance; yea, not only approve, but himſelf 
| practiſe; for he ſhaved his head, having a vow, and circum- 


ciſed Timothy alſo! Does the apoſtle then give poſitive al - 

lowance for ignorance, error, groſs error, introducing human 

ordinances with Chriſt's ordinances, and ſanctify all by his own 
example !—1I am certain, it will be no eaſy matter with many | 

to perſuade themſelves, that the apoſtle was an advocate, both | 

by precept and practice, for error and adulterating the ordi- | 

nances of God. If our Author's comment is juſt, it is evident, 

men may intermix whatever human ordinances, or inventions 
they pleaſe, with the ordinances of Chriſt; and, they have the 

apoſtle's expreſs allowance, or rather the allowance of the Spirit 

of God, by the apoſtle. 

Our Author's deſign may be perceived with half an eye: 
he endeavours to repreſent the notions of theſe Jewiſh Chriſti- 
ans, concerning meats and days, in the very worſt light ; and 


* 
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then makes the apoſtle enjoin forbearance, and admiſſion to 
ſealing ordinances, in order to countenance his own looſe terms 
of communion. with thoſe of the Epiſcopalian and Independent 


, perſuaſions. But it is his foundation-miſtake, that he does not 


advert, that the apoſtle not only enjoins forbearance, but gives 
expreſs poſitive allowance. How abſurd is ir to think, that 
the Spirit of God ſhould deliver all Chriſt's inſtitutions in his 
word, and conclude with an awful denounciation againſt the 
man who adds to them; and, at the ſame time, give men poſi- 
tive allowance, if they are only perſuaded in their own minds, 
to add to Chriſt's inſtitutions whatever human inventions they 
ſee meet! Our author could not well imagine, that any man 
would be ſo blind as not ſee this to be the native conſequence 


of his comment on this paſſage. It is doing him no injury, 


when I take it for granted, that he approves of the doftrine : 
contained in our Catechiſms, larger and ſhorter, as agreeable 
to the word of God: But theſe excellent ſummaries repreſent 


adding to God's. ordinances, or not keeping them pure, as a 


direct breach of the ſecond commandment. Our author's com- 
ment then makes the apoſtle, or the Spirit of God by the, a- 
poſtle, to give men poſitive allowance for ignorance, error, 
groſs error, blending their own inventions with: divine ordi- 


nances, or violating the ſecond command at pleaſure. And 


why not ſome little terraphim to quicken devotion, if they are 
only perſuaded in their own minds ? 
This comment appears to me to open a door for Rome's. 


ſuperſtition, What is the Prelatic hierarchy, but the footſtool 


by which the man of ſir ſeated himſelf in the temple of God; 


| biſhops ſtill advancing in dignity, until an univerſal and infal- 


lible one was eſtabliſhed? And what are the Engliſh ceremo- 


nies, but dregs of Romiſh Antichriſt retained ? And here Pre-, 
lacy has juſt as kindly a reception into our boſom as Preſbytery. 
Nay, in this comment, a wide door is opened for the idolatrous 


ceremonies of Rome; for, let a man be perſyaded in his own 
mind, he has the pte allowance of the Spirit of God, to 
introduce what human inventions he pleaſes. I make no doubt 
but numbers of Papiſts are perſuaded in their own mind, as 
much as other erroneous perſons are; the ſeripture is expreſe, 


Wok God world fond them ſtrong deluſe n to ee a lie. Here 


AW 
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then a door opened for all Rome's trumpery; they are per- 
ſuaced in their own minds: the apoſtle, by the Spirit of God, 


gives them expreſs allawance ; and who dare diſallow ? You 


may ſce very evidently, the conſequence of our author's ſenſe 
of this paſſage. I cannot fail to think, that it would have been 
as like a Chriſtian, not to have charged us with Popery, which 
he well knows we diſapprove of as much as he can do: and as 
prudent to have refrained from ſuch a charge, till he was able 
to give an account of his own principles, without affording us 
abundant opportunity to return him his own compliment. 


We need not go far from home to ſeek Popery, while this 
commentary is in vogue, 


To ſum up what I have ſaid on this particular: if we un- 


derſtand this paſſage of ſcripture in the ſenſe in which I have 
viewed it, and every commentator [ have ſeen, namely, that 
theſe ceremonies were for the time indifferent ; then, before 
my opponent find his terms of communion in it, he muſt allow, 
that Preſbyterian government and diſcipline, Prelacy and Inde- 


pendency, are all matters of mere indifference, Or, if we un- 


derſtand it in our author's ſenſe; then, before he find his terms 


of communion, he muſt grant that the Spirit of God, by the 


apoſtle, gives men exprels allowance, to conjoin human ordi- 
nances with Chriſt's ordinances at pleaſure; or to violate the 
ſecond command as often as they will, if they are only per- 
ſuaded in their own minds. — One or other of theſe mult be 


admitted, or our author muſt ſearch for his terms of commu- 
nion ſomewhere elſe; and, I apprehend, ſomewhere elſe than 
the word of God. Which of theſe he may chuſe, or in what 


manner he may deſtroy this ſubterfuge of Seceders, I know 
not; but it is not in the leaſt affected by any thing he has yet 


advanced, He preſents us with very ſingular terms of com- 


raunion ; he founds them on his own ſingular ſenſe of one 


ſingle paſſage of ſcripture: and a ſenſe of it as groſs in its 
conſequences as any thing can well be. It is hard to ſay, whe- 


ther his confidence, or his follower's creduliiy is ſtrongeſt, to 


reſt ſuch an important matter on; I mean not, on a ſingle text, 


which is certainly a ſufficient foundation, but on a particular 
evidently forced ſenſe of it; and a ſenſe of it inſeparable from 
the groſſeſt abſurdities. He frequently ſpeaks of matters of leſs 
importance; and fo do other Givines in explaining this paſſage. 
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But, at the ſametime, other divines do not conſider the differ- 
ences among theſe Chriſtians at Rome, as including a blending 
of human inventions with Chriſt's ordinances, but as matters. 
of indifference ; and therefore of leſs importance. But ſince 
our author allows, that there may be a mingling of human or- 
dinances with Chriſt's, and only a matter of leſs importance: 
he will likewife allow, that there may be ſuch a blending of 
them, 2s may be of the laſt importance, He ought certainly 
to do the generation the juſtice to let them know, what theſe 
human ordinances are, which connected with Chriſt's inſtitati- 
ons, are only of little importance; and what are theſe human 
inventions, which are of greater importance; arranging them 
in proper departments, that the generation may be able to ſay 
thus far, and no farther the ſecond commandment may be 
broken, and the violation only trifling, or of little importance. 

After our Author's paraphraſe, he has a number of very im- 
portant obſervations to deduce, ſhowing how exactly the apoſtle's 
directions to theſe Chriſtians at Rome, correſponded with Relief 
terms of communion. 

1. This paſſage ſhows, that men may have different VIEWS, 
in ſome things in religion, and yet be ſincere e, 
And who ever doubted of this? 

* 2. This paſſage ſhows, that men are ſometimes too much 
© diſpoſed to make their own errors and miſtakes, in religion, 
* a term of communion.” Nay more, Sir, men are ſometimes 
diſpoſed, to make their own errors the criterion whereby to 
reprobate all who differ from them, or cut them off from any 
part in the Redeemer's ne witneſs the diſcourſe on 
church-fellowſhip. | 

& 3. This paſſage of ſcripture ſhows, that none 3 a right 
e to impoſe their peculiar ſentiments and opinions, on their fel. 
* low Chriſtians, And the Seceders here come in for their 
* ſhare. I have already evinced, that this is a charge without 
any proof, unleſs numerous and confident aſſertions can be 
ſuppoſed to conſlitute one: we hate impoſition as much as Mr. 
H n does. Here he aſſerts very juſtly, that we need not 
go to Rome in queſt of Popery, becauſe we may find it at the 
door, in his next obſervation. 

* 4. This paſſage of ſcripture ſhows ug, in the cleareſt man- 
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* ner, that Chriſtians may maintain that io be an ordinance of 
* Chriſt, which is none of his ordinances ; and yet they may be 
* entitled to communion with other Chriſtians.” Your ſenſe of 
the paſſage, Sir, bears much more than this, namely, that the 
zpoſtle, by the Spirit of God, gives men expreſs allowance, 
yea, well nigh, a poſitive 3njundtion, to conjoin their own or- 
dinances with Chriſt's ordinances ; Let every man be fully per. 


ſuaded in his own mind, and then we his freedom, If Papiſts, 


therefore, are not acting contrary to their light, they have the 
divine allowance ; and are entitled to communion. 


* 5. This paſſage of ſeripture ſhows, that a church is not at 
© liberty to exclude from her communion, weak brethren, who 


differ from her in any of the leſs important points of religion.” 


Had you ſaid matters of doubtful diſputation, or indifference, 
which the apoſtle allows a man to do, or not, according to his 
own light, you had then the apoſtle's reaſoning to ſupport your 
obſervation : But we are not yet convinced, that adulterating 
Chriſt's ordinances, by conjoining human inventions with them, 
is a matter of leſs importance. You own, Sir, p. 65. that 
this is a matter of real importance and concern. Now, adul- 
terating divine ordinances, a matter of real importance and 
concern, but only a matter of leſs importance, is ſomewhat ſi- 
milar to a ſull, but incomplete pardon of ſin: if keeping God's 


ordinances pure is a matter of little importance; what is it 


which is a matter of great importance? 


His ſixth and ſeventh obſervations I have little quarrel with, 


providing that doubtful and indifferent, be ſubſtitute in the place 
of his zon-efſential and leſs important matters. But this being 
done, his application, or illuſtration of theſe obſervations, is 
only a figment of his own framing ; till ſuch time as he prove, 
that adulterating Chriſt's ordinances, Preſbytery, Prelacy, and 
Independency, are all matters of mere #ndifference. 

To his eight obſervation, that we are to receive erring 
Chriſtians, but not to approve of their errors; I anſwer, if 
they are miſtaken only in ſuch matters as the apoſtle here ſpeaks 
of, it does not deſerve the name of error: there is very little 
propriety in ſtiling that error, or immorality either, which the 
Spirit of God allows men to 7 * or not do, if they act not a- 


gainſt their own light. But if it is groſs error which our au- 


thor maintains was the caſe with theſe Chriſtians at Rome, even 
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although theſe groſs errors ſhould be of little importance, we 
wiſh to be informed how we are to admit the abettors of them, 


without a practical approbation? The caſe of the church of 


| Rome is not the ſhadow of a proof; for, it was not groſs er- 
ror, it was only different ſentiments about matters of indiffer-. 
ence, which does not deſerve the name of error. — Theſe are 
his very important obſervations; and the Reader may judge 
what foundation they have in the paſſage o on which he com- 
ments. 

His next work is to deſtroy three ſeveral eee eee to 
which Seceders may have recourſe. This was very idle work; 
for, I can aſſure him, we have ſeen nothing as yet, which we 
have any occaſion to evade: Nay, we can ſay in the moſt diſ. 
paſſionate manner, that we are ſurprized to hear him talk of, | 
a direct, pointed, clear foundation for his terms of communion, 
as we have ſeldom ſeen wy portion of ſcripture more 2 25 
wreſted and perverted. 

We have his ſeventh general branch, page 67, which con- 
ſiſts in aſcertaining the genuine ſenſe of ſome paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture, urged by Seceders, in ſupport of their own plan of com- 
munion, and againſt the Relief plan. I have no occaſion to 
regard what he advances on this branch, as he keeps the Author 
of the Relief ſcheme conſidered moſtly in his eye; and the 
reader may judge of the explication, that Author gives of the 
| ſcriptures he quotes. I ſhall only obſerve, that had Mr. 
H n taken as contracted a view of every ſcripture, as he 
does of theſe quoted by Mr. Ramſay, we had never been trou- 
bled with bis prodigiouſly extenſive comment on the xivth of 
the Romans; it would have been confined to Jewiſh ceremo- 
nies for ever. 

On this branch, he informs us of the neceſſity of the Relief 
miniſters being unconnected with the judicatories of the eſta- 
bliſhed church. The faithful miniſters in the eſtabliſhed church 
have it not in their power to relieve diſtreſſed congregations : 
and, inſtead of the Seceſſion being any relief- to them, they 
| have much need to be relieved from the errors and oppreſſion 
of Seceders. And for the Chapel of Eaſe ſcheme, * It is nothing 
© but a human expedient, framed by church politicians, to pre- 
« ſerve the Chriſtian people in the communion of the church, 
« after they are robbed of their liberty, But, what is that li- 
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- berty the Chapel people are robbed of, which the Relief people 
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- enjoy? The Chapel people have liverty to chuſe their own 
paſtors, who perhaps preach the goſpel as purely as the Relief 
miniſters do. As a Synod, the Relief miniſters have the ad. 
vantage, as they may emit a Judicial Teſtimony for injured 
truth; but this they prudently decline. But to balance this 

negflected advantage, the Chapel miniſters have liberty of com- 

munion with the godly miniſters in the eſtabliſhed church, this 
is an acknowledged advantage; for Mr. H n bitterly la- 
ments his being deprived of it.—He tells us in another perfor- 
mance, that the Chapel ſcheme divides the key of doctrine, and 
the key of government and diſcipline. Some of the Chapel 
miniſters, it is ſaid, have the power of diſcipline in the radical 
court; and, if a ſcandal is of ſuch a nature, that it ought not 
to be ended in a ſeſſion, they can refer it to a ſuperior court. 
Mr. H——-n tells us, as we will hear afterwards, that they 
do not ſeparate between the ſeals of the covenant, and the diſ- 
cipline of the church, although they admit worthy Chriſtians to _ 

' ſealing ordinances from other denominations, to whom they 
cannot exerciſe diſcipline, And the reaſon he gives is, they 
require a ſufficient certificate, and this has evidently a reſpect 

voto the purity of diſcipline. But, if a regular certificate will 
juſtify the Relief miniſters in not exerciſing diſcipline themſelves, 
a regular reference ought likewiſe to juſtify the Chapel miniſters, 
as having evidently a reſpec? to the purity of diſcipline, Why, 
the difference ſeems to be this, the Chapel miniſters muſt de- 
pend on theſe with whom they are in full connection, for the 
cxerciſe of ſeveral acts of diſcipline ; the Relief miniſters muſt 
depend on theſe, with whom they are not in full connection. 
lle likewiſe informs us, that the Chapel miniſters violate the 
ſecond command, in not keeping God's ordinances entire. 
But Mr. H n, in his comment on the xivth of the Romans, 
makes the apoſtle give men poſitive allowance to violate the ſe- 
cond command ; by not keeping God's ordinances pure, but 
adding to them at pleaſure, if they are only fully perſuaded in 
their own mind; and, why not diminiſh alſo? And can he 
give any proof, that the Chapel miniſters and people are not 
perſuaded in their own mind, as much as the Relief ? I appre- 
tend the reader will not imagine, that I mean an approbation 
of the Chapel ſcheme ; but, although the account Mr. H n 
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gives of it is juſt, it will appear to ſome, almoſt as applicable 
to his own ſcheme. With reſpect to the Relief miniſters erect. 
ing themſelves into ſeparate judicatories, he might juſt have told 
plainly, that the miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, would not 
allow them to ſit in judicatories. I know not if he will refuſe, 
that ſome of the Relief miniſters at firſt, inſiſted in the judica- 
tories, to be conſidered as in full connection till, but were 
rejected. In page 73. he proceeds to bis laſt branch on terms 
of communion. 

8. © That on the ſubject of communion, it is of importance to 
© enquire, whoſe table the ſacramental table is However 
important this may be, I have not the leaſt doubt, but every 
Chriſtian knows it as well as Mr. H——n himſelf. Nay, 
more; Seceders know very well, that whoſe table it is? is 
one queſtion: And who are they, whom our miniſters are 
warranted to admit? is another, and a very different one. 
There may be many of the children who need the diſcipline of 
their Father's houſe; and, were we to admit them into ſealing 
_ ordinances, before they ſubmit to diſcipline, we could not be 
ſaid to give them their meat in due ſeaſon, 

He iells us, page 73. with a very ſolemn air, The Seced. 
ing prieſthood, ſhould firſt aſſure themſelves and mankind, 
that none but Seceders are the children of God; and ſhould 
think how they will anſwer to him that judgeth righteouſly, 
« when the puzzling queſtion ſhall be put, By what authority 

have you ſpread my table only for your party, which I have 
covered for all my ſincere followers * But, if we are at no 
| loſs to anſwer now, from the word of God, which our Author 
very plainly intimates a ſuſpicion of, we have no reaſon to fear, 
that he who judgeth righteouſly, will ever reject his own word 
as our plea. I ſhall, for once, adopt my opponent's dialect, 
although it is not yery decent; and inform my reader, that 1 
have another puzzling queſtion to put to the Relief prieſthood. 
Tf I underſtand their ſynodical act, and likewiſe the diſcourſe 
on church-fellowſhip ; although they admit Epiſcopalians to 
join with them, they hold it unlawful for their people to join 
with Epiſcopalians, when they diſpenſe the ſacrament. | 

Now, when the ſacrament is diſpenſed among Epiſcopalians, 
according to Mr. H n's doctrine, it is not the fable, or 
inxitation of Epiſcopalians, it is Chriſt's table and invitation, 
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he covers it for arr his children, he invites them aut. I aſk 
then, By what authority do the Relief miniſters maintain, that 
it is their people's duty to deſpiſe Chriſt's table, or refuſe his 
invitation? And tell their younger brethren, in a haughty 
and zmperious manner, you may ſit there at your by-table, we 
will not come nigh you, for we are holier than you? When 
Mr. H n anſwers this, he will furniſh Seceders with a 
tolerable anſwer to his puzzling query, Whoſe table is it? 
After he has deſcanted a little, concerning the communion. 
table being converted for the children of God, as ſuch, he adds, 
* Which proves to a demonſtration, that the communion-table, 
in the Seceſſion, is not covered for the friends ;# the Redeem 
« er, as ſuch, but for the votaries of the Seceſſion.” Here, Sir, 
I appeal to every man of common ſenſe, if according to your 
own doctrine, you do not charge the GaEAT Repetmer Him- 
| ſelf, with covering his own table oxLy for the votarzes of Pre. 
lacy. When the ſacrament is diſpenſed among Epiſcopalians, 
you do not refuſe, that it is Chriſt's table and invitation, If 
it is covered by him for your connections, and they are invited 
by him, to uſe your own language, what daring preſumption 
to maintain, that they ought not to partake? How dare you 
to diſſuade the children from their bread; and make them re- 
| fuſe Chriſt's invitation? How will you anſwer to him who 
judgeth righteouſly, for diſſuading any of his children from his 
table, which he ſpreads for them aur, and invites them ALL ! 
If you will affirm, that it is not covered for your connections, 


that they are not invited: who gave you this excluſive privilege, | 


have not every denomination of Chriſtians, who differ from 
Prelacy, as good a right to maintain, that it is not covered for 
them, and, that they are not invited, as you have? The 
conſequence then is plain, as written with a ſun-beam, that 
according to your doctrine, the GxeaT Repeemes covers his 
table for, and invites the votaries of Prelacy AL ont, when the 
ſacrament is diſpenſed among them. If prejudice has not es- 
tirely blinded you, you muſt ſee yourſelf in that very condem. 
nation, with which you ſo liberally charge others. And, I 
would give this friendly advice, when you publiſh again, to 
refrain from ſuch Billinſgate jears, till you are capable of ſeeing 
their conſequence, I can aſſure you, it will not do your 
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publication the leaſt injur y, with men of judgment and diſcern« 
ment. 

The Author of the diſcourſe on n Church-fellowſhip gives us 
the reaſon, why the Relief people muſt not join with Epiſco- 
palians ; although it is Chriſt's table. We are to keep at the 
« greateſt diſtance from every thing in religion, that is ſtamped 
with no higher authority, than that of men.” After all the 
prodigious bluſter then, we are well nigh agreed. Although it 
is the Lord's table, this will not ſecure the Relief people from 
coming too nigh what is wrong with Epiſcopalians, if they join 
with them, It would be communion with others (ſays our 
C Author) in their ſins ;* and we are convinced, that although 
it is Chriſt's table, this will not ſccure us from coming too nigh 
| what is wrong with others, if we admit them; A little leaven, 
leaueneth the whole lump. C 

He tells us, page 75. concerning our plan of communion, 
« Whether it has now got to the centre of its reſt, time will 
© determine.” Perhaps, it is like the Relief plan of electing 
' miniſters : . At firſt it was contributors and proprietors, now 
Mr. H - aſſures us, it is the Chriſtian people. If this is 


do or if it is now got to the « centre of its reſt, -time muſt 


declare. 
I ſhall now preſent the reader with a ſhort view of Mr. 
H n's eight branches of argument, for his terms of com- 
munion, ſeparated from that lumber, amidſt which they lie 
buried in his performance, 1. The example of Seceders, 
But this can be no proof, as it was fifteen hundred years after 
the days of the apoſtles. 2. The terms of communion fixed 
in the word of God. But this can be no proof, till it is evinc- 
ed, that Relief terms of communion are fixed in the word. 
3. Only real ſaints have a right to ſealing ordinances, in the 
ſight of Cod. What does this prove in favour of the Relief, 
or againſt the Seceſſion? 4. Viſible ſaints have a right in the 
eye of the church. But he gives us no proof, that only viſible 
ſaintſhip is requiſite; and, till this is done, it cannot ſupport 
the Relief plan. 5. When viſible ſaints expoſe themſelves 1b 
diſcipline, they are to be excluded till it is exerciſed. This 
deſtroys his former argument, unleſs he can prove, that every 
thing which renders a Chriſtian liable to diſcipline, bereaves him 
; | B 5 | | 
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hear profeſſed Preſbyterians acknowledging, as Mr. H 
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alſo of viſible ſaintſhip in the gg of charity ; which, I 


ſuppoſe, he will not attempt. I might here aſk the reader, 
what has he yet proven? 6. Perfect unammily is not ne- 
ceſſary. They may anſwer this, who contend for it; and, 1 
apprehend, it will be more eaſily defended, than Mr. — 


plan. On this we have nothing in ſupport of the Relief plan, 


but one paſſage of ſcripture, in my view, quite miſunderſtood z 
2nd, I leave the reader to judge, from the account I have 
given of it, if it gives any countenance to the Relief plan. 


Dye 7th is an anſwer to ſome of Mr. Ramſay's ſcripture argu- 


ments: But it is no proof, that the Relief plan is juſt, or the 


Seceſſion plan wrong, although every argument againſt the one, 


or in ſupport of the other, ſhould not be concluſive. And, 
1 apprehend, Mr. Ramſay does not conſider it as any difficult 
taſk to ſupport his arguments. 8. Whoſe table is it? But, 
this is very different from, whom are we warranted to admit ? 
Beſides, he involves himſelf in the ſame condemnation. — I 
leave the reader to judge for himſelf, if Mr. H——n has yet 
FIT one eee argument, for his terms of com- 


munion. 


1 Well now mention, very ſhortly, a few objections to the 
Relief plan of communion. 


1. It has no foundation in the word of God. Mr. H- — 1 


has preſented us with only one 1 of cripes, and it is 
evidently perverted. 


2. It is well calculated to encourage Epiſcopalians to th 


vere in maintaining their deteſted ſupremacy, and antiſeriptu- 


ral ceremonies; ſince Preſbyterians themſelves, who have the 
oreateſt pretenſions to ſtrictaeſs, conſider them: aui as — i 
circumſtantials. 


3. It is calculated to encourage thoſe of the Fpiſcopalian 


and Independent perſuaſions, 1o'per/i/? in their oppoſition: to 


the /cripiural government of the houſe of God, when they 


does, that it is only a darkly revealed, leſs important matter. 

4. It is likewiſe adapted to encourage profeſſed Preſbyte- 
rians, to conſider the diſcipline and government of the houſe 
of God, as a matter of little moment, not worth contending 
for; and it is well, if they are not matters of indifferer:e, 


Any one may ſee with half an eye, that a notion of this. fort 
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is greatly on the increaſe z; and it is the word of run mw ; 


to oppoſe it, not to encourage it. 

Fi. It is adapted to render the — carelef Shout the 
word of God, a few eſſentials excepted. And-when theſe are 
undetermined, if once men are allowed to curtail, it is hard 


to fay, where they will ſtop. Some of. them can declare o- 


penly already, that the New Teſtament i is en . have 
very little concern with the Orp. 


6. It ſeparates between the ſeals of the covenant, and the | 
diſcipline of the houſe of God. On this plan, Relief miniſters 


admit theſe to ſealing ordinances, who, ſhould they preſume 


to exerciſe diſcipline towards them, would ſoon let them know, 


that they had no conneQtion with them. here is no warrant 
for this in ſcripture. 

7. This plan plainly implies, 05 i the deteſted 
fupremayy, does not deſerve the diſcipline. of God's houfe, 
Theſe who deſerve diſcipline, ought not to be admitted to 


ſealing ordinances, till it is exerciſed, But, according to this 


plan, tearing the Redeemer's crown from his head, and mak- 


ing it a trifling appendage to the crown of an earthly ſovereign, 
does not exclude from ſealing ordinances, - and, nr | 


does not deſerve any cenſure at all. 
8. it makes that which is confeſſedly fo 8 chat it is 


better to ſeparate than be guilty of it, no ground, however, 


of church cenſure. It is better to ſeparate, than be in full 
connection with intruders and legal preachers ; but theſe who 
continue in full connection, are chearfully admitted to ſealing 


ordinances ;- an evidence, that although it is a juſt ground of 


ſeparation, it does not deſerve diſcipline of any ſort. 


9. This plan cuts off every thing, whether in principle or 


practice, from being any ground of church ceuſure; if it is 
not inconſiſtent with a gracious ſtate. And, how many errors 


in principle, and W in practiee, _—_ pals n 
ſerved? 


10. It is entirely ſelfiſh. If theſe things * which we 
_ cannot be ſaved are maintained, we are welcome to ſealing or- | 
dinances, while other things, with which our Redeemer's bo- 


nour is very intimately connected, ſuch as robbing him of his 
Hann over his church, is a mere unimportant matter. 


In a word, this * is well fitted, I uin I could wy that 
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it does not ſeem to be deſigned, to throw the generation looſe 
of any thing like principles, not only with reſpe& to govern- 


ment and diſcipline ; but, it is hard to ſay what lengths we may 
go in doctrinal errors alſo, and ſcreen ourſelves, by alledging, 
that they are only une/ſential and unimportant matters. And, 


if once a plan of this ſort gains ground, it will be no wc | 


to ſee a little leaven, leavening the whole Jump. 

Nis Appendix is, no doubt, a moſt maſterly piece of its kind. 
He has convicted an illeberal bigot of many falſhoods ; yet ſtill 
the bigot gives a very ſatisfying reply. He reflects very ſeverely 
on Mr. Ramſay's parentage and education; Bred upon a dung- 


yil. But Seceders wiſh to be informed of our Author's pedi- 


gree ; for, they hear, that he was bred up by bigoted Sece- 
ders, on a DUNGHILL, like Mr. Ramſay. And, that the firſt 
exertions of uncommon genius (which he ſeems to be ſo confi- 
dent of, in every page) appeared, in 2 manly contems of the 
religious notions of his immediate parents; and, the ſelf-con- 
ceited dream, too pleaſant to find its centre of reſt, till, like 
another Nero, he had the necks of all his covenanting anceſt- 
ors on the block at once. It is no diſparagment to our Author, 
that he was educated by Seceders ; but, he ought not to revile 
Mr. Ramſay, on this account; who, although compariſons are 
odious, has nothing to fear from a compariſon, whether with 
reſpe& to parentage, natural abilities, or liberal education. 

He boaſts very much of the Seceſſion having felt the effects 


of the Relief ſcheme; and, that they will yet feel it more 
ſenſibly. And, in the concluſion of his performance, he can 


forete] the iſſue of this public debate. And the reader may 
obſerve, that it is not merely the goodneſs of his cauſe; but, 
«, If | have conducted this vindication, &c.“ Egomet muſt be 
in for a principal ſhare. Why doſt thou boaſt, O mighty man, 
of miſchief, and of ill But, after all his empty parade, I 
have been in the neighbourhood of Relief congregations, and 
ſeverals of my brethren alſo, almoſt ſince their commencement ;_ 
and I know of no injury they have done to any of us, and as 
little probability of it at preſent as ever. The progreſs of the 
Relief was, no doubt, rapid for a while; but it ſeems now to 


be ſomething at a ſtand. Novelty is wearing off, and men are 


beginning to fee through the maſk-of pretended Catholic love; 
for, who.fo bigotedly fevere againſt every one who differs from 
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them ? witneſs my opponent's publications- But the queſtion 
is not, What is the ſcheme moſt. likely to prevail? But what 
is the ſcheme which keeps nigheſt to the ſacred as) And 
the reader muſt Judge for himſelf. 


| NN 
"pc "vt. 


Containing ere on Mr. H——n's ee er 
he es the Re-exhibition w our 7 eſtimony. 


8 this nerformance | is ER of a piece with his Appendix, 

I might have paſſed it over in ſilence, as unworthy of 

the- ſmalleſt regard; but leaſt our Author ſhould-conſider it as 
unanſwerable, I ſhall offer a few remarks upon it. 

After informing us how much the Relief ſcheme is gaining 
ground, page 1. he adds, concerning the Re- exhibition, which 
I conſider as a feeble, nerveleſs, and unſucceſsful attempt to 
« ſupport their peculiar ſcheme of principles, which is dwindling 
into inſignificance among men of diſcernment.” The Reader 
knows by this time, that his men of diſcernment, and Relief 
Connexions, are ſynonimous terms. As. far as I know, our 
principles are as much eſteemed now, and in as flouriſhing a 
ſituation, as ever they were ſince the Seceſſion commenced, — 
There is ſome reaſon, however, to ſuſpect, that my opponent 
is aware, that men of diſcernment are now beginning to ſee 
through the glare of flaming pretenſions ; and though the Re- 
lief church ſeemed to carry all before it for a while, it is now 
becoming, like Sampſon, when his locks were ſhaven, weak as 
other men. And all the rancour he diſcovers, ſeems to be the 
fruit of ſome diſtreſſing apprehenſion, that his own cauſe- is 
ſinking into inſignificance; which he unſucceſsfully attempts to 
ſupport by virulence, and vain boaſting. 1 can freely ſay, 
that, as far as I know, there is not the leaſt foundation for 
his boaſting in the weſt country; and he knows himſelf, if 
there is any appearance of a decline in the Seceſſion in his own 
neighbourbood : he may know, at leaſt, that the very contrary 
is truth. But however this be, numbers and applauſe, are no 


\ 
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coneluſive argument neither for the Seceſſion nor e Rena The 
world may wonder for a while after the beaſt. : 

He ſeems now to be ſenſible, that the abuſive manner in 
which he has treated Mr. Ramſay in his Appendix, is quite dif- 
agreeable to ſober people. He is mightily ſurprized at their 
unreaſonable delicacy ; and alledges, that the editzon of the 
feriptures, which he peruſes, furniſhes him with examples; and 
in this manner endeavours to palm ſuch ſcurrility on the word 
of God, or as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, Thou thoughteſt that I 
was altogether fuch an one as thyſelf, But why ſhould our 
author be ſurprized, although the ſeripture hold true, Prov. 
| xxiv. 9. And the ſcorner is an abomination to men ? It is true, 
in the word of God, we have the ſin and danger of wicked 
men ſet before them in the ſtrongeſt terms, as means of their 
conviction. But ſuppoſing Mr R—y has miſunderſtood fome 
of the Relief principles, as it is not a very eaſy matter to know 
them; or, that he has conſidered ſome branches of their ma- 
nagement as the general practice of the Society, becauſe he well 
knew it was the method of procedure in the congregations a- 
round him, while there might be exceptions in other corners: 
ſuppoſing all this to be true, where do we find, in all the ſerip- 
ture, a reſpectable miniſter of the goſpel,” (for miſtakes of this 
ſort,) repreſented as one in heart, counſel, and operation, with 
Ssten? Much leſs, certainly, if no ſuch miſtakes are commit- 
ted, If Mr. H n can point out this, it will be ſomething 
to his purpoſe ; but if he cannot, in vain does he attempt to 
faſten ſuch abuſe on the word of God. And, I apprehend, it 
will be found only in that edition which he peruſes; I am cer. 
tain there is no ſuch thing in mine. It was an obſervation of 
one, that if Mr. H -n had dipt his pen in the infernal lake, 
and attempted to draw a picture of the devil; he could not 
have given it more gloomy ſhades, than he has given to the 
picture of a reſpæctable goſpel miniſter. The reader may judge, 
if the word of God gives any countenance to ſuch a practice. 
It is truly lamentable, to fee one who profeſſes to be an am» 
baſſader of the meek and lowiy Jeſus, who, when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again, write in fuch a manner, as a ſober 
heathen might bluſh at; and then aſſert, that the word of God 
furniſhes a pattern for the unworthy practice 

He proceeds, p. 6. to lay down his plan of N him. 
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ſelf, in his animadverſions on the Re-exhibition. And his firſt 
charge, is incivility and 'bad manners; the fecond, ignorance 
of Relief prineiples ; the third, ignorance and perverſion of 
ſeripture ; the laſt, groſs miſrepreſentations. \ 
The foundation of his charging us with incivility and ball 
Manners is this. In the Re. exhibition, after the manner of 
Mr. Baine's ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed church is obſerved ; 
two queſtions are put. 1. Did Mr. Baine's ſeparation proceed 
from principle, or ſomething elſe? 2. If it could have been 
foreſeen, that Dr. Witherſpoon would have emigrated ſo ſoon, 
would Mr. Baine have left his charge in Paiſley ? In his anſwer 
to the firſt of theſe, he charges the Queriſts with want of cha- 
rity, and preſumptuous judging of men's morives. But he has 
certainly forgot, that on the very ſame point, in a former pu- 
| blication, he informs his reader of two reaſons which have been 


| bliſhed church. One, that the church was advancing in de- 
fection; another, to ſecure a party to themſelves. Now, had 
he judged as charitably of us, as he does of Mr. Bane, he 
would certainly have declared, that he conſidered the firſt of 
theſe, namely, the church advancing in defection, as the true 
reaſon why we ſtated a total ſeparation. But it is ſufficient 
for his charity to us, to mention theſe reaſons, and leave his 
reader to judge which was the true one; a plain indication 
that he wiſhed his reader to conſider the laſt as the trae one. 
He is, at leaſt, equally uncharitable to us on the very ſame 
point, as we are to Mr. Baine. And why then upbraid us 
with the want of it? For, who thanks him for his charity to 
Mr. Baine, and his own party, while he is as deſtitute of it to 
others, as any man can well be ? For his charge of preſump- 
tuouſly judging men's motives; I anſwer, That men's actions 
are frequently ſuch a practical demonſtration of the motives by 
which they are actuated, that it is not preſumption, but ſtupi- 
dity, if we are at a loſs to form a judgment concerning them. 
For his charge of incivility, or ill manners, 1 hope he does 
not mean to conſtitute Mr. Baine a cardinal, or metropolitan; 
and therefore greater reverence que t to him than to whole bodies 
of miniſters. ; 

His reply to the ſecond query is, Mr Baine muſt have left 
is charg2 in Paiſley, becauſe it is now evident from the 


aſſigned, why Seceders ſtated a total ſeparation from the eſta:- 
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event — the divine purpoſes, reſpecting. Mr. Baine, uould 
- © have been accompliſhed in their ſeaſon, though Dr Witherſpoon 


© had never exiſted.” Now, this anſwer is either nothing to 


the purpoſe ; or, if it is, it includes the very eſſence of ſtoical 


fatality. It is plain, the queſtion is not concerning the end, 
but the means, or motives, on account of which Mr.-Baine 
left Paiſley. He grants this in his former anſwer, when he 
charges us with judging Mr. Baine's motives. If his anſwer then 
is any thing to the purpoſe, it is this, that with, or without 
means, Mr. B—e behoved to leave Paiſley, It is true, the di- 
vine purpoſes will certainly be accompliſhed ; but they are always 
accompliſhed by ſome mean or other, and the mean is fixed 
as well as the end: and therefore, altho' Paul knew that it was 
the divine purpoſe, that no man in the ſhip ſhould loſe his life 
on that-occaſion ; he tells them, however, that sf the mariners 
went away. (the mean) they could not be ſaved. According to 


Mr. H—n's doctrine, he would have told them it was the divine 


purpoſe; and therefore they ſhould be ſaved, although the ma- 
riners had never exiſted. There behoved certainly to be ſome 
mean of bringing about Mr. B—e's leaving Paiſley ; and the 
queſtion is, What was it? And Mr. H—n gives no reply, but 
ſuch as includes fataliſm in its boſom, or ſeparating between 


the means and the end. I verily think, that neither the que- 


ſtions, nor the anſwers, are of very great importance in the 


- preſent controverſy : but I cannot think, that ſuch doctrine, as 
ſeparates between the means and the end, ſhould paſs without 
- reprehenſion. It is true, as Mr. H 


n obſerves, that men 
may alk little ſplenetic queſtions ; and it is equally true, they 
may be actuated by little ſplenetic and ſelfiſh motives, in ac- 


_ compliſhing the divine purpoſes, and deſigns of providence ; ; and 


the queſtion is, Was it fo in Mr. Baine's caſe? And it is yet to 
anſwer. —He informs his reader, that this ſhows of what unpo- 
liſhed materials our Synod i is compoſed z and that we act! incon- 
ſiſtent with every. rule of decency and decorum. 1 know no 
man who can reprove indecency and indecorum, with a worſe 
grace than Mr, H n. As a ſpecimen of the bright poliſhed 


materials of which the ſynod of Relief is compoſed ; and their 
ſlrict attachment to every rule of decency and decorum, the 
reader may conſult Mr. H——n. D Appendix, and a variety of 
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Gier paſſages of his late publications, where he may find very 
ſtriking caveats againſt indecency and indecorum. 

And I am perſuaded, he will join with me, in conſidering it 
as verily a curioſity, to hear Mr, H gn exclaiming againſt 
indecency and indecorum ; when it will be generally allowed, 
that the preſent century has not produced an author, more 
deſtitute of the remoteſt appearance of eliher decency de 
decorum. 

| The Appendix to the Re- exhibition of the Teſtimony, finds 
fault with ſome of the Relief miniſters, for leaving their charge 
in the eſtabliſhed church at their own hand, contrary to the 
rules of the church of Scotland, in her reforming periods, | 
bearing, that after a miniſter has accepted a charge, he is liable 
to cenſure, if, at his own hand, he give up with it. 

This he firſt endeavours to evade, by alledging, that theſe 
rules reſpected only their own members, and not merely the 
leaving of a charge, but accepting of another in the ſame reli. 
gious body. But were not ſome of the Relief miniſters mem 
bers of the church of Scotland, when they deſerted their charges? 
And, if theſe rules extend to deſerting a charge, they did cer- 
tainly extend unto them, in whatever religious body they might 
accept of another charge. But, perhaps,” being ſenſible, that 
this evaſion was infufficient; his next anſwer, is an dvowed 
rejection of the laudible rules of the church of Scotland, in her 
| reforming periods, as lumber, mere church appointments, 
without any foundation in the New Tennant. This is con» 
fiderably plan. 

It is readily granted, that Preſbyreriutn; as well 33 other 
_ denominations, have framed regulations, which were not foun- 
ded upon the word of God. Nor do we pretend to approve 
of every thing, which has been enacted by the church of Scot- 
land. Beſides, ſome regulations might be neceſſary when 
ſcarcely fix in 4 pariſh could read their Bibles, which would be 
very untenible in a different ſituation of the church. But to 
reject the approven rules of the church of Scotland in cumulb, 
as unſcriptural lumber, without ſubſtituting any * bo their 
room, is a very different matter. 

I ſhall only obſerve, with reſpect to the rules in queſtion, 
namely, that miniſters — not to deſert their charge at (heir 

„ 
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own hand, that the apoſtle enjoins, 1 Cor. xiv. 40. Let all 
things be done decently, and in order: And declares, ver. 32, 33. 


The ſpirits of the prophets are ſubject to the prophets: For God 
is not the Author of confuſſioi, but of peace. It is true, the 
apoſtle is ſpeaking particularly of order in public worſhip ; but 
[ know no rule of interpretation, for confining fuch a general 
expreſſion as ALL TxH1xG6s, merely to public worſhip. I could 
mention divines of good reputation, and no friends to Preſby- 
terian rules neither, who allow, that this direction reſpects the 
whole of the preceding epiſtle, their diviſions, ſentences of ex-. 


communication, c. Yea, who maintain, that the words 


may be conſidered as a general rule, for the decent and orderly 
management of all things, relating to the worſhip of God, and 


_ diſcipline of his houſe f. And, in this ſenſe the generality of 


Preſbyterian divines explain the words. And, Mr. H 


may be well aſſured, that Seceders pay very little attention to 


his ſingular expoſitions ; ſuch as his explication of the xivth of 
the Romans. Now, when the church has eſtabliſhed rules, 
which no man (except theſe who are under the influence of a 


moſt unreaſonable, and obſtinate prejudice) can refuſe to be 


neceſſary for decency and order, and to avoid anarchy and | 
confulion ; theſe rules have ſomething more than mere church 


authority to ſupport them; they are founded upon the direc- 
tion of an inſpired apoſtle. Te” TY 


And when a miniſter accepts of a charge, and ſolemaly en- 


gages to be 8UBJECT.TO nis BrETHEEN, acting agreeable unto 
theſe rules, which they have eſtabliſhed for conducting them. 
ſelves, agreeable unto the word of God, and founded upon 
thi direction of the apoſtle; this plainly implies a profeſſed ap- 
probation of theſe rules, as well as ſubjection unto his brethren. 
And, if he does not approve of theſe rules, by which his bre- 
thren profeſs to conduct themſelves he ought candidly to declare 
his diſapprobation. After -all this, will any man affirm, that 


it is either decent or orderly to deſert his charge, without ac- 


knowledging his brethren to whom he has ptomiſed ſubjection, 
or regarding theſe rules of which he has practically declared his 
approbation ? I apprehend no civil ſociety weald judge it very 
orderly, if theſe whom they had entruſted with their moſt in- 


+ $ce Dr. Gill on the text. 


\ 
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tereſting concerns, and who had, perhaps, ſolemnly engaged, 
to be faithful in managing every thing agreeable to the eſta. 


bliſhed regulations of the ſociety, ſhould at once deſert it, with- 


out giving them any account, or reaſon of their elopement. 
And were miniſters to deſert their charges at pleaſure, nothing 
could be expected, but diſorder and confuſion. It is conſider- 
ably evident, therefore, that the rules in n have ſome · 
thing more than church authority to ſupport them. 

But he has now a number of queries to put to us, page 8, 
and expects, we will have the good breeding to anſwer them, 
And therefore, although they are evidently of the little ſplenetic 
kind, 1 ſhall endeavour to anſwer them with all the your 
breeding I am maſter of. | 

©. 1. Does any thing deſerve the name i reformation's in 
© the Chriſtian church, that has only the ſanction of eccleſi aſti- 
© cal, but not of divine authority? I readily anſwer, in the 
negative. But, that a miniſter having no right to deſert his 
charge at his own hand, is ſupported only by church authority, 
is yet to prove; and, I expect my opponent will _ the 
_ breeding, not to attempt a proof. 8 
Has the church of Scotland, or the Seceſſion chives; 
c _ better right to frame ſtatutes unſupported by divine au- 
* thority, than the church of Rome has” They ſurely have 
no right to frame any ſuch ſtatutes. But, I muſt here aſk, 
in my turn, Will our Author's bare aſſertion, that any thing 

is deſtitute of divine authority, be a ſufficient evidence, that it 
is ſo, without ſo much as attempting a proof? which is evi- 
dently the caſe here; for he aſſerts, but does not ſv much as 
attempt to prove, that the ſtatutes in queſtion are ſupported 
only by church authority. It is ſomething ſtrange, that he 


* ſhould imagine, that ** "pe 4 or bare aſſertion, 1s ſuf- 


ficient. 
3. Can they prove, that, where Chriſt has left his Here 
at liberty, eccleſiaſtical judicatories have a right to abridge 
that liberty? I anſwer, They certainly have no ſuch right. 
The reader will remember, that theſe queries reſpe& miniſters 
deſerting their charge at pleaſyre. I muſt, therefore, be allowed 
to aſk, when a miniſter has ſolemnly promiſed ſubjection to 
his brethren in the Lord, in his receiving a charge, and err 
__ declared his approbation of their eſtabliſhed rules, is it 
Ce 2 
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really a branch of that liberty wherewith Chriſt has made bim 


free, to deſert his charge at pleaſure, without regarding his 
brethren, or theſe rules of which he has declared his approba- 
tion, contrary to all order in any well regulated fociety what. 
ever? I might likewiſe aſk, what is the difference between 


| our Author's liberty, and licentiouſneſs ? But, as the querilt 


takes every opportunity of pretending to be a ſtrenuous advo- 


cate for Chriſtian liberty, why does he not maintain, that as 
miniſters have a right to deſert their people at pleaſure, ſo the 


people, in their turn, have a right to turn off their miniſters 


at pleaſure? For ſhame! Chain the people to a miniſter, 


like galley flaves, with a LEGAL bond, while the miniſter him- 
ſelf, like the wicked, has no bands. le this to be an ET 
for Chriſtian liberty? 


4. * If they maintain, that church ha though mb 
| a lies in the word, ere obligatory on the church of 
« Chriſt, how will they diſprove the obligation of the ſuperſts> - 


tions of Rome on the Chriſtian church ** The queriſt is more 


cavtiovs than utual in this queſtion. He only ſays, Ir they do 


ſo and ſo. It is time enough therefore to give an anſwer, when 
he has proven, that we do ſo. If it had been in his power to 


evince, that the church decrees in queſtion have no foundation 


in the word of God, the an erb be certain be would 8 


heard of it. 


F. Can they prove, that os New:T:ſtament Aly as 
« exemplified in the firſt Chriſtian churches, and included in 


« the writengs of the venerable apoſtles of Chriſt, includes all 


* the lumber of church acts and decrees, that have been eſta. 


© bliſhed by Preſbyterians, and even by themſelves, ſince theſe 


4 inſpired men were laid in their graues? I readily grant, 
that in one view our queriſt has bere propoſed a very difficult 
tafk. For 1 apprehend, ſetting the lumber aſide, it would be 
no eaſy matter to go through all the laudible acts of Preſbyte- 
rians, for more than ſixteen hundred years, which are founded 
upon the word of God, and which diſaſfected and diſorderly 


members convinced them were indiſpenſibly neceſſary. But, 1 


may anfwer further, that we do not apyrehend, that all the 
tumber of Preſbyterian acts are exemplified in the firſt Chriſtian 
churches; e. g. The act of the Synod of Relief, for holding 


_ $omm union with Epiſcepaliaus and Independents. But, the 


. 
| 
| 
| 
1 
= 
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queſtion in hand, is miniſters deſerting their iments at pleaſure. 
And can my opponent prove, from the example of the firſt 
Chriſtian churches, that after am ordinary teacher was ordained 
in a particular charge, as their tated paſtor, and had promiſed 
ſubjection to his brethren in the Lord, that he afterwards deſerg. 
ed it at pleaſure, without regarding any 4thiflp we e or i 
decorum in that well regulated Society? | | |. 
It is regard to good breeding, and not the inemnde of 
theſe queſtions, which has induced me to tranſcribe and anſwer 
them. There is one thing, however, which I cannot well un- 
 derſtand, namely, Why our author ſhould alledge that theſe 
queries will puzz/e us more than we are aware of. I make no 
doubt he was ſenſible enough, that they ſtood mach 3 in need of 
ſomething'to give them an air of importance. But I am at a 
loſs to recqycile this with candour ; for I cannot perſuade my» 
ſelf that he really imagined, that any man of common ſenſe _ 
would find the leaſt difficulty in anſwering them. Nor do1 
think, after all the noiſe my apponent makes about decency, 
decorum, good breeding, &c, that he has given us any convinc- 
ing proof of his ſtrict attachment to decorum, in charging 
Preſbyterians in general, and the Seceſſion in particular, with 
- what is inſinuated in theſe queries. An inſinuation unfavour- 
able to Mr. B—e, is the eſſence of ill manners: but the groſſeſt 
inſinuations againſt Preſbyterians in general, as acting the ſame 
part with the church of Rome, is the height of decorum. | 
I ſhall obſerve on the whole, concerning theſe queries, that 
Mr. H In ſeems to maintain, in another performance, that 
young men may refuſe to accept of a charge, without giving 
any ſolid reaſon why; and exclaims againſt us for tyrannizing 
over our probationers, becauſe, in a certain caſe, an individual 
made a motion to take à young man's licenſe from him for re- 
fuſing to accept of a call, while Mr. H n himſelf does nos 
alledge, that a ſigle member ſeconded the motion; and where 
then the evidence of tyranny ? I ſhould think it poſſible, for a 
young man to reject a call, in ſuch a manner, as deſerves re - 
prehenſion. Here again our author maintains, that miniſters 
may deſert their charges, without giving any reaſon at all. 
This appears to me, to be a ſort of Preſbyterian Independency. 
For, if every miniſter is ſo independent of his brethren, that 
he may deſert his charge at pleaſure, without acknowledging 


LY 
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tem in the leaſt, why may he not act independent of them 

in other particulars as well as this? The conduct of Meſſrs, 
Boſton, / Baine, &c. in particular, is but a trifle in compariſon 
of defending this as a general rule, and Tg anden 
from its foundation. 

It is evident likewiſe, that he rejefts as ler, the hodible 
regulations of Preſbyterians in general, and of the church of 
Scotland in her reforming periods in particular, which appear- 
ed to them agreeable unto, and founded upon the word of 
God; and, it is hoped, the regulations in queſtion will appear 
ſo, to many, till they are convinced that God is the author not 
of order, but of confuſion in all the churches. It is equally 
evident, he does not ſubſtitute any other rules in their place, 
by which the ſynod of Relief propoſe to conduct themſelves, 
and the people under their charge; the people are juſt to take 
it for granted that they will conduct them wiſely. - To uſe one 
of our author's own phraſes, it is no great difficulty to trace 
the analogy between this, and» another ſyſtem of principles, 
2 befriended by the word of God. 

I would, therefore, tender one advice, to the W 
people in the Relief connexion; I am perſuaded there are many 
ſuch among them, and I am certain I mean them no hurt.— 
If Mr. H n expreſſes the ſentiments of your ſpiritual guides, 
it is certainly reaſonable that you ſhould aſk them, by what 
rules they intend to conduct themſelves, and govern you? Or, 
if they mean to demand implicit faith of you; ſince they dil 
card, as lumber, the regulations of the beſt reformed RI, 
and ſubſtitute nothing in their room? : 

It will, perhaps, be anſwered, that they mean to conduct 

' themſelves by the word of God, the unerring rule. But Preſ- 
byterians, Independents, Epiſcopalians, Neonomians, Armini- - 
ans, Arians, Socinians, will all very readily give the ſame reply. 
The word of God is certainly an infallible rule ; but it is as 
certain, that the meaning frequently palmed upon it is far o- 
therwiſe. And if Mr. H=—n may be credited, his bare af- 
ſertion is frequently a ſufficient proof, that orthodox divines, 
in general, have quite miſunderſtood the word of God. For 
reaſons of this ſort, every body of miniſters have generally con- 
lidered it as very reaſonable, to give their people ſome account 
of their views of the word of God; and in what manner they 
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mean to conduct themſelves. I know no reaſon why the peo- 
ple in the Relief ſhould be ſingular, in giving up themſelves to 

a blind credulity. Since their leaders reject. the rules of Preſby- 

terians in general, and of the church of Scotland in particular ; 
it is plain, they have a different view of the word of God, 
from all who have gone before them; and, what is it? Can 
their people tell? They, perhaps, imagine, that their miniſters 
will certainly regard the ſcriptural rules of the church of Scot- 
land ; but who can tell what theſe rules are, which they reckon 
ſcriptural? Whenever they act contrary to any of theſe rules, 
however. agreeable to the word of God, and common ſenſe, 
as theſe reſpecting miniſters deſerting their charges evidently are, 
we may expect to hear them ceprobated as wnſcriptural lumber, 

The reader may judge, if Mr. H n's doctrine correſponds 
with chap. xxxi. ſe&. 3. of the Weſtminſter Conſeſſion, Ic 


| © belongeth to Synods and Councils to ſet down rules and 


Ly 


directions, for the better ordering of the public worſhip of 
God, and government of his church: Which decrees and 
determinations, if conſonant to the Word or Gop, are to 
be received with reverence and ſubmiſſion; vor onLy for 
their agreement with the Woxp, zur Also for the rower 
whereby they are made, as being an ozpinance of God, 
appointed thereunto in his word.” It will be anſwered, they 
are till to be conſonant to the word of God. I reply, We as 
heartily approve of this as Mr. H——n. But he cuts off all 
regard to Synods, As, an ordinance of God appointed thereunto - 
in. his uord. But a worſe difficulty ſtill remains. He has no 
more to do but aſſert, without ſo much as attempting a. proof, 
that this or that has no foundation in the word; and, there- 

fore, his hearers muſt be perpetually in the dark. I Jeave the 
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reader to judge, if my advice is unſuitable, or if 1 have given 


a ſatisfying reply, to his puzzling queries. 
In page 8. he proceeds to inſtrud the ſecond branch of his 


general charge, namely, « The Synod diſcover much ignorance 


Relief principles, although they pretend to confute them. 
This is, perhaps, very true, with reſpect to Relief principles 
in general; for, who can underſtand. them, when they pru- 
dently decline to give any judicial account of them, although 
they well kaow, that this, has been inceſſantly - demanded ? | 
Mr. H——2 gives us ſome account of them; but what cer- | 
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tainty have we, that his brethren agree with him? The proof 
pf this charge, is the following; in a foot note in the Re. ex- 
1 bibition, it is ſaid, © The popular plea advanced in ſupport of 
N | © ſuch vague and extenſive terms of communion is, that aff the 
i « children of God, have an undoubted right to the children's 
o * bread.” laſk, Is there any plea, more popular in the Relief 
than this? I am certain, we are continually dunned with 
fſaintſhip, real ſaintſhip, good men, all good men, the children, 
| the childrens bread, &c. Nay, Mr. H- n himſelf ufes ir 
i in his laſt argument, concerning terms of communion. ts it 
then a falſhood, that this is a vexy popular plea for theſe terms 
| of communion? I am perſuaded, that the moſt part of his 
, own connections can bear witneſs, on which fide the falſhood 
| | Ke for, as far as I can learn, it is not only a poputar, but 


it is the owl * plea which moſt of them can urge for their terms 
of communion. It muſt, therefore, be a very judicious and 
learned proof, that this is a falſhood. It is true, Mr. H n 
has now informed us, that it is vi/ible faintſhip before the 
world. But, perhaps, the world's res, N is a term of com- 
munion conſiderably vague ſtill 
He now informs us likewiſe, that theit terms of communion 
are not much different from our own, namely, Viſible ſaint- 
© ſhip conſiſting in a competent knowledge of the truths of reli. 
© pion, as the object of faith, and a good converſation.” But 
how unmeaning are theſe phraſes, competent knowledge, and 
good converſation, when we compare them with Relief terms 
of communion ? For, ir is only fuch errors, or irregularities, 
as are inconſiſtent with a ſtate of grace, or which, in the judg- 
ment of charity, diveſt the man of viſible faintſhip, which, ac- 
corcing to their terms, can exclude a man from ſealing ordi- 
nances. I ſhall only appeal to all theſe who are acquainted 
with their hearers, if it is a-falſhood, that all the ehildren of 
God, having an undoubted right to the children's bread, is a 
very popular plea among them. And Mr. H——1n himſelf 
urges it very ſtrenuouſly. | 5 
His third general charge, page 9. is, ignorance and pervert- 
ing of ſcripture. This charge is founded on its being afſerted, 
in the forementioned foot note, © That an error in the head, 
© with regard to the doctrine, or diſcipline of the church, is 
« as really ſcandal in the ſight of God, as an immoral practice; 


» 
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© and therefore ſufficient to exclude from ſealing ordinances.” | 
In bis anſwer to this, he firſt grants, that it is a ſcandal 


in the ſight of God. And, is it a ſcandal in the ſight of 
God, and not as really a ſcandal as any thing elle ? 
And, if it is open and avowed ; if it is a ſcandal in the /ight 
of God, it certainly ought to be a ſcandal in the /, ght of the 
church: And, why then admit to ſealing ordinances, till the 
ſcandal is purged? Our Author is here profeſſedly refuſing, 


that errors in the head ought to exclude from ſealing ordinances; 


he owns, however, they are a ſcandal in the ſight of God; 


and, if they are avowed, they ought therefore to be a ſcandal 


in the ſight of the church. I appeal to every man, if he is 
not pleading for a ſcandalous communion |! 


But he adds, that although an error in the head is a ſcandal 


In the ſight of God, It is not equally offenſive in his ſight, 


4 an immoral practice. But, if it is 2 ſcandal at all, is it 
not as really one, although not ſo offenſive * A ſcandal, and 


not as really a ſcandal, is a paradox; and if really a ſcandal, 


it is certainly ſufficient to exclude from ſealing ordinances, 
unleſs we are to admit the ſcandalous. Or, unleſs a thing 
may be no ſcandal in the eye of the OVER, although he know 
it to be a ſcandal in the ſight of God. | 

- 'The reaſon he aſſigns, why it is not ſo offenſive, is, 4 
« ſpeculative error, is only a ſin of ignorance” But, it may 
be wilful ignorance, deſpiſing means of information; and it 
will require a proof, that this is not exceedingly offenſive. 
* Whereas an immoral practice, (ſays he), is a ſin againſt 
* knowledge, This woald likewiſe require proof, ls it 


impoſſible for a man to be ignorantly guilty of any failure in 


his practice? According to our Author's doctrine, ſins of ig- 
norance mult be confined entirely to ſpeculation. 
It is likewiſe, ſays he, againſt * convifiom of duty This 


is to maintain, that the convictions of ungodly men are every 


way as extenſive, as the im worality of their lives; yea, as the 
law of God, with regard to practice. It is alſo againſt the 
very light of nature, ſays he. Here he maintains, that the 
light of nature is as extenſive, as the holy law of God, in its 
exceeding broad commandment. I am certain, it is new doc- 
trine, that there can be no immorality which the light of na- 
ture does not diſcover, If this is the caſe, it follows unde- 
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. niably, that the fall of man has not darkened his underſtand.- 
ing in the leaſt, with reſpe& to his practice. If this is his boaſt- 
ed orthodoxy, the reader may judge! He adds, it is likewiſe 
againſt * the cleareſt precepts of the goſpel.” I apprebend, he 
will not maintain, that the goſpel, ſtrickly raken, contains 
precepts, It is a free exhibition of a Saviour to ſinners; J 
bring you good tidings, or the goſpel :t—For, unto you is born 
a Saviour, Luke ii. 10, 11. It is then the goſpel in an 
extenſive ſenſe, including, the diſpenſation of it, which our 
Author muſt mean. But even in this ſenſe, I might aſk, is it 
the precepts of the law, in its covenant form, which be {tiles 
goſpel] precepts? This he will not affirm, Tt muſt then be 
the precepts of the law, as a rule of life. I aſk then, are not 
all the precepts of the law as a rule of life, equally included 
in the diſpenſation of the goſpel? But, when men ſpeak of 
goſpel-precepts , they ſeem evidently to have a view to ſome pre- 
cepts, in diſtinction from others, which muſt be /aw-precepts. 
If this is not to confound law and goſpel, and exactly ſimilar 
to the Neonomian ſcheme, the reader may judge. The law of 
God is perfect, and contains every precept, and enjoins every 
moral duty. The goſpel offers a Saviour, with pardon, and 
all neceſſary grace to enable ſinners to obey the law as a rule. 
Had our Author deſignedly made a trial, how many errors he 
could crowd in a few words, he could ſcarcely have exceeded 
what he has done in theſe few lines. He next adduces his own 
comment on the xivth of the Romans, as a proof thar we per- 
vert ſcripture. I hope, a number of my readers at leaſt, are 
convinced from what I have ſaid on that text &, that this is 
Juſt making his own perverſion of ao Ar a proof that we 
pervert it. | 

But to complete this charge, he informs bis reader, page 11. 
that the Burgher Synod, are ignsrant of the original language. 
I apprehend, there are numbers of them, no way afraid of a 
comparative trial with Him however. He has already made a 
bluſter about this in another performance. And leſt the reader 
ſhould apprehend, that he evidences ſome uncommon acquain- 
tance with the original; I may inform him, that the meaning 
of the word, on which Mr. H n founds his charge, is quite 


* Sce above, p. 180,189, 
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well underſtood by every ſchool-boy, before be has half learned 
his grammar. It literally ſignifies fo walk ; and is figuratively 
uſed in ſcripture: Mr, H n affirms, that it never reſpects 
ſentiments, but always the praQtice, It is generally allowed, 
that theſe words which are expreſſive of the ſentiments and 
affections of our minds, were originally expreſlive of external 
actions; and therefore, I apprehend, the literal meaning of 
the word can do him very little ſervice, as even his own ſenſe 
of it is figurative, for literally it does not ſignify moral, but 
natural walking. But however this. be, I may obſerve, that 


if it reſpect a moral, or immoral practice, founded upon, and 


influenced by truth or error, it makes very little difference as 


to the point in band. Are we to reject the ſtreams as deadly, 
but preſerve the Fountain as ſalutary? Are we to avoid the 
Fruit as bad, but to cultivate the free as good? Are we to 


reprobate the effec? as wicked, but careſs the cauſe as righteous ? 
This muſt be the caſe, if we reje&t an immoral practice, but 
embrace the errors from which it proceeds. 


It may perhaps proceed from my ignorance, but the word 


appears in my view to reſpect error, as well as immorality; and 


truth as well as a godly converſation, It is a ſcripture expreſſion, 


1 John i. 7. If we wal x in the light. Now, to walk in the 


light, is to maintain the doctrines of the goſpel, as well as a 
godly converſation. And this is the more evident, as it is op- 
poſed to the darkneſs of error in the preceding verſe : 3 John 4. 
To hear that my children walk in the ràuru. To walk in, the 


truth, is to maintain the truths of the goſpel, as well as a con- 


verſation becoming them, John viii. 12. He that followeth me 


ſhall not walk in darkneſs. To walk in darkneſs, is to embrace 


error, as well as to practiſe immorality. Hence, it is ſaid, 
John xii. 3 5. He who walketh in baxx ESS, knoweth ust whe- 
ther he goeth ; he is ignorant and bewildered. Again, I might 
alk, Is walking in good works, Eph. ii. 10. and walking in the 
truth, expreſſions of the very ſame import? No: To walk 
in good works, evidently reſpects a godly practice; but, to 
walk in the truth, reſpects the truths of the goſpel, as well as 
a godly converſation. I am aware, that many of my readers 
do not underſtand the original: But it is the very ſame word, 
which Mr. H-——n charges us with ignorance of, which is 


rendered WALK or WALKING, in all theſe texts; and, I leave 
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dhe reader to judge for himſelf, if war xine has no reſpect to 


doctrinal truths, but only to practice in theſe paſſages; and, 
if Mr. H —n has any foundation for his noiſy charge of ig- 
norance of the original. As for the meaning of it, in 2 Theſſ. 
iii. 16. I ſhall only obſerve, as I have done already, that if 
he had contracted the meaning of every ſcripture text in the 
ſame manner, we had never ſeen his numerous deductions 
from the xivth of the Romans. Bur it ſerved a purpoſe tbere 


to enlarge, but here to confine. 


In page 12. he proceeds to his laſt and vrigcipal branch of 
charge, namely, to point out, in the mild and polite language 
of the day, a decade of groſs miſrepreſentations, which the Synod 
are gvilty of, It is very difagreeable to him; and he is ſorry 
he has ſuch deciſive evidence ; but a regard to truth obliges 
him. Such introductions generally bewray an 1 inward en 
that the evidence is not very deciſive. 

The firſt miſrepreſentation he mentions, is its being aſſerted 


in the appendix, that the Relief ſcheme ſtands upon the ruins of 


the grand diſtinguiſhing principles of the reformation. This 
he affirms is preſumptuous, and contrary to truth. And, that 
a ſinner's Juſtification, by the merits of Chriſt alone, was one 
of the principies of the reformation, and is maintained in the 
Relief. The reader muſt judge for himſelf, if Mr. H n's 
doctrine on juſtification, in his Compendious View, is conſiſt- 
ent with itſelf, with the word of God, or with the principles of 
the reformation on that article, 5 

He adds, Another grand diſtinguiſhing principle of the Re- 
formation, is the right of private judgment in matters of re- 
« ligion,” But how does this agree with his aſſerting once and 
again, that our covenanting reformers were quite ignorant of 


the righi of private judgment; and honeſtly intended to enforce 


their own ſcheme with all civil pains ? 
On tlis particular he likewiſe recriminates, by alledging, 
that the Seceſſion ſtands upon the ruins of private judgment. 


And why? „In their Judicial Teſtimony, they teſtify againſt 


all the tolerations, which have taken place in Britain. Were 
* toleratin denied, ail the inhabitanis of Scotland would be 
* oblaged, by the pains of the ſtate, to attend worſhip in their 
© reſpective pariſh churches.” But, I may aſk our Author, if 


this would inevitably be the caſe, without an almeſ? boundleſs 
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foleration ? It is a toleration of this ſort, which our Teſtimony 
diſapproves of. Our Author ought to know, that there is 
ſome difference between no TOLERAT1ON, and an almoſt zouxD- 
LESS Tol RATIO. I ſhould be glad to be informed, what 
branch of our ſcheme it is, where he finds this; or who the 
Seceders are who plead for it. He likewiſe aſſerts, that we 
owe our exiſtence, as diſſenters, to toleration. Here I beg 
leave to differ from him; and put him in remembrance, that 
diſſenters had an exiſtence in Scotland, when there was really 
no toleration, but Prelates to the utmoſt of their power, calling 
in and employing all the pains of the ſtate to make every one 
attend on his pariſh church. And, I hope, ſome diſſenters 
would have an exiſtence ſtill, although the ſame ſcene were 
reacted. But, in a word, we apprehend, that our covenants, 
their moral obligation, together with a /tated oppoſition to a 
promiſcuous communion, among Preſbyterians, Epiſcopalians, 
and Independents, are di/tinguiſhing principles of the reforma- 
tion in Scotland. And it is ſubmitted, if we are miſtaken. 
Or, if it is a groſs miſrepreſentation, that the Relief ſcheme 
ſtands on the ruins of theſe principles. I apprehend till, that 
the falſhood is not very groſs. 

2. It is another groſs miſrepreſentation, that“ all the abet- 
© tors of the Relief ſcheme are animated by a ſpirit of uncom- 
© mon oppoſition to the deſign of the covenants.” He does 
not poſitively deny this ; but evades, by ſuppoſing this or that 
to be the deſign of them. But it is very plain, if they are of 
Mr. H——0's ſentiments, and we have little elſe whereby to 
judge of the Relief ſcheme, they are keen oppoſers of covenant- 
ing in general, and our covenants in particular. And as it is 
from him we are to learn the Relief ſcheme, if they are not of 
bis ſentiments, they are not the abettors of it, altho' they may 
be in the Relief communion. Why, either Mr, H -n does 
nor underſtand the Relief ſcheme, or oppoſition to covenanting 
is a very diſtinguiſhing branch of it; and if any of their hearers 
are not opponents of covenanting, they are not abettors of the 
Relief ſcheme. Altho' a man is in connection with a ſcheme, 
if he is diſſatisfied with it, and earneſtly wiſhes it to be new-mo- 
modelled, he is with no great propriety ſtiled an abettor of that 
ſcheme. But I need not inſiſt on this, for Mr. H n at 
laſt tells us what be is convinced was really the deſign of our 
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covenants, and that it is the duty of every man to oppoſe it; 
and yet it ſeems it is a groſs miſrepreſentation to ſay, that he 
is an oppoſer of the deſign of them. It is evident that unifor- 
mity was one deſign of our covenants, and ſetting every violent 
meaſure aſide, if a man is not guilty of ſuch error as is incon- _ 
ſiſtent with a gracious ſtate : the Relief ſcheme is directly cal- 
culated to prevent uniformity, and enceur age the man to con- 
tinue in his preſent opinions; for his errors are only trifling, 
leſs important matters; and therefore i it is directly W to 
the deſigns of our covenants. 

But to meke this as plain as ſunſhine, 1 aſk the reader, if 
he hears ſuch general and keen oppoſition made to covenanting 


by any other denomination of profeſſors, whether church or 


diſſenters, as is made by the Relief? This, I apprehend, is 
notour to all, It is ſurprizing, therefore, how any man, who 
has the leaſt regard to truth or candor, could allow himſelf to 
ſtile it a groſs miſrepreſentation, that their oppoſition is uncom- 


mon. This, however, is the ſecond groſs falſhood. 


3. He tells us it is an excurſion, beyond the limits of truth, 
when we aſſert, that © All the abettors of the Relief ſcheme deny 


© the obligation of our covenants.” But we ſee them reviled 


from the preſs, we ate aſſured the ſame is doge from the pul- 
pit, we never find any of their people with whom we converſe, 


who differ from their leaders. He adds, f they had been 


« better acquainted with the ſentiments of Relief connections, 
they would have been better qualified for telling the truth.“ 
This groſs falſhood, the reader may eaſily perceive, is founded 


upon our uſing the word art. But it is no difficult matter, 
however, to find ſuch general expreſſions in the word of God, 
where there might be ſome exceptions, and every individual is 


not intended, Judges xx. 1. Then ALL the children of Iſrael 
went out, and the congregation was gathered together as vu 


man from Dan, even to BEtRSHEBA, with the land of GIL EAD. 
Our author would probably have told the inſpired penman, 


that if he had been better acquainted with the congregation, 
he would have been better qualified for telling the truth; for 
we learn afterwards, that none of the inhabitants of Jabeſh- 


Gilead came up to the congregation. Beſides, we find the 


apcſtle writing to ſome churches, as if they were aLL ſaints; 
and to others, as Galatia, as if they had ai apoſtatized; 
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whereas it is very likely, there were exceptions in both eaſes, 
and the apoſtle's veracity not the leaſt affected by it; for 
the word is very frequently uſed to fipnify only that a thing is 
general, It very frequently ſignifies many, or the greater part, 
Matth. iti. 5. Then went out unto him Jeruſalem, and all Judea, 
and aut the region round about Fordan.“ I apprehend it will 
readily be granted, that there were more exceptions here, than 


among Relief connections with reſpect to covenanting, Phil. ii. 
21. For ALL ſeek their own, not the things which are Jeſus 


Chriſt's, Was there not a man but the apoſtle, who ſought 
the things of Chriſt? It were eaſy to multiply inſtances, but 
it is vain; for only an unknown attachment to a decalogue of 
lies, as in Mr. R- y's cafe, could induce him to mention 
this as one. The expreſſion bears no more but that it is ge- 
neral; and can he deny it? He tells us, ſome of the Relief 

connections are not yet quite clear, that theſe covenants were 


not moral duties. They are no more than abettors of the Re- 


lief ſcheme in general; and I am very glad, they are lying open 
to light: Perhaps they may, in due time, be delivered from 
| halting between two opinions, or between the Relief, and the 
Seceſſion ſcheme. 
4. It is another miſrepreſentation when we aſſert, that the 


Relief terms of communion will admit Proteſtants of every 


© denomination.” In anſwer to this, he has ſome puzzling 
queſtions about the terms of communion eſtabliſhed by the 
church of Scotland, which I have already conſidered. But he 
is ſurprized that the Synod ſhould aſſert, that their terms will 
admit Proteſtants of every denomination ; becauſe they will not 
admit Socinians, Arminians, Antinomians, and Quakers. To 
this it may be replied, our author may conſider theſe as the 
different denominations of Proteſtants : but we are juſt as well 
warranted to conſider Epiſcopalians, Preſbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents, as the general denominations of Proteſtants: . And 
their terms will confeſſedly admit of all theſe. 

In a word, our author may diſtinguiſh the denominations 


ol Proteſtants, from their various notions concerning the doc- 
trines of grace; and we are as well warranted to diſtinguiſh 


them, from their notions about church government: and nei- 
ther the one nor the other is a falſlhood. And he might have 
been led te conſider this as our meaning, from its being ex- 
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prefſed in the foot note, every opinion concerning church governe 
ment, which he afterward mentions. But according as he ex. 
preſſes their terms of communion himſelf, they admit viſible 
ſaints before the world; and there are, perhaps, ſome among 
every denomination of Proteſtants, whom the world will be as 
apt to cannonize as viſible ſaints, as either Seceders or Relievers. 
All his falſhoods as yet, therefore, amount only to a Hple- 
netic quibble, and ſhew us what manner of ſpirit he is of, 
5. It is a fifth miſrepreſentation, when it is aſſerted, in a 
foot note in the Appendix, that Sect. 2. Chap. xxvi. of the 
Confeſſion, reſpects only charity to the poor, and other offices 
of kindneſs ; and to make up the deſigned number, it is a ſixth, 
that this is evident from the ſcriptures annexed. I freely own, 
that this is not very cautiouſly expreſſed ; but it is a mere in- 
advertency. Had it been ſaid, the /aſt branch, of the Section, 
Mr. H——2n has ſaid the; very ſame thing: and with reſpect 
to the former branch of it, I have made it evident, I hope, to 
the convittion of every unprejudiced perſon, that it makes no- 
thing for the Relief terms of communion. And the compoſers 
of the note well knowing, that it was only the /aſ? article of 
the Section, which had the remoteſt appearance of countenanc- 
ing Relief terms of communion, have juſt inadvertently menti- 
oned the Section, when they ought to have ſaid the /a/? article 
of it. And, as it ſuited their purpoſe every way as well, to 
have ſaid the Iaſt branch of the Section, it is evidently an in- 
advertency.— I may now aſk the reader, if there is no difference 
between a groſs falſhood, and a ſimple inadvertency. And al- 
though this had really been deſigned, which it evidently is not, 
J leave the reader to judge from what I have ſaid on that Sec- 
tion, if the Relief miniſters have not perverted the meaning of 
it as much, in ſupporting their Synodical deciſion. : 
7, It is another miſrepreſentation when it is aſſerted, in a 
foot note likewiſe, that they admit to church communion, 
© people of every different opinion with reſpect to church go- 
vernment, and even thoſe who daily attend upon the miniſtry 
« of Intruders.” To the firſt of theſe he anſwers, that they. 
vill not admit Papiſts.' I am perſuaded they will not. But 
the queſtion is, do their terms of communion exclude Papiſts, 
on account of their notions about church goverhment? I mult 
ſay, that as far as I underſtand them, they do not, They 
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exclude only on account of erring in efentials ; and although 
they do not enumerate eſſentials, as far as any can underſtand 
from their writings, opinions about church government” are 
none of their eſſentials ; and therefore they cannot conſiſtent- 
ly exclude on this account. They can freely admit Epiſcopa- 
lians, who maintain an antiſcriptural hierarchy as well as Papiſts. 
I remember to have read ſomewhere, I think, of two eminent 
and witty authors in the reign of Queen Arne, the one of 
whom was an Epiſcopslian, the other ſuppoſed to be ſomething 
attached to the Catholic faith ; that the Epiicopalian wrote to his 
friend, urging him to embrace the religion of his country ; he 
returned an anſwer, deſiring the Epiſcopalian to inform him in 
bis next, of the peculiar advantages attending a FEMALE, ra- 
ter than a Marx head of the church; becaule ihis appeared to 
him to be the principal difference. This was certainly a ſtretch; 
but I own, I do not underſtand why we ſhould adwit theſe 
who maintain a civil, and exclude theſe who maintain an ec- 
cleſiaſtical head of the church in Chriſt's room, merely on ac- 
count of their opinions about church government. This does 
not then appear to be any groſs falſhood ; and it would have 
been a ſtretch of charity, although he had concluded, that we 
mean Proteſtants of every opinion about church 12 

as well as every denomination. 

38. It is another miſrepreſentation, that they admit theſe 
« who daily attend on the miniſtry of intruders.” But if this 
is the caſe, and I would wiſh to credit him: I am certain, he 
muſt give up with viſible ſaintſhip. For whatever may be their 
_ reaſons, it is undeniable, that many ſober. people, as viſibly 
religious in every other reſpect, as either Seceders or Relievers, 
do attend regularly on the miniſtry of theſe who accepted of 
their charge without the call of the people. And to cut them 
off from the number of viſible ſaints, were an intolerable want 
of charity. He indeed alledges elſewhere, that ſuch will not 
apply to the Relief. But the oppolition of the Seceſſion to 

intruſiors, is as well known as that of the Relief; and, I am 
certain, ſome ſuch have applied to me, whom I could never 
have refuſed on account of their being deſtitute of viſible ſaint- 
ſhip. Mr. H——n has a method, at times, of introducing 


an anecdote, namely, The fact can be well atteſted, if it is 
. 
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denied. I ſhall juſt mention an obſervation of an acquaintance: 

That the Relief admit to communion, (ſaid he), theſe who 
attend on the miniſtry of intruders, can be atteſted by hun- 
dreds of living witneſſes; and it is ſurpriſing, Mr, H n has 


the courage to deny it. At the ſame time, I hope, Mr. H—n 
would not knowingly aſſert a downright falſhood. Perhaps, 
this may be reconciled, by what Mr. H n offers in their 
own defence, namely, That they do not knowingly admit ſuch. 
Their terms of communion are ſuch, that it is highly probable, 
they cannot be very certain whom they admit. Elder's atteſta- 
tions are. generally received ; and in the Relief, elders who are 
not in connection with them: And perhaps they cannot be 


very certain, how often. elders may atteſt the hearers of intrud- 


ers. But however this be, as it is fact ſuch have been admitted, 
as their terms of communion evidently bear it; there can be 
no miſrepreſentation in the caſe. . 
It is a 9th miſrepreſentation, when it is aſſerted, in the foot 
note, that they make a diſtinction * between e//entzals and cir- 
« cumſtantials.” This, he affirms, is not only a miſrepreſen- 
tation, but an evidence we do not underſtand the ſubject about 
which we write, nor tell the truth. The reader will allow me 
to tranſcribe a ſentence from Mr. Baine's diſcourſes, page 245. 
The liberty of holding communion with viſible ſaints, or thoſe 
© whoſe ſoundneſs in the faith, and holy life, is a ſtrong pre- 
© ſumption that they are the children of God, even though we 
© be not of one mind in cixcumsTANTIALs, and unimportant 
© matters.” Here it is evident, Mr. Baine maintains circumſtan- 
tials; Mr. H——n maintains, that it is an evidence we un- 
derſtand not the ſubject about which we write, when we aſſert 
it. Who, then, can underſtand their principles? I am cer- 
tain, we frequently hear of «//ertzals, fundamentals, circum- 
ſtantials, unimportant matters; yea, matters of , but of 
real importance. I cannot think, however, that it was inci- 
vility, or ill. manners for us to prefer age, and to conclude, 
that Mr. Baine was not groſly ignorant of the ſubject about 
which he wrote. And the more fo, as eſſential and circum- 
ſtantial is a juſt diviſion ; but eſſential and matters of leſs im- 
portance is not. Our Author will not alledge, that e/Jentzals 
are all of equal importance. There may therefore be 4% im- 
portant e//entrals ; and when theſe are laid in the balance with 


— 
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uneſſential matters of real importance, perhaps the real impor- 
tant may preponderate. Be this as it will, e//entza! and leſs 
important is no juſt diviſion; and certainly it was reaſonable 
for us to prefer ſeniority, If Mr. H n, therefore, conſult 


his own credit, he will underſtand his own principles better, 
before he write of them any more. The reader my very eaſily | 


Judge on which ſide this falſhood lies. 

It is the 1oth and laſt miſrepreſentation, when we aſſert, 
That the Relief church * ſeparates the privileges, from the diſ- 
cipline of the church.“ Or, they admit theſe unto ſealing 

ordinances, to whom they cannot exerciſe diſcipline. This he 
tells us, and with a note of wonder too, is an unjuſt inſinuation. 
But let us hear his proof. Why, they exerciſe diſcipline when 


their own members do not walk according to the rules of the 


goſpel. Well, I hope they do. But according to their terms 
of communion, it is only ſuch a walk,” as is inconſiſtent with 
| a ſtate of grace, or as diveſts them of viſible ſaintſhip before 
the world; and perhaps ſome will be in a demur, whether 
this is the rule for the inſtituted diſcipline of the ſanctuary; 
Them that ſim rebuke before all. And probably ſome: will 
think, that men may ſin, ſo as to deſerve to be rebuked, 
and not to be diveſted of viſible ſaintſhip. But the queſtion 
is not concerning their own members, but theſe whom they 
admit from other ſocieties. | 

To this he anſwers: t zs 5 indeed, that ſhe abit 
« into her communion, worthy Chriſtians from ſome other deno- 
* minations, upon ſufficient certificates of their moral and reli- 
« pious character, and this has evidently a reſpect to that order 
and purity of diſcipline, which Chriſt has appointed in his 
© church. 
not about a ES Hr to the purity of diſcipline, but the actual 
exerciſe of it. If it were only a RES Or to admitting them 


to ſealing ordinances, a ase to the, purity of diſcipline 


would correſpond. But real admiſſion, requires the actual ex- 
erciſe of diſcipline, if they ſhould afterwards expoſe themſelves 
to it, in order to free you from the charge of ſeparating be- 


tween the ſeals of God's covenant, and the diſcipline of his 


- houſe. Do none of the Epiſcopalians, Independents, or mem- 
bers of the eſtabliſhed church, whom you admit, ever act ſuch 
| Ee 2 
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a part afterwards, as requires diſcipline to be exerciſed? But 
do you exerciſe diſcipline, or can you exerciſe it? Do you 
not admit numbers, to whom you very well know you cannot 
exerciſe diſcipline? And can you inform us, what is even the 
evident reſpect to the purity of diſcipline, when you admit 
Epiſcopalians ? Unleſs you have a line under the Curate's hand, 
that, if they tranſgreſs, he will exerciſe Preſbyterian diſcipline : 
Or a line under their own hand, that they will ſubmit to it 
from you; there is not even the remoteſt reſpect to diſcipline 
in admitting them. Theſe queſtions are very plain; and I 
| have only znother to aſk on this particular, Do they not de- 
ſerve diſcipline, before they are admitted to ſealing ordinances, 
who have the confidence to ſtile this a falſhood ? | 
You have now, Sir, furniſhed the Chapel of Eaſe miniſters, 
with a ſufficient anſwer to your charge of ſeparating between 
doctrine and diſcipline ; for, I ſuppoſe, they can give up their 
delinquents to the courts with whom they are in connection, 
and inſiſt for the regular exercile of diſcipline, which has a 
much more evident reſpect to the purity of it, than any thing 
you have advanced in your own defence. I can likewiſe now _ 
ſee the reaſon, why you introduce this charge againſt us with 
a Note of apmIrRATION; you know very well, you had little 
Elle to urge in ſupport of it. | 
If it is a direct violation of the ſecond commandment, to 
ſeparate between privileges and diſcipline, with reſpe& to com- 
municants in general, as you have aſſerted againſt the Chapel 


of Eaſe, and I know not how it can be denied; it muſt allo 


be a violation of it, to ſeparate betwixt them, with reſpe& te 
a number of theſe who are admitted by us. If this is not the 
caſe, I aſk, Is it a half, a tenth, or a twentieth part of our 
communicants, whom, we may admit, although we cannot ex- 
erciſe diſcipline towards them, without being guilty of violating 
the ſecond commandment? If admitting the whole in this 
manner will conſtitute a breach of it, which appears to me un- 
deniable, the admitting of one in this manner muſt do the ſame; 
numbers may aggravate, but cannot alter the nature of the 


ſin. If it is diſorderly to admit five hundred, without ſuf- 


_ ficient certificates, it is likewiſe diſorderly to admit one in this 
manner. If it is a ſeparation between privileges and diſcipline, 
and a violation of the ſecond commandment, to admit commu- 
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nicants, when we can adminiſter diſcipline to none of them, it 


muſt be the ſame to admit one in this manner; or how many 


may we admit, without ſeparating privileges and diſcipline, and 
violating the ſecond command? Both of theſe muſt conſtitute 


the ſame ſin, the one indeed more aggravating than the other. 


Your terms of communion will admit numbers to whom you 


cannot exerciſe diſcipline, your practice correſponds, but it is 


a groſs wiſrepreſentation to aſſert it! 


Theſe are the ten falſhoods, with which our Author charges 


us, and he has fortunately hit only upon one evidently inad- 


vertant expreſſion in a foot note; none of the reſt have ſo 
much as the appearance of a miſtate. And the reader will 
certainly allow, that there is an eſſential difference between an 


incautious expreſſion, and a groſs miſrepreſentation or falſbood. 


We are told, that it is an evidence of a deſperate ſinking cauſe, 
when. it cannot be defended by argument and fair reaſoning. 
If this is true, every man of diſceroment muſt be convinced, 


that in Mr, H-——n's own apprehenſion, his cauſe } is a deſperate 
ſinking one indeed. 


He has now a few Queſtions to put, which are jncontellible Te 
evidences of his ſtrict attachment to civility and good manners; 


as they are all founded upon theſe well ſupported miſrepreſen- 


tations, I ſhall tranſcribe the ſubſtance of them ſhortly, and 


anſwer.with equal brevity, as they are of little credit to my 
' opponent, and deſerve very little regard, 


2. 1. Is it for telling truth or falſhood, that men are ſtiled 


« liars in ſcripture? With my Brother's leave, this queſtion 
is quite mi/lated ; it would be much plainer thus, Does not 
the ſcripture ſtile that man a liar, who confidently charges his 
neighbour with a number of fallhoods, merely for telling the 
truth? 

2. What right have the 1 to forge ſo many gross 
© miſrepreſentations ?* I anſwer, Mr. H n has not proven 


a ſingle one. And what right has he to call inconteſlible facts, 


or the moſt natural deductions from avowed eee groſs 
miſrepreſentations ? 


3. What law, forbids Relief miniſters | to 0 lies, and 


6 point out the truth?“ I know no ſuch law. But what law 
_ authorizes them to call truth a lie, if it is e to their 
rung ſcheme ? 
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4. * Though they have a right to compoſe a Teſtimony in 
* ſupport of truth, from whom do they derive a right to do 
« this in ſupport of falſhood ?? I anſwer; if it is a branch of 
our Chriſtian liberty, to compoſe a teflimony i in ſupport of 
truth, it is a branch of it, which theſe who make the loudeſt 
clamour abour liberty, ſeem not very fond to improve, but 


chuſe rather to lead on their people in the dark. Mr. H—n's 
Animadverſions are the ſtrongeſt proof, that our Teſtimony is 


free of falſhoods ; when our keeneſt adverſary cannot inſtruct 
one, but in the way of i imitating their example who call truth 
a lie; and'the teſtimony of an adverſary is generally allowed 


to be: ſtrong, when it is favourable. 


'* Though falſhood may in ſome caſes ſfopport the intereſt 
0 8 a party, will it-ever ſupport the cauſe of truth ?” I an- 
ſwer ; It never will ſupport the cauſe of truth, nor the real 
intereſt of any party, if I am not miſtaken: but I cannot 
refuſe, becauſe it ſeems to be written as with a ſun-beam, that 


| ſome authors apprehend it will — . U N of prin- 


ciples. . 
6. Is not publiſhing falſhood a weath of the ninth com- 


© mandment? I anſwer; attempting to ſupport a party. ſcheme, 


by repreſenting every one as a liar who oppoſes it, and merely 
for telling the truth, is certainly a breach of the ninth com- 


mandment; and I wiſh every one whom the garb fuits, | would 


be ſo candid as put it on. 
5. © Are not thoſe excluded from the ſeals of the covenant, 


_ © who viſibly tranſgreſs the moral law ?? I anſwer ; according 
to Seceder terms of communion they certainly are ; but accord- 


ing to Relief terms of communion they certainly are not. For, 
although his charge of falſhoods were as true as it is falſe, it 
might be only error in the head, a ſin of ignorance: one of 


his charges is ignorance ; and he inveighs very keenly againſt 


us, for maintaining that ſuch ſins are a ſcandal, and ought to 
exclude from ſealing ordinances, as well as immoralities in 


praftice, And beſides, the Relief terms of communion, ex- 


clude only for theſe breaches of the moral law, whether in prin- 
ciple or practice, which are inconſiſtent with a ſtate of grace. 
"Theſe are his queſtions, which he apprehends we will find 


ſome difficulty in anſwering, as they are connected with the 


former part of his pamphlet; but it is this connection which 
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renders the anſwer eaſy : for the former part of his pamphlet, 
gives abundant opportunity to return him his own compliment 
with much greater plainneſs ; but it is a nuiſance. 

He allows, however, that it is probable the Synod have been, 
miſled, by adopting the ſentiments of ſome particular perſon ; 
in deſcribing whoſe character, he gives an abundant ſpecimen 
of his civility and good manners. It is evident, he has his 
neighbouring clergyman in his eye. * Whoever he be, ſays he, 
he was an ignorant blunderer, and ſeems” equally deſtitute of 
knowledge and integrity. He diſcovers, indeed, abundance of 
* verboſity ; but at the ſame time, much poverty of genius, and 
* zncorrettneſs of ſentiment and idea. A ſingle inſinuation 
concerning Mr. Baine, is exceedingly rude ; and I have tranſ- 
cribed this as a ſpecimen of Mr. H n's attachment to de- 
corum; and becauſe every man of ſenſe, who underſtands the 
application of it, will bear witneſs that it is a groſs miſepre. 
ſentation, It is not the firſt timè, that a man in attempting to 
draw a diſagreeable portrait of his neighbour, has given a ftrik- 
ing picture of *himſelf. Nor do I think that this is a picture 

of Mr. H n, except when he turns his eye to deteſted Se- 
ceders; ind hed un who can excel n bs the wee of 
blundering, and illmanners, has no poverty of genius in thar 
department of ſcience. 

I have only one obſervation further on this, which I am 
perſuaded has occurred to numbers, in reading Mr. H——n's 
publications. In another performance he gives us an account 
of a particular difference between him, and his neighbouring 
Burgher clergyman ; and there is reaſon to think, that he has 
ſome uneaſy apprehenſion that he is ſomewhat ecclipſed by his 
neighbour” s verboſity ; it is an eye ſore to him, pride cannot 
bear it: and accordingly, wherever he can, by any means, get 
his neighbour dragged in, perſonal pique, and thirſt for revenge 
are conſpicuous in every ſentence. Is this like forbearance, 
forgiveneſs, or catholic love? Eminent talents are a bleſling, 
but we may ſee they have their prickles of envy, as well as o- 
ther roſes. 

His charging us with numerous lies, may be borne as a 
groundleſs calumny ; but to repreſent a body of miniſters as 
guilty of numerous falſhoods, merely for ſtrict attachment to 
truth; and then to conclude with a wiſh or prayer, that mi- 
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niſters may ſpeak the truth; and that theſe who have done o- 
therwiſe, may obtain mercy through a Saviour, is truly ſhock- 
ing. It is lamentable to ſee, mini/ters of the goſpel in the front, 
and a prayer at the concluſion of a performance ; ſo unbecom- 
ing the ſcholar, or the Chriſtian, to that degree that it is next 
to impoſſible in anſwering it, to get any thing introduced which 
hath the leaſt connection with prayer, or the edification of a 
Chriſtian.— He ought to have uſed this prayer, not at the con- 
cluſion, but before he began his performance; and then, if he 


had been heard, I ſhould never have had his Animadverſions 
to anſwer. 


n 
Containing Reaſon; why we > do not extend our W 


to all theſe among other denominations, whom we j 
in charity are acquainted with real godtneſs. 


Have no occaſion to inſiſt on the grounds of our Seceſſion 
from the eſtabliſhed church, as repreſented in her judica- 
tories, ſince this.is done at large in our Teſtimony. I know 
very well, that it is confidently aſſerted by ſome, that there is 
no warrant in the word of God for leaving the e/tab/iſhment. 
It would be obliging, if they would ſhew us where the word 
of God fixes any connection between a man's conſcience, and 
either the Z/tabk/hment, on the one hand, or the Seceſſion or 
Relief on the other. It is not names, or empty ſounds, but 
divine truth which binds the conſcience. What is an eſtabliſh- 
ment? The civil government ſecuring a living to a number of 
' miniſters. I am certain this can never have any great influ- 
ence on conſcience, or lay a man under any obligation to con- 
| tinue in connection with them, if they turn aſide from the 
divine rule, in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, or government. 
It is an evidence of a very pitiful cauſe, when an eſtabliſhment, 
an empty ſound, muſt ſupport it. 
This aſſertion is ſometimes expreſſed i in a different manner, 
namely, That there is no warrant in the word of God, for 
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lexving the church of Scotland, the mother church, &c. If by 
the church of Scotland is intended any ſet of men, abſtract from 
principles, or the church of Scotland not as repreſented in her 
ſtandards, but as repreſented in her judicatories ; I till defire 


information, where there is any paſſage of the word of God, 


which binds my conſcience to any ſet of men whatever, whe- 
ther churchmen or difſenters. But if the meaning is, the church 
/ Scotland, as repreſented in her ſtandards; I freely own, 


that 1 know no warrant in the word of God to forſake her. 
And I leave the reader to judge for himſelf, who they are who 


have forfaken' her. I am certain, that merely retaining the 
deſipnation of the church of Scotland, will not decide the 
queſtion. And the firſt buſineſs of theſe who are ſo confident, 
that there' is no warrant in the word of God for leaving the 
Church of Scotland, ſhould be a ſolid vindication of themſelves 


from the charge of having forſaken her, as repreſented in her 


ſtandards, and doing the very thing they blame. 

It is allowed, on all hands, ſo far as I know, that het 2 
church is united, it is a very ſerious and weighty matter, for 
any number of her members to ſtate a ſeparation; and ought 
never to be done, but for very ſ#/id and weighty reaſons. 
And the reader may conſider, whether theſe mentioned in our 
Teſtimony are weighty or not. 


denominations of conſiderable extent commenced, the matter 
is, in my apprehenſion, very different, I come into the world, 
I ſee ſeveral denominations of profeſſors, ſome are called the 
eſtabliſbed church, others diſſenters ; but this can lay no obli- 
gation on my conſcience, to adhere to one in preference to 
another, on account of their different deſignations. No; If 
I at like one privileged with reaſon and divine revelation, I 
muſt conſider it as my duty to examine matters as impartially 
as I am able, by the unerring rule; and whatever party I am 
convinced keeps neareſt to the word of God, there my con- 


ſcience binds- me to connect myſelf, with an obligation far ſu- 


perior to any empty name, or mere deſignation. It were much 
to be wiſhed, that young people particularly, would conſider. 
this, when about to fix their religious connection; and not 


ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon by empty ſounds. I 


But after a church has been 
divided for upwards of half a century, and ſeveral religious 
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would adviſe my young friends to conſider, that the empty 
name of Church, Seceſſion, and Relief, &c. cannot bind their 
conſcience: it is their duty to examine matters by the unerring 
rule, and whatever denomination they are convinced, in their 
Judgment, comes nigheſt the divine rule, there they ought to 
flix their connection; diſregarding the vain pretences of any ſet 
of men, that people are under an antecedent obligation to ad · 
here to them in preference to all others, becauſe they are the 
eſtabliſhed church. It is readily granted, we ought to do every 
thing in our power, for healing the breaches of Zion, in a di- 
vided and ſhattered ſtate of the church; but trampling on our 
own judgment and conſcience, is no mean of divine appoint- 
ment; and we have no right to expect, that God will attend 
it with his bleſſing. It is likewiſe readily granted, that with 
whatever denomination we connect ourſelves, we may find 
ſome things which we could wiſh were otherwiſe ; u perfection 
here, as the common ſaying runs. But, if I act a rational 
part, I am to conſider, where I am likely to find leaſt of this 
ſort, and there to connect myſelf. I cannot account for the 
conduct of numbers, who readily acknowledge, that deſections 
or deviations from the divine rule, are far more numerous in 
the eſtabliſhed church, than in ſome other denominations; yet 
ſtill they perſiſt in trampling upon, or at leaſt, ſtruggling hard 
with their own judgment and conſcience, becauſe, ſay they, we 
muſt not leave the mother-church. - 
I know very well, that there are a number of godly mini. 
ſters and chriſtians in the eſtabliſhed church, who will not ex- 
preſs themſelves in ſuch an ignorant and confident manner, 
Some of theſe, it is ſaid, will freely own, that if the judica- 
tories of the eſtabliſhed church were to thruſt them out, as they 
did the Seceders at firſt, they would act the ſame part which 
theſe did; ſtate a ſeparation, and aſſociate together by themſelves: 
but cannot ſee it to be their duty, unleſs they were thruſt out 
in this manner. I am not very anxious about canvaſſing this 
ſentiment. However, it ſeems plainly to import, that volun- 
tary ſeparation from a church, be ſhe as corrupt as ſhe will, can 
never be lawful, or expedzent, at leaſt, unleſs ſhe thruſt us out 
from her, by a ſentence of her ſupreme judicatory. Although 
the judicatories with which we are connected ſhould become. 
as erroneous, or tyrannical, as can well be ſuppoſed ; if they 
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conſider it as a political meaſure, not to paſs any judicial ſen- 
tence againſt us, it cannot be our duty, according to wack ar- 
gunient, to ſeparate from them. 

This would militate very ſtrongly againſt any of the Prote- 
ſtant churches at the Reformation, who ſeparated from the 
church of Rome before they were formally caſt out of her 
communion, by a ſentence of the Pope, or of his Conclave, 
as being guilty of unlawful ſeparation. Yea, it ſeems evidently 
to import, that whatever error, or tyranny, the courts with 
which we are connected may be juſtly chargeable with; if they 
do not oblige us formally to adopt their errors, or make us 
the object of their tyranny in particular, it cannot be our duty 
to withdraw from them. According to this reaſoning, altho' 
the church of Scotland ſhould, by a judicial fentence, caſt out 
of her communion, the moſt part of the godly miniſters in 
her connection, it would be the duty of the two or three which. 
were left, ſtill to adhere unto her, and not connect themſelves - 
with their. ejected brethren. The reader may judge of this "we ; 
bimſelf. 

But what is of much greater ſequence 1 in this matter is, 
that it is d=eQly oppoſite unto ſeveral expreſs injunctions of 
the Holy Ghoſt, in the volume of inſpiration, 2 Theſſ. ni. 6. 
Now, we. command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jeſtts 
Chriſt, that ye withdraw yourſelves from every brother that 
walketh diſſorderly. Here we are evidently enjoined to with- 
draw from every brother that walketh diſſorderly; and, how 
much more forcible the obligation lying on us by this divine 
command, to withdraw from a church, when the majority 
both of her office-bearers and members are become erroneous 
and diſorderly, in their faith, their worſhip, - diſcipline, or 
government? Perhaps, recourſe may be had to the common 
ſubterfuge, that the apoſile is not here ſpeaking of error, bur 
of immorality. I have conſidered this already; but it is abun- 
dantly evident, that there is not the ſmalleſt intimation, that 
we are not to withdraw from diſorderly brethren, till by a 
judicial ſentence they caſt us aut of their communion. 

It is oppoſite alſo unto the divine injunction, 2 John 0 11. 
there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into aur houſe, neither bid him God 1. For he 
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- that bidgeth him God ſpeed, is partaker of his evil deeds. Ac- 
cording | to what is here injoined us by the apoſtle, we are not 
to receive erroneous teachers into our houſes, or bid them 
God ſpeed ; much leſs are we to hold miniſterial and Chriſtian 
communion and fellow ſhip with them; for this is to counte- 
nance and bid them God ſpeed with a witneſs. And, if we 
are not to bid a corrupt church God ſpeed, we are certainly to 
ſeparate from her, after cvery ſcriptural and orderly method of 
| reclaiming her has been attempted in vain, whether ſhe caſt us 
out of her communjon or not. And therefore, it does not 
appear to me at leaſt, that there is any ſcripture warrant for 
diſapproving of ſeparation, unleſs we are ejected by a Judicial 
ſentence. 

I obſerved, in the beginning of this Section, that ſome are 
very confident, that there is no warrant in the word of God 
19 leave the eſtabliſhment. I may aſk them, Are patronage and 
legality the doctrines of Chriſt? Are theſe prevailing in the 
eſtabliſhment? They muſt excuſe me then, for being of opi- 
nion, that the apoſtles injunction, not to receive them into our 
bheuſes, nor bid them Cod fpeed, who bring not the doctrine of 
Chriſt, is a warrant clear as ſun-ſhine ſor leaving the eſtabliſh- 
ment. If I am not to receive them into my houſe, I am cer- 
tainly to have no connection with them, nor ſubmit to them 
as theſe who are over me in the Lord. | 

Nor will Mr. H n aſſert, that this does not reſpect er- 
ror, but immarality; nay, it is evident, the apoſtle reckons 
erroneous doctrines among the catalogue of evil deeds. Per- 
haps, he may alledge, that the apoſtle here ſpeaks of fundamen- 
tal errors. Be it ſo. But it is very plain from the apoſtle's 
reaſoning, that be the errors eſſential, or circumſtantial, by our 
receiving the teachers into our houſe, we become partakers with 
them. The Relief miniſters ſeem to diſaprove of their people 
joining with Epiſcopalians, when they diſpenſe the ſacrament ; 

. becauſe it would be a joining with them in that which is wrong; 

but have ell freedom to admit godly Epiſcopalians, when the 
' ſacrament is diſpenſed in the Relief; becauſe this is not Joining 
with Epiſcopslians in what is wrong, but Epiſcopalians joining 
with them, We are of opinion, that not only our joining 
with others, Who maintain errors, either with reſpect to doc- 
trine, worſhip, diſcipline, or government; but, that our al- 
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lowing ſuch to join with us, is to countenance and encourage; 


and in the apoſtle's view to be a partaker with them. If re- 
ceiving them into our houſe, and bidding them God ſpeed, is 
to be partaker with them ; the reader may judge, if admitting 
them to ſealing ordinances is not as evidently a partaking with 
them, as receiving them into our houſe. 

There are other godly miniſters in the eſtabliſhment, who 


continue in their preſent connection, becauſe they ceprebend 
they have an opportunity of being more extenſively uſeful in 


connection with the eſtabliſhment, than in any other ſituation, 
This is an argument which probably would not be maintained, 


were it duly conſidered. Separation from the eſtabliſhed chureh 


is either unlawful and unwarrantable, or it is not. If it is un- 
warrantable, then it is certainly their duty to continue in her 
connection, abſtract from views of more extenſive uſefulneſs, 
But if it is not unwarrantable, which the argument indeed ſeems 


_ kacitly to grant; why, the force of it is juſt this, becauſe the 
greater part continue in an unwarrantable connection, I muſt 
do ſo allo, in order to be extenſively uſeful to them. I ap- 


prehend we are to expect real extenſive uſefulneſs by cleaving 
to the divine rule, through good and bad report. Beſides, 


where is the more extenſive uſefulneſs? Extenſive uſefulneſs 


in judicatories of the eſtabliſhed church will not be much in- 
ſiſted on; and diſſenters have generally as many under their 
ĩaſpection to attend upon their ſtated miniſtrations, as they can 


diſcharge the duties of their office unto, without oppreſſion ; 


and ſeverals of them many more. And in their occaſional 
miniſtrations, they have generally as extenſive audiences as if 
they were connected with the eſtabliſhment, The argument 
from more extenſive uſefulneſs appears to me quite imaginary, 
I have no inclination, however, to inſiſt on theſe things. 

If it is aſked, what are our terms of communioa ? I anſwer, 
I uſually hear them expreſſed in this manner : A competent 
| meaſure of knowledge ;—a converſation becoming the goſpel ; 
a regular and ſtedfaſt attachment to the principles of the 


| church of Scotland, in ber doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and 
government, contained in the word of God at large, and briefly 


ſummed up in her excellent ſtandards.— And therefore, altho' 


there are numbers of miniſters and Chriſtians in the eſtabliſhed 


church, of the reality of whoſe religion we have not the remoteſt 
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ſuſpicion, we cannot maintain communion with them, becauſe. 
they do not, in our view, evidence a regular OI to 
their own principles. 

But the buſineſs of this Section is, to ſhew, why we do not 
(as the Relief) extend our communion to the godly of every 
denomination, I know very well, that our principles on terms 
of communion, are far from being popular; otherwiſe we had 
not probably met with ſuch furious oppoſition from a certain 
quarter. I ſhall not multiply particulars, which rather emba- 
7 the judgment of common readers. 

I apprehend we have no warrant to admit to ſealing or- 
FIR theſe who do not ſubmit to our miniſtry, or put 
_ themſelves under our inſpeftion. It is the expreſs direction of 
the apoſtle, Acts xx. 28. Take heed, therefore, to yourſelves, 
and to all the flick, over which the Holy Ghoſt hath. made you 
overſeers ; to feed the church of God which he hath purchaſed 

with his own blood. Here the apoſtle very evidently joins Feed. 
ing and overſight together. But were we to extend our terms 
of communion to all whom we can judge in charity are truly 
_ godly, I am certain we behoved to extend them unto many, 
over whom the Holy Ghoſt has nor made us overſeers. We 
do not apprhend, that we are made overſeers to any contrary 
to their own choice, or without their conſent. But are there 
not many apparently godly in the eſtabliſhed church, who are 


in no heſitation about the Seceſſion being a ſchiſm, or that we 


have made an unwarrantable ſeparation : yea, all the godly in 
the eſtabliſhment declare practically, which is the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner of expreſſing it, that we have made an unwarrantable ſepa- 
ration; and that they have no freedom to ſubmit to our mini- 
ſtry. Can it then be ſaid, with any propriety, that the Holy 
Ghoſt has made us heir overſeers? And as to the different 
_ denominations of diſſenters, if they could ſubmit to us as their 


overſeers, why ſhould they continue to differ from, and oppoſe 
us? And therefore, if we ſhould admit to ſealing ordinances, 


theſe who are not in connection with us, we behoved to feed 
many of whom we have no overſight at all, and wen the 
divine direction. 

It. may, . perhaps, be ſaid, that it is the church in general, 
or the church Catholic which the apoſtle here enjoins them to 
feed, and that they were overſeers of the Catholic church. But 
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the ſuppoſition is abſurd ; for I know none who pretend to ſuch 


an extenſive overſight, except that monſter of pride, the Roman. 


Antichriſt, He, indeed, pretends to have the overſight of the 


church Catholic, and claims to himſelf the title of univerſal 


biſhop or overſeer; and in ſo doing aſſumes to himſelf that honor 
which belongs to Chriſt alone, the good ſhepherd and biſhop, 

or ovERSEER of ſouls. But it is very evidently the Preſbyte- 
rial church at Epheſus which is intended ; to the ordinary ſtated 
elders or teachers of which, this exhortation'is directed. And 


we find another apoſtle connecting feeding and overſight toge- 


ther, and applying it particularly to the church which was among 


them: 1 Pet. v. 2. Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the overſight thereof But, did we extend our com- 
munion to all the godly of every denomination, if we did not. 


feed many. more to whom we are not, than theſe to whom we 
are overſeers, it behoved to be on account of their not de- 
manding it. 

It may perhaps be objected, that theſe ſcriptures evidently 
reſpect feeding them doctrinally; and that if this argument 
proves any thing, it will prove too much, namely, that mini- 
ſters are to feed none doftrinally but theſe of whom they have 


the overſight, and ſo are to ſhut their church doors againſt all 
who are not regular members of their own congregations. 1 


anſwer very ſhortly, That it includes feeding doctrinally, I 
readily grant ; yea, that there may even be a particular view to 
this: but I maintain that it includes likewiſe all the branches of 


- 2 miniſter's duty unto his people; as a ſhepherd feeding his flock a 
to which the alluſion evidently is, in both theſe texts, includes 
in it the whole duty of a ſhepherd : and accordingly it includes 


not only feeding them by the preaching of the word, but by the 


diſpenſing of ſealing ordinances alſo. And it is evidently feed- 
ing, as church members, which is intended; it is as the flack of 


God, and therefore it evidently bears, . that their feeding as 
church members was to correſpond with their overſight, altho' 


they were not to ſhut the doors of their places of worſhip, to 


the excluſion of others from hearing the goſpel. And if our 
overſight and feeding as church members are connected, and 


ought to correſpond, which is plainly imported in the words ; 
then our admitting to ſcaling chu bye not to exceed | 


our overſight, 
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It may alſo be objected, That if miniſters muſt admit one 
to ſealing ordinances, but theſe of whom they have the over- 


ſight ; then they muſt confine their communion to their own 


congregations, and muſt not admit members of neighbouring 
congregations, although in connection with them; for they 
have not the overfight of thefe. I anſwer, although it is true, 
that we have the overſight of our own congregations, iti a par. 
ficular manner; yer, in general, we have the overſight of all 
thefe who are in connection with, and profeſs ſabjection unto 
theſe courts of which we are members. And the exhortation, 
Acts xx. 28. is directed to the elders of a Preſbyterial church, 
including theſe of whom they had the overſight. | 
It may alſo be objected, That if a member · from a foreign 
church, which maintains the ſame principles with ourſelves, 
ſhould ſojourn with us for a while, although ſufficiently atteſt 
ed, we could not admit him to ſealing ordinances, becauſe we 
have not the overſi ight of him. I anſwer ; if a member from 

a foreign church give us a ſufficient certificate, we have the 
overſight of him while he continues among us; and he has a 
right, at departure, to demand a certificate from us: and if 
the church to which he belongs maintain the ſame principles 
with us, he cannot be admitted at his return without it. 

It may likewiſe be objected, That theſe texts import only, 
that a miniſter's ordinary labours are to be dedicated to his 
own flock; but do not include that he muſt not admit others 
to ſealing ordinances, I anſwer; this is a mere aſſertion, which 
has not the leaſt foundation in the words; unleſs admitting to 

ſealing ordinances, is no branch of feeding as church members : 
or, in other words, unlefs diſpenſing fealing ordinances is no 
branch of a miniſter's ordinary labours ; and therefore it will 
not be admitted, till ſome other ſcripture text is adduced, 
bearing, that miniſters may admit to ſealing ordinances theſe of 
whom they have not the overſight, And till this is done, I 
muſt conclude that I ſee no warrant to admit theſe to ſealing 
ordinances, over whom the Holy Ghoſt has not made us over- 
ſeers. 

2. I apprehend, that theſe who act ſuch a part, as is N 
offenſive to us, and which we are convinced, in our judgment, 
deſerves reproof; we have no warrant in ſeripture to admit 
ſuch, till the offence is removed, or the reptoof tendered. 


* 
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"a ſuppoſe; that only an acknowledgment of the offence is 


neceſſary, either explicit, or practical, by relinquiſhing the 


offenſive and blame-worthy principle or practice, there is no 
ſcripture warrant for joining together in ſealing ordinances till 
. this is done. We readily acknowledge, that there are miniſters 
and Chriſtians in the church of Scotland, numbers of them, 
of the reality of whoſe religion, we never entertained the re- 


moteſt ſuſpicion, it never entered our minds: But, at the 


ſame time, not only on account of our having no overſight of 
them, but likewiſe, becauſe we are convinced, that their con- 
tinuing in full connection with theſe who preach another goſpel, 
and with the utmoſt keenneſs, oppoſe the ſcriptural govern- 


ment of the houſe of God, in ſome of its leading branches, is 


contrary to ſcripture, and truly offenſive to us, we therefore 
cannot admit them without a practical acknowledgment, by 
giving up with the offenſive connection. Nay, we cannot 
admit them, without condemning ourſelves, and practically 
faying, that our Seceſſion is unlawful, founded on that which 
is not in the leaſt offenſive to us, and does not require ſo much 
as a practical acknowledgment, in order to admiſſion to ſealing 
ordinances. If their preſent connection with theſe who approve 
of robbing the people of their privileges, and who preach ano- 
ther goſpel, is really contrary to the word of God; and truly 
offenſive to us, they certainly ought to acknowledge, at leaſt, 
practically, before we can admit them: But, if it is not, it 
is plain as broad day, that we ought candidly to acknowledge, 


that we have erred in maintaining, that to be a juſt ground of 


| ſeparation, which is not ſo much as offenſive in the leaſt, nor 
requires acknowledgment of any. ſort, in order to admillion to 


ſealing ordinances. And as we are convinced, the grounds 


of our Seceſſion are - Jul, ve muſt 3 of acting con- 
ſiſtently. 
Perhaps it will be faid, Do we 9 that all the godly 


miniſters and chriſtians, who differ from us, whether in the 


eſtabliſhment or other denominations, are ſcandalous perſons, 
who ought to appear before congregations and be rebuked, 
like theſe who are guilty. of groſs immoralitics, before they are 
admitted to ſealing ordinances? 1 heartily diſapprove of ſuch 
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bitter ſpeeches. But, if we are not juggling with God and man, 
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in ſtating a Seceſſion, as I hope we are not, but can wake the 
prophet's appeal, We have not deſired the woſul day: then we 
muſt conſider their continuing in connection with theſe who 
had not the call of the people, and who preach another goſpel, 


as truly offenſive, a real offence given; and therefore, if we 


attend to the ſcripture rule, there muſt, at leaſt, be a practical 
acknowledgment on one ſide, by forſaking what is offenſive, 


before we can conſiſtently join together in ſealing ordinances, 


Matth. v. 2 4. Leave thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
firſt be reconciled to thy brother, either by prevailing with him 


to own and forſake, if he is wrong; or candidly acknowledg- 


ing and forſaking, if thou art guilty. And if this is neceſſary, 
in private offences, it muſt be every way as much ſo in theſe 


which are of a public nature. 


But, perhaps, it may ſtill be urged, that this is . 
ell the godly who differ from us, as ſcandalous perſons; and 
admiſſion to communion with us as a mighty favour. I till 


refuſe it. It is the inconſiſtency of the thing I plead for. And 


I do not underſtand how the godly in the eſtabliſhment, or 
other denominations, can conſiſtently admit us to their com- 


munion, any more than we can admit them to ours: And [ 


cannot but approve of what is ſuggeſted by the Author of the 
Relief ſcheme conſidered, concerning different denominations 
of Chriſtians, enjoying ſealing ordinances among themſelves. 


- The eſtabliſhed church have thruſt zs out from their commu- 


nion; we have ſtated a ſeparation from them: All the dif. 


ferent denominations maintain, that a ſeparation from one 
another is juſt and neceſſary. Now, it appears to me, that 


either this is juggling with God, men, and our own conſcience ;. 


or, that our joining in ſealing ordinances is contrary to the 


divine direction. One of theſe two conſequences ſeem inevi- 


table, 1. That it is lawful, yea, neceſſary, to ſtate a ſepa- 


ration on account of ſuch things as are not in the leaſt offenſive 


to us, and which do not require ſo much as a practical ac- 


knowledgment, in order to admiſſion to ſealing ordinances, 


whereas it appears to me, that a ſeparation ought never to be 


ſtated, but for weighty reaſons. Or, 2. If this is not the 


follow, that if we join together in full communion, we do ſo 
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caſe, if lawful ſeparation plainly implies, that ſuch things are 
offenſive, and require a practical acknowledgment, it muſt 
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in direct contradiction to the divine rule, Fir/ be reconciled to 
thy brother, And therefore Chriſtians maintaining, that ſepa- 


ration is juſt and neceſſary, muſt either be groſs diſſimulation; 
or their joining in ſealing ordinances inconſiſtent with the di- 


vine rule. And if this is the caſe among different denomina- 


tions of Preſbyterians, it muſt be ſtill more ſo with Epiſcopa- 

| lians, and Independents; who to the other grounds of ſepara- 

tion, add groſs and dangerous errors concerning the govern- 

ment and diſcipline of the houſe of God. 

On this particular, I freely acknowledge, that I do not un- 
derſtand the Relief terms of communion, Mr. H n ſeems 


to conſider connection with theſe whom he tiles legal preachers, 


and intruders, as ſo contrary to the word of God, that it is 

better to ſtate a partial ſeparation at leaſt, than be chargeable 
with it. He freely admits to full communion however, or at 
leaſt, is willing to do fo, if they aſk it, theſe who continue 
in that very connection, which he conſiders as ſo criminal, as 
to render his ſeparation juſt and neceſſary. But nothing, I 
apprehend, can be a juſt ground even of a partial ſeparation, 
which is not in the leaſt offenſive, nor does not require /o much 
as a practical acknowledgment. 
Continuing in full connection with theſe who preach other 

doctrines, or have accepted of a charge without the call of the 
people, is either offenſive unto him, and renders a practical 
acknowledgment neceſſary; and if ſo, why does he admit 
without it ? Or otherwiſe, it is not in the leaſt offenſive to 
him, and does not render acknowledgment of any ſort neceſſary ; 
and, why then has he ſtated a ſeparation at all? 

But, perhaps, Mr. H——n may alledge, as he ſeems to 
inſinuate, that the reaſon why they have ſtated ſome ſort of 
ſeparation is this; that the godly miniſters in the eſtabliſhment 
have it not in their power, to relieve congregations from the 
oppreſſion of intruders. But, why have they it not in their 
power to relieve them? Is it not on account of the connection 
of which I ſpeak, with theſe who oppoſe them in this, as well 
as other particulars? The queſtion then ſtill returns, Is their 
putting it out of their power to relieve oppreſſed congregations, 
offenſive to him, or not? If it is, why admit without ac- 
knowledgment ? ? If it is not, why ſlate a ſeparation on account 
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of it? Perhaps my opponent may have various objections to this 
argument; none occur to me, unleſs it ſhould be alledged, 
that it cuts off mutual forbearance from being a Chriſtian duty. 
I anſwer ; There is room enough for all that forbearance which 
the ſcripture allows; before matters come that length to render 
ſeparation juſt and neceſſary, Beſides, if a thing ought to be 
a matter of forbearance with reſpect to ſealing ordinances, . why 
ſhould it not be a matter of forbearance with reſpe& to /epara- 
tion alſo. I know no warrant from the word to maintain, 
that this or that is a juſt ground of ſeparation ; bur no ground 
of excluding from ſealing ordinances. That Chriſtian for- 
| bearance ought to be exerciſed in matters of indifference, or 

doubtſul diſputation, I readily grant: But when ſeparation | 
comes to be Jawful and neceſſary; I know no ſcripture war- 
rant for forbearance, and joining a in ſealing or. 
nances. | 1 4 0 
3. I may obſerve, as corroborating unto the former argu- 
ment, that it js the exhortation of the Spirit of God by the 
apoſtle, 1 Theſſ. v. 22. Abſtain from all appearance of evil. 
Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the text reſpects only evils in the 
practice, as this is the common ſubterfuge, or mantle fo cover 


the guilty head of error. It is evident however, that the apoſtle 


is ſpeaking of prophecying in the 20th verſe, which evidently 
reſpects doctrines. He exhorts them, ver. 21. to prove all 
things; to prove all the doctrines delivered unto them, and 


"not receive them in an implicit way. And then, ſays he, Hold 


| faſt that which is good ; theſe doctrines which are good, being 
agretable to and founded upon the word of God. And then 
the evil, from the very appearance of which they were to ab- 
ſtain, is ſet in oppoſition to the good doctrines which they 
were to hold faſt. So that, although it ſhould be allowed to 
include evils in the practice, it ſeems evidently, at firſt inſtance, 
to reſpect the evil of erroneous doctrines. It is true, ſanftifi- 
cation is mentioned in the ſubſequent verſe. But ſanctification 
reſpects the judgment, with reſpe& to doctrines, as well as the 
life, with reſpe&t to moral duties. I apprehend, that none 
who maintain the doctrines of free grace, will refuſe, that the 
whole man, the judgment as well as the affections, is the ſub- 
ject of ſanRification ; and this evidenced in principle as well as 
in practice. If this is not the caſe, the underſtanding is not 
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darkened and defiled by man's natural apoſtacy, nor under the 
influence of ſanctifying grace. And the apoſtle prays immedi- 
ately after, that they might be ſanctified wholly. Perhaps Mr. 
H n may alledge, that I am ignorant of the original, and 
that the word is uniformly uſed to ſignify immorality in the 
the practice. But I anſwer ; That he will perhaps find it diffi- 
cult to prove, that the word primarily ſignifies either error or 
 #mmorality ; but labour, toil, &c. and perhaps the firſt figura- 
tive meaning of it, miſery or wretchedneſi. Nor can he prove, 
that it is uniformly uſed in any one particular ſenſe whatever. 
It ſometimes ſignifies the groſſeſt immoralities; but it is 
likewiſe put for Satan, evil /pzrits in general, an evil world, 
and a variety of other ſenſes. But that it ſometimes ſignifies 
erroneous doctrines, I ſhall only mention one paſſage, Matth. 
vii. 17. But a corrupt tree bringeth forth xvil fruit. Here 
it is well known, that by the fruits of falſe prophets, the ableſt 
divines underſtand their doctrines, as well as their practice; 
and from its connection in 1 Theſſ. v. 22. the paſſage under 
_ conſideration, it feems evidently to include errors, as well as 
immoralities. Perhaps it may be ſaid, that there is no con- 
nection in the paſſage; that in the text and preceding context 
the apoſtle tenders a number of ſhort, comprehenſive directions, 
without any connection with, or dependence upon one another. 
But this is only aſſertion ; for the evil, from the appearance of 
which they were to abſtain, is evidently ſet in oppoſition unto 
the good which they were to hold faſt, and both connected with 

propheſying, in the 20th verſe. 

Now, intruſions, legal doctrines, wreſting the privileges of 
| Chriſtians from them, are very grievous evils: and has it got a 
very ſtrong appearance of evil then, to continue in full con- 
nection with theſe who approve of, and to the utmoſt of their 
power, defend ſuch evils? I might add, that aſſerting, that 
the appropriation of faith, acts of truſting, relying, &c. is the 
moſt ſerious, but the moſt certain way to eternal ruin, is an 
evil of a very dangerous nature; and this text affords a clear 

warrant from the word of God, to reject ſuch as our ſpiritual 

guides. | 

But to return to my opponent ; he ſeems to allow, that 
continuing in full connection with theſe who preach another 
_ goſpel, is ſuch an evil, that it is more eligible to ſtate ſome 
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ſort of ſeparation than to be chargable with it: and to admit 
.. theſe to full communion who continue in, and defend ſuch a 
connection, has a very ſtrong appearance of it. It is certainly 
evil to encourage our brother in any thing which we are con- 
vinced is wrong ; but freely to admit him to full communion, 
while he is maintaining a connection which we are convinced 
is ſo unwarrantable, that it is better to ſeparate than be chargable 
with it, is certainly encouraging him to perſevere. In a word, 
it is certainly evil, to ſay one thing by our profeſſed Nes 
and another in our practice: but all the different denominati- 
ons ſay by their principles, that they cannot join together; but 
if they are all to admit one another to ſealing ordinances, they 
ſay the very reverſe in their practice; and this is not only the 
appearance, but the reality of juggling with God and men. 
4. To admit to ſealing ordinances, theſe who are not in 
connection with us, is evidently to ſeparate between ſealing or- 
nances, and the diſcipline of the houſe of God. There is no 
Warrant in ſcripture for ſuch a practice, as the word of God 
cloſely connects theſe two together. They are ſo inſeparably 
connected, that the ſame word includes both. Acts xx. 28. 
1 Pet. i. 2. where the word rendered FxtD, includes the whole 
duty of a ſhepherd, both to feed and to govern. And though 
this were not the caſe, feeding and overſight being joined, in 
both theſe texts, includes both privileges and diſcipling, and 
ſhows that they ought not to be ſeparated, And our Saviour's 
addreſs to Peter, Matth. xvi. 19. I will give unts thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, has always, as far as I know, been 
conſidered by Preſbyterians, as including both doctrine and dif. 
. ciplipe, the whole branches of the miniſterial office; and what 
God has joined together, we have no right to put aſunder. 
Nor does Mr. H n alledge that theſe ought to be ſeparated. 


| Nay, he charges the friends and ſupporters of the Chapel of 


Eaſe with a direct violation of the ſecond commandment, in 
not keeping God's ordinances entire, becauſe they ſeparate be- 
tween doctrine and diſcipline ; and how they will anſwer the 
charge is more than I can conceive. Nor do [underſtand how 
Mr. H n can free himſelf from being chargable with this 
in part; in a conſiſtency with his terms of communion, nor 


any others who admit theſe to ſealing ordinances, who are not 
in connection with them, 


4 
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Were we to admit to ſealing ordinances ſuch as are not in 
connection with us, I am certain they behoved to walk much 
more cireumſpectly than ſome of our own connections, if none 
of them ſhould afterwards act ſuch a part as requires diſcipline to 
be exerciſed. But ſhould we attempt to exerciſe it, they would 
ſoon tell us very roundly, that they had no connection with 
us, and that we had no charge of them. And thus we behoved 
evidently to ſeparate between diſcipline and other privileges. 
Nay, although none of them ſhould ever act ſuch a part, as 
requires the exerciſe of diſcipline, we ſeparate between diſcipline 
and other privileges, as we cannot exerciſe it, whether their 
carriage requires it or not. 

It will perhaps be ſaid, that theſe with whom they are con - 
nected will exerciſe aſcipline, if their conduct requires it. No 
thanks to us; we cannot oblige theſe with whom they are con- 
nected to exerciſe it, if they are negligent; nor can we exer - 
ciſe it ourſelves, and conſequently on our part we ſeparate be- 
tween diſcipline and other privileges. Mr. H n aſſures us, 
that there are ſome who proſtitute the cenſures of the church, 


by a profane ſale of them. Mr. Baine informs us, That diſcip- 


line is ſadly negleCted, and pure and undefiled religion declines 
| pace, and vice rides triumphant, Will theſe exerciſe diſcipline? ? 
No; it is not to be expected. 
But it will perhaps be objected, that this is the caſe only 
with intruders, and legal preachers, and theſe who attend on 
their miniſtrations; and the Relief church will not admit ſuch 
to her communion, But if this is ſo, they muſt certainly give 
up with v#/able ſarntſhip as the only term of admiſſion. I am 


well informed, that my neighbouring miniſter, accepted of his 


charge without the voice of the majority, of the pariſh : but 
what unreaſonable bigotry would it be, merely on this account, 
to ſtrike him off from the number of viſible ſaints? Nor have 
I any occaſion to go out of the village where I reſide, to find a 
number of ſober well diſpoſed perſons, who regularly attend 
upon his miniſtrations ; and the viſibility of their ſaintſhip per- 
haps as evident, as either Mr. H 
make no doubt, but it is the caſe in other corners likewiſe. ' 

Mr. H——n muſt either exclude them withour exception, 
from the number of viſible ſaints, or give up with viſible ſaint- 
- ſhip as the only term of communion, I pretend not to account 


n's or mine. And I 


© 
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- for it, and diſapprove i it as much as any in the Relief: but ſo 


-It is, that it is an undeniable fact, that many, either on account 


of ſome unreaſonable prejudice at diſſenters, or an inexplicable - 


attachment to an eſtabliſhment, do attend on the miniſtry of 


theſe who entered not by the door; while their Chriſtian car- 


riage and deportment in every other reſpect is ſuch, that to 


exclude them from the number of viſible ſaints, were the moſt 
deteſted bigotry. But according to Relief terms of communi. 


on, every ſoul of them muſt be excluded as deſtitute of a Chri- 


{tian character. This is nothing but bigotry and party fury; 
although it ſhould be covered with the prophet's mantle of Ca- 


tholic love, or zeal for Chriſtian liberty. To refuſe admiſſion, 


becauſe they are not under our inſpection, or becauſe they 
maintain ſuch opinions as we are convinced are a juſt ground 


of ſeparation ; or becauſe we cannot exerciſe diſcipline, ſhould 


their carriage require it, is ſcriptural: but to exclude them as 
deſtitute of viſible ſaintſhip, is inconſiſtent with the very ap- 
pearance of charity, which thinketh no evil. 

Beſides, will Mr. H n affirm, that all theſe miniſters 


| who had a goſpel call, and who preach the doctrines of free 


grace, are alſo regular in the exerciſe of diſcipline { ? I know 
very well that ſome of them are, but it is as certain that others 
of them are not. Nor will it be alledged, that the godly Epiſ. 
copalians, who are admitted by Relief miniſters, will have diſ- 


cipline regularly exerciſed, ſhould their carriage require it, — 


They admit then' to fealing ordinances, theſe to whom they 
cannot exerciſe diſcipline, and whom they have no reaſon in 
the world to think will ever have it adminiſtred ; and conſe. 
_ quently are chargable with that very violation of the ſecond 


commandment, with which my opponent charges the Chapel of 


Eaſe. We cannot therefore ſee ourſelves authorized to admit 
to ſealing ordinances, theſe to whom we cannot exerciſe dif- 


_ cipline, ſhould their conduct require it, and ſo ſeparate what 


God has connected in his word. And it is only theſe who are 
in connection with us, to whom we can exerciſe it. 

Perhaps it may here be objected, that according to this rea- 
ſoning, we mult admit only our own congregations, for we 
cannot exerciſe diſcipline to the members of other congregati- 
ons, although they are in connection with us. I anſwer; as 
we are members of theſe courts to whom they are in ſubjection, 
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we certainly can; and ſhould: an inferior court be negligent, — 
we can bring them before ag e ay _ me —— . 
exerciſed, | {4 4 
It may like wiſe be chjefted, hs FOR are i Teenie con- 
gregations in the eſtabliſnment, where diſcipline is faithfully - * 
exerciſed, and that this reaſon does not apply to the members © 
of ſuch-conpregations. I anſwer; It is true there are ſuch, 
but it is equally true, that all the branches of diſcipline cannot 
be exerciſed. by a Seſſion ; nay, the weightieſt branches of it 
cannot; and therefore we have no certainty that even the 
members of theſe Lo ts av will date W OP 
exerciſed, _ 

I might likewiſe here Fey that 28 it is contrary to the 
word of God, to admit to ſealing ordinances theſe over whom 
we cannot exerciſe diſcipline; it is alſo contrary to all good order 
in civil.ſocrety. Will any well regulated civil ſociety, admit 
. perſons to their moſt valuable privileges, who will notbe ſubject 
to their regulations, however agreeable to reaſon, and conducive 
to the welfare of ſociety? Why ſhould they have regulations, 
if they were to admit perſons to all their privileges without 
requiring them to be ſubject to them? They would probably 
* think it very inconcluſive reaſoning to argue thus, He is an honeſt 

man and therefore we muſt admit him to all our privileges, 
although he ſhould not only refuſe to be ſubject to our rules 
founded on common ſenſe and reaſon ; but even, although he 
ſhould maintain a ſtated oppoſition to them, and do what lies 
in his power to overturn them. So ſay the Relief, he is a 
viſible ſaint; and therefore we muſt admit him, although he 
ſhould not only refuſe to fubmit to our diſcipline founded up- 
on the word of God; but even although he ſhould maintain a 
ſtated oppoſition to it, and do what lies in his power to over- 
turn it, by maintaining Prelacy or Independency. The word 
of God ſeems evidently to diftate with reference to the church, 
and common ſenſe with reſpect to civil ſociety, that diſcipline and 1 
other privileges ought not to be ſeparated. But this irregnlarity - þ| 
we behoved to be chargable with, ſhould we admit thefe to ſealing 
ordinances, who are not in connection with us. And perhaps 
it way be as puzzling a queſtion as ſome others, Who au- 
thorized 58 to admit theie to — ordinances, who accord- 
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ing to your own. profeſſed principles, maintain ſuch things as 
are a juſt ground of ſeparation ; and therefore an acknowledg- 
ment certainly requiſite before you admitted them ; and whom 
you very well knew, you could take no cognizance of at all 


afterwards, however ſoon their practice ſhould require it; and 


fo violate the ſecond commandment: of the holy law, by ſepa- 


rating theſe things which God has there inſeparably eonnected? 
It is for theſe and the like reaſons, and not from any diſre- 


ſpedt to the godly of other. denominations, that we cannot ex- 


tend our communion to many, of the reality of whoſe religion 


we never entertained a ſuſpicion. Nor do I mean to maintain, 


as ſome have done, that they are all yet in their ſins, and have 


no part in the Redeemer's ſacrifice,” whoſe views are different 
from mine in this matter. I am intimately acquainted with 
Tome, whoſe views are different from mine in this particular, 
Who appear to me eminently religious; if I know any ſuch, 


although for the reaſons now mentioned, I cannot help differ. | 

ing from them. 
1. We cannot ſee ourſelves warranted from the word of 

God, to feed theſe by admiſſion to ſealing ' ordinances, * over 

whom the Holy Ghoſt has not made us overſeers. 

2. To maintain, that theſe things may be juſt ws; of 

ſeparation, | which are not juſt grounds of excluding. from 


ſealing ordinances, appears to us quite abſurd. On the con- 


trary, many things may be a juſt cauſe of excluding from ſeal- 
ing ordinances, which are not a juſt cauſe of ſeparation : But 
no defections can be ſo weighty as to be a juſt foundation for 


ſeparation; but they muſt be a Juſt aner for excluding 


from ſealing ordinances. 
3. We cannot perſuade ourſelves, that admitting theſe to 


ſealing ordinances, who maintain ſuch things as we are con- 


vinced render ſeparation lawful and neceſſary, is conſiſtent with 
the divine direction, to abſtain from all appearance of evil, 


and not to be partakers of other men's ſins ; or remembring, 


that a little leaven, may ſoon leaven the whole lump. 
4. Nor can we ſee ourſelves warranted to ſeparate between 


the diſcipline, and other privileges of God's houſe; and to 


violate the ſecond command by not keeping his ordinances en- 


tire, and to make God the Author, not of order, bat of con- 


fuſion in all the ehurches. It is for ſuch reaſons as theſe, 
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and not from any diſreſpe&t to the godly of other 
that we cannot extend our;communion to them. 
But perhaps it will be objefted, after all, you may be miſtaken 


in theſe particulars. Why, it is poſſible we may. But, be- 


cauſe we are fallible, muſt we therefore proſtitute judgment 
and conſcience, and become downright ſceptics, doubting of 


minations, ! 


every thing; and diſpenſe with acting agreeably to our light, 


wan there is a poſſibility we may be miſtaken in it? 
It is not ſeparate communion, however, but bitterneſs of 


ſoicit in pulpit, preſs, and converſation, againſt all who differ 


from us, which worms ont the life of Chriſtian love. Had 
my opponent refrained from ſuch indecent bitterneſs, and 
ſelf-confidence, his publications had been much more reſpe&- 
able; nor would he have extorted ſo much of this ſort from 
others, quite contrary to their inclination. 

Should 1 pretend, as he does, that my performance will carry 
all before it, and the Relief ſcheme ſadly feel the effects of it; 
I ſhould certainly be guilty of the eleventh miſrepreſentatian. 
I freely own, I do not entertain very ſanguine expectations of 
that ſort, Though it is true, I expect the Relief ſcheme will 
feel the effeQs of it, juſt as much as the Seceſſion has felt the 
effects of his. But if it is a mean of information to any, con- 


cerning the doctrines of the goſpel, in oppoſition to Baxterian 


and Neonomian ſchemes; of convincing ſome, and eſtabliſhing. 
others in the preſent truth, I ſhall think my labour well 
beſtowed. And as harmony, connected with truth, will never 
be prejudicial to the liberty of Chriſtians, I am perſuaded, that 


all my connections will readily join with me in their cordial 
wiſh, that all theſe who love our Lord Jeſus in ſincerity, may 
be brought to ſee eye to eye in the light of the divine word, 
And likewiſe, that if God ſhould ſee meet, in his infinite wiſdom, 
to deny the precious bleſſing, and Zion's breaches become {till 


— 


wider; that they may be enabled to keep their ſtaff to their 


journey's end, contending earneſtly for the faith which was 
once delivered unto the ſaints, to whatever obloquy they ſhould 


be expoſed t to for cleaving unto the truth. 
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